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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



nPHIS is the first thoroughly revised edition. Of the criti- 
eisms of this work, I have been able to accept and 
embody especially those of Professor A. L. Ripley, of Yale 
College, and of Professor Geo. O. Curme, of Cornell College 
(Iowa), to both of whom I express my sincere thanks. The 
strictures made upon my classification of nouns and upon the 
standard of pronunciation I do not think well founded. The 
classification of nouns is historical and scientific. If the 
best standard should finally settle upon M, jh (§ 375) 
for g and not upon k (surd stop), nothing would please me 
better. " Hard " fl except after tl is a bitter pill for a 
North German. To the objection that the work is too con- 
cise, let me say that I have tried to make it concise. The 
Accidence and Part II. were once as large again as they 
are now. The first contained too much syntax, until, follow- 
ing the excellent method of the French grammarians, I re- 
solved to separate entirely inflection and syntax. I have in 
this edition transferred several paragraphs from Part I. to 
Part II. Part II. is a historical foundation broad enough for 
Part L to rest upon. It is not intended to be a minute his- 
torical reference-grammar for teachers and specialists only. 

The word-index has been very much enlarged. With the 
demand for the traditional list of irregular verbs, "which no 
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grammar should be without," I have complied so far as to 
include all the irregular verbs in the word-index (see intro- 
ductory remarks on p. 271). I wanted to make the G.-Eng. 
vocabulary cover all the sentences and words, but found that 
it would swell the book too much. It is complete only for 
Part I. (see p. 271). 

The list of reference-books has been omitted at the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Eipley. 

It may not be out of place to enumerate the distinguishing 

features of the grammar : (1) the complete separation of 

inflection and syntax ; (2) the historical treatment of the 

latter, that should make it a welcome aid in the reading of 

16th, 17th, and 18th century Literature ; (3) the attempt to 

treat German grammar with regard to the present stage of 

Germanic philology ; (4) the scientific analysis of German 

sounds and accent. 

The Author, 



PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 

I have finally complied fully with the demand for a sepa- 
rate List of Strong and Irregular Verbs, and have also added 
more extensive inflections of substantives, adjectives, and 
verbs, to be used in connection with the first section of the 
grammar. 

H. C. G. B. 

Clinton, N. Y., 
April, 1893. 
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ACCIDENCE. 



THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 
1—2. 

German type. German script Name. German type. German script. Name. 
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<Bb zes 
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ah 



bay 



tsay 
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gay 
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el 

em 
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en 

oh 
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air 
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lay 
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tset 
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tsay-hah 
tsay-kah 



es-tsay-hah 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

The German sounds are here only very inaccurately represented by 
English words and letters. A full analysis is found in the second part, 
p. 160. The following description, with a few key-words, will suffice for 
the beginner ; but it is meant to be only a popular description. As soon 
as the student begins to read, he ought to study Part II., p. 160-174. 

3. a as in Eng. father : 33ater, 2lal, £a% ft, not in Eng., 
but similar to Scotch a as in Sc. hand, land: SWann, 2ant>, 

4. i = Eng. b, but surd ( =p) at the end of words: 33ube, 
£aube, Dteb, 2aub. 

5. c, & = Eng. h : Carl, Sad e, Satfet\ 

6. tf), not in Eng., but in Scotch as in loch. A single guttural 
sound. Two kinds : 1. Palatal (forward) after palatal vowels, 
viz. : e, i, B, it, a, ei, eu, and in the suffix *&en, e. g., id), $Bad)ter, 
Sled), m5d)te, cud), ©eriidjt, feet$, SRito&en, SKamadjen- 2. Back- 
guttural after the other vowels, a, o, u, au, e. <;., ad), Dad), Sod), 
Sud), Saud) (betrog in N. Gh). In Sljarfrei'tag and in foreign 
words = k: Sfjara'fter, S^or; also like fd) in foreign words: 
fityampa'gner, (fyangte'ren, Stance. 

7. b = Eng. d, but surd (= J) finally: bu, bod), Sab, luK 

8. e, long, similar to Eng. a, ay, as in ^xw/, pate, rate ; short, 
like Eng. #, as in me£, e: gd)n, Seet, feert; e: red)t, SBBette* 

9. f = Eng./: Soffen, £afen, futjren, glagge. 

10. g = Eng. <;, but surd (=&) finally: glauben, plagen, 
graben; but Sag, 3ug, fragte, trug, Salg- 

11. | = Eng. h if it stands initially : £unb, $ofe, £afe. 
After a vowel and after a t it is silent : jtetyn, fety(e)n, fatj, tf)un, 
£bat, Stjal. See the dropping of $, p. 159. 

12. t similar to Eng. i : bin, ftnbe, brtnge. 

I or tc = Eng. ee in feet : »ter, fiegen, mir, bir, 3gd, Stber* 
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13. i similar to Eng. y: Jung, iagen, 3«gfc. 

14. f , i = Eng. & ; tfafce, 3ade, £aferu 

15. I similar to Eng. I : Sage, lad)en, toof)l, ©aal, balD. 

16. in = Eng. m : 9Rold), ©aunt, fd)tt>tntnten. 

17. tt = Eng. n. 1. Initially, finally, and before a den- 
tal: 9tagel, nun, fetn, fenten, gant, Sunt. 2. In the stem-syllable 
before f , and combined with g like Eng. ng in sing, singer : 
2lnfang, ©anger, ginger, 33anf, fenfen, Hinlen; but an*ge*fommen, 
un^gefjeuer. 

18. 5 = Eng. o, oa> in hold, foal : Sote, Soot, tot, rot, 2oo$, 
lo$, $$on (clay), o not in Eng., but short Sc. o ; e. g. : S3od)e, 
Sod), ©tod, Sftod (not at all like Eng. slock, rock, but see p. 164). 

19. p = like Eng. p: )>Iagen, ^appe, Strapper, ©alo'pp. 

jif == p +f: $fmrt>, 9la))f, ©umpf, tapfer. In Eng. only in 
accidental juxtaposition, e. g., " a cap for him," " stop for me." 

pfy in foreign words only =/: $$tlologte', Selegra'pl). 

20. q always followed by u, similar to Eng. qu: quer, 
Duaft, Quart, frequent. 

21. r unlike Eng. r. 1. Trilled: $tegen, 3ftad)e, fern, gurt, 
treu. This is the standard r. 2. Uvular or guttural in K G M 
very much like the guttural d), but sonant. 

22. f, f|, g, § = Eng. surd s; £au$, SWaufe, ffiaflfer, gtufi, 
9Jht§e, fein ; but initiaDy and after a vowel it begins surd and 
ends sonant, as in N. and M. G. Standard unsettled. But 
see p. 175. 

23. fd) = Eng. sh (surd) : fd^tden, fcfyenfen, t)af$en, ©flange. 

24. ft, f J) = fdji, fdjj) initially in the standard pronuncia- 
tion and in S. and M. G. But in the middle and at the end 
of words, in N. G. also at the beginning of words = Eng. st, 
sp ; fd)t, fd)p: Stein, ©trafce, ©tufyl, ©pa§, fprtejjen; st, sp: tyajt, 
feiifte, berjlen, SBurfl, ffiefpe, iafpeln. N. G.: ©ptejj, ©tod. 
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25. i, t() = Eng. t : fat, fatte, 2fat, SRa^t. 

26. u = Eng. oo in too : £ut, 2But, Slume, 33ud), Sufyle. 
tt = Eng. u in ptttf : ©utter, ftufcen, ®ufoen. 

27. to = Eng./ in German words: Sater, gre&el, ttieL to = 
German to in foreign words: SSifa'r, &int>i$te'ren, 33afa'n$. 

28. til like Eng. v dento-labial : SDBetter, Staffer, marneu. 
After f d) labio-labial like u after q, but not quite like Eng. w : 
©djfoejter, @d)tt>et#, ©djroelle. But see p. 170. 

29. j in foreign words and d)§, djf = Eng. x : SUeyanbcv, 
2BaA$, Suc%d, gitdjffo, fed)*. 

I) = ii, which see. 

30. g, $ = Eng. fe, as in cats, rats : 3 wn 8 e / 3 ew 8/ 35^8*, 
9Ritfce, *Pfufce. 

c in foreign words before e, t, 9, a = ts : cerebral, (Eafu'r, Sifa'be, 
©9ffo')>; but the spelling is unsettled: fti&a'm, 3«ttner, 3wfu'r. 

31. Modified Vowels (Umlauts). 

5 long = Eng. ai in fair : SS&ter, $titoer, ftitylenu 

tt short = Eng. and Ger. c : £Snt>e, S3anl>e, fatten. 

3 not in Eng. It has the lip-position of 0, the tongue- 
position of e: long in bbfe, Bfen, £er$&ge; short in S&Ker, $%Ut, 
©erbOc. 

tt not in Eng. It has the lip-position of it, the tongue- 
position of i: long in SRityle, ©fidjer, tfitdjtetn; short in SKiiller, 
©finfce, Siittet. 

^ = tt, as in (Ejpa'n, (&p)>re'ffe, only in foreign words. 

32. Diphthongs. 

ai (rare) and ci = Eng. % in find: ftaifer, 9Rat, leife, foetfj, 
toetbeiu au = Eng. ou in house : blau, £au$, 9Jtau$. 

5u and eu similar to Eng. oi in exploit : Wau\t, lauten, fttutt, 
fattte. 
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Quantity of Vowels. 

33. Vowels are long in an open syllable, e. g^ lagged, 
go^gen. 33u*d)er, They are also indicated: 1. By doubling, bat 
only in the case of a, e, o: @aal, ©eele, 9RooS. 2. By t) after 
the vowel and after t : #afyt, D$m, tyn, 2$ran, 2$or. 3. By e 
after i: Itefc, Ster, t>ieU 4 a and e are generally long before 
r, tt, rt> j »ar, rar, toer, »ert, t»ert>en, jart, $fert>. Short in fertig 
« gafyrt), SJarte, ©cfyarte, §zt%, ©deters. 

34. The vowels are short before more than one consonant: 
fycmbeln, terpen, 9tad)t, Oelufoe, Jjajfeiu 

35. | counts as a single consonant ; it becomes ff medially (see 
" Rules," § 12), e. g., Slug — fluffed, ftluflc . p e gen — flog, ficfloffen. The 
vowel remains long before inflectional endings, e.g., lofcen, lo&jt, gelofct 
(but gc^abtr gemoctyt); also in a closed syllable, when the stem- vowel stands 
in an open syllable under inflection, e. g., Xag, £a*0C$; 3uflr 3u*ged. But 
seep. 175. 

Since d) cannot be doubled, there is no telling the quantity of the pre- 
ceding vowel from the mere looks of the word: e.g., long in $u$ — 
$it$e$; Xu$ — $u$e$; bradj — brazen; but short in SBa$ — fbatyt; lafym, 
roadjen. As a rule, shortness may be expected. 

36. The division into syllables differs somewhat from the English 
custom. The " Rules " § 26 show how words are divided at the end of a 
line. The following examples will illustrate sufficiently: tyi*Un, fudHc 
&e*e$ren, SeMrc, warren, gMrrt, ffiafsfcr, (Strafe, tt*ffim, roster, ftin^er (but 
see 17), $t*xt, SBeHcn, $tt*&e, Stat'tftn, U<d>*afytiu na^fa^en, U*$a\x* 
M*gen. 

37. German orthography is now regulated by the government, and the student 

who is to write German should provide himself with the official, fflegeln unb 2Bdrter»ets 
jeU&niS far Me beutfae ffie^tfaret&unfl in ben preu£if$en ©$ulen. Berlin. It is a small 
convenient guide of 46 pages, with a quite full word-list. See 36 1 . 2. 
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THE ARTICLES. 

38. The definite article is ber, bie, ba$ + the ; the indefinite, 
ein, etne, ein + one, an, a. 

The definite article declines: 



masc. 


fern. 


neuter. 


common gender. 


Sing. N. ber 


bie 


m 


Plu. 


bie 


G. be* 


ber 


be* 




ber 


D. bem 


ber 


bem 




ben 


A. ben 


bie 


m 




bie 


e indefinite article declines: 








Sing. N. ein 


eine 


ein 






G. etnes 


einer 


einea 






D. einem 


einer 


einem 






A. einen 


eine 


ein 







39. The articles are unaccented. 

The definite article is the weakened demonstrative pronoun, which 
has chief stress. It retains the short original forms of the same. The 
indefinite article is the weakened numeral cm, which also has chief stress. 
To mark the demonstrative pronoun and the numeral, they are some- 
times printed spaced or with a capital letter : Slur (Einen ©djritt, fo Mfl bu 
frei, F. 4563 ; but <£$ war einmal ein flonia,, F. 2212. $)er *Wo$r fann a,e$n 
(Sch.). <£$ t$ut mir lang 1 f$on n>e$, bag i% bi$ in b e r ©efettfaaft ftp, F. 
3470-1. 

40. Owing to their lack of accent both articles suffer aphseresis and 
apocope, and contraction with the preceding word, most frequently with a 
preposition : bem and bad are, according to good usage, combined with the 
following prepositions : an, auf, Ui, burdj, fur, tytnter, in, iibcr, urn, unter, von, 
Dor, and ju; e. g., am, and, auf$, in$, um$, »om, etc. In general, contractions 
with dissyllabic prepositions are rarer in the classics, common in the 
spoken language, which allows the contraction of ben whether dative plu- 
ral or accusative singular masculine with the above and also with other 
prepositions. Some such are even in the classics : in = in 1 n, F. 2429, „in 
©eflel," Lessing's Nathan, „in <Satf,* «in flopf," #an Xty." 3to, urn contain 
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long (see 389,5) consonants and the article is not absent, as is generally 
explained. In conversation is heard: urn £rm, uon 33fliumen, auf'n ftelbern, 
mtfn #dnbem bur<ty 1 n 2Balb. The apostrophe in auf$, fibers, etc., is not at 
all indispensable. Der, dative singular feminine, combines properly only 
with ju into jur. 

4JL Attractions of the definite article, especially of the neuter, to pre- 
ceding words other than prepositions are common in the spoken lan- 
guage, e.g., *t# totff 1 $ SBu$ fyrtcn," *cr fat jld> 1 $ SBctn gebrod&en. 4 ' *3MnbY$ 
3>ferb fau§ on" (G.). »ttnb $a|T* flfiffen wrlernt" (P. 4485). 

1. The aphaeresis of *etn" common in the spoken language is also 
found in the written, e.g., *2Barf ouf 1 nen <8tu$l bic $anbfd>u$ 1 *(Uh.). Bold 
abbreviations are these in Chamisso's, *$ toar mal 1 ne ^a^enfonigin." The 
dropping of ein before mal is not unusual : »<£d mar mal ein tfaifer;" *3fad) 
war mal ein 8M« (Bii.). Notice fo 1 ne for fo eine. The early N. H. G. (16th 
century) eim for eincm (comp. M. H. G. eime for eineme), cinn or ein for 
einen occur still in some South German dialects. In M. H. G. the aphae- 
resis of "ein" is unheard of, while the definite article is much more 
pliant than in the present classical language. Apocope of the same is 
still allowable in certain S. G. dialects. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

42. There are three systems of Declension, the 
Strong ( Vowel, Old), the Weak (Consonant, ^Declension 
or New), and the Mixed. 

The strong declension (see 43, 1) has (e)$ in the geni- 
tive singular; the weak has (e)n in all cases, singular 
and plural, except in the nominative singular; the 
mixed has (e)$ in the genitive singular, (e)n in the 
whole plural. 

General Rules. 

43. 1. Feminine nouns never vary in the singular. 

2. The only case-endings are (e)3 for the genitive singular 
and (e)n for the dative plural. 

3. e in the case-suffix ought to stand in nouns ending in 
f, £ / ®t 3, *, *, 9* 
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e is always dropped after el, en, cm, er, d)en, teitu In other 
cases it is optional. If the genitive singular has ed, then the 
dative singular has e as a rule: #aufed, $u ipaufe. 

a. Distribution of nouns among these declensions according 
to gender: 

1. The bulk of feminine nouns belong to the n-declension. 
No neuters .at all. 

2. To the strong declension belong mainly masculine and 
neuter nouns, and a few feminines. 

3. The mixed declension includes a few masculine and 
neuter nouns. 

Strong Declension. 

44. We distinguish for practical reasons four classes, 
according to the formation of the plural : 

1. No sign unless it be umlaut: bad SBunber, bie SBunber; ber 
SSater, bie SSftter. 

2. -e without umlaut: ber Jag, bie Jage; $a$ 2od, bie Sofe. 

3. -e with umlaut : ber @oJ)n, bie ©Btyne ; bie $raft, bie 
flr&fte, 

4 -er always with umlaut : bad S3ab, bie SSber ; bad £and, 
bie #aufer. 

45. First Class. — a. No sign: 

Sing. N. ber ©paten bad ©ewerbe ber Sngel 

G. bed ©patend bed ®e»erbed bed Sngeld 

PZw. D. ben ©paten ben ©etuerben ben Sngeln 

All other cases singular and plural like nominative singular. 

b. With umlaut: 

Sing. N., D., A. ber gaben ber ©ruber 

G. U^ gabend bed Srubere 

Plu. N., G., A. bie giiben bie Sriiber 

D. ben g&ben ben Sriibem 
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46. To this class, which never take e in the G. and D. 
sing., belong: 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns in -cl, -er, -en, -d)en, -lein, 
-fet, e. g. 9 ter £ebel, Der fitter, tier Sofcen, fcer £o)>fen, la* 4>itnt>d?en, 
tad tfhrtleto, lai StStfel. 

2. Neuters of the form ©e-e, e. g., t>a$ ©etrefoe, ©efdjmetbe. 

3. The names of kindred in -er : SSater, Srufcer, £oti)ter, SJtutter, 
©djroager, all with umlaut. Also t>er ^afe. 

4. Certain nouns, if they take -n in the nominative singu- 
lar, as they may according to usage: fcer gelfen, fcer Srunnen, fcer 
Stropfen, fcer (Sweden (these so generally). The following not 
so frequently in the written language: fcer gunfe(n), 33alfc(n), 
grtet>e(n), @e&anfe(n), ®efafle(n), ©laufre(n), Jpaufe(n), 9tamc(n), 
<5ame(n), <3d)at>e(tt). 

47. 1. SUem (Dbem), S3robem, ©ibam, ©rofam stand isolated. The plural, 
if it occurs, is the -e of the next class. 93rofamen, f., is more common 
than Srofame. See 501. 

2. All nouns sub 4, except ^rtebe, ®efatte, and ®ebanfe, were weak in 
M. H. G., and are not yet fully established in the strong declension. 
Since usage is unsettled, they might all be put under the mixed or weak 
declension. 

48. 1. The nouns of this class that take umlaut, besides the names 
of kindred in -er, are : bcr $pfel + apple, $tfer + acre, 93oben + bottom, 
soil ; gaben, thread (bic ftabett + fathoms), ©arten + garden, ■fcafrn, harbor, 
+ haven ; jammer + hammer, Sabcn ( ?), shutter, shop (store) ; Mangel, 
want, fJtogel + nail, Dfen + oven, stove ; ©attel + saddle, @<$aben, harm 
(but e$ tji ©cfyabe, it is too bad); <S#naM beak, (Sdjmager brother-in-law, 
2Jo0cl/ bird, + fowl. Two neuters take umlaut : $lofler + cloister < L. 
clavstrum, and £ager(?), camp. 

2. In none of these is there any cause that could produce umlaut as in 
i and jo stems or before -4r. Umlaut has arisen from analogy with these. 
SMter, SWfttter, SBriiber, Sifter had umlaut already in M. H. G. This way 
of forming the plural is on the increase, because it is so convenient and 
some way of indicating the plural seems necessary. SBagen, Sager, etc, 
still sound objectionable, but have no worse and no better claim to cor- 
rectness than the above. 



t>ic £>rangfal 


fcatf 3a^r 


ber Drangfal 


fce$ 3al)rcd 


fcer Drangfal 


t>em So^re 


Drangfale 


3a^re 


Drangfalen 


3atyren 
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49. Second Class. — Plural -e, no umlaut. 

Sing. N., A. §unb 

G. be$ £unt>e$ 
D. bem £unt>e 

Pfo. N., G., A. £unt>e 
D. £imt>en 

50. To this class belong: 

1. A small number of feminines in -ntS and -fal, e. g., tie 
Irangfal, Jrfi&fal; tie ginfhrnte, Setru&nis, pi. -niffe. 

2. Many masculines; some capable of umlaut, but without it. 
These may be considered exceptions to the third class: ber 
M+eel, Slot eagle, Slrm + ann, Sefttd) visit, Slm&ofS + anvil, 
£)adj$ badger, £od)t, wick, ©tali + degree, £atot, blade, + haulm, 
#uf + hoof, £unb dog, -f hound ; 2ad)$ salmon, Saut sound, 
8u$$ + lynx, $fat> + path, ghmft + point, ©djuty+shoe, Sag + 
day, ©toff material, + stuff; Sfyron + throne, 33erfud), attempt, 
and a very few others. 

3. Masculines in -tg, -(t)d), -tnfl, -ling, -(e)nt>, -at, -t$, -td)t, 
e. g. 9 ber greunb + friend, ©iinfertd) + gander, £aMcfct + hawk, 
Bering + herring, 3ftt$ (pL 3Wffe) pole-cat, Sungling -|- youth, 
^5nig + king, SKolA salamander, SWonat + month. 

4. Many neuters, among which monosyllables ; those with 
the prefix ©e-; in -nte, -fal : ba$ 3^+ year, ©efcfyenf present, 
©efimgnts (pL -fife) prison, ©cfytcffal fate. 

5L The group sub 2 is on the decrease, because we cannot tell on 
the surface whether a noun has umlaut or not. To avoid the difficulty, 
several nouns form very anomalous plurals : ber 33au, bte ©auten instead 
of Skue. Of SWorb, pi. SWorbc is rare, rather 2Rorbt$aten; of ©cfymutf, pi. 
@$mucfe is rare, rather (Sdjmutffadjen; ©djlucf, pi. ©cfytatfe is seldom used, 
since it stands in the singular after a number, e. g., brei ©djlutf S3ramtt* 
win. See 173. 
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52. Thibd Class. — Plural -e, with umlaut. 

Sing. N., A. ter ©tamm 
G. ted ©tammed 
D. tern ©tamme 



tie ftuf) 
ter fluty 
ter fluty 


Me Sraut 
ter 33raut 
ter Sraut 


flittye 
fliityen 


SSraute 
Srauten 



/%*. N.. A., Q. ©tamme 
D. ©tammen 

53. To this class belong : 

1. The majority of strong masculine nouns, mostly monosyl- 
labics : ter ©efang + song, ©ebraucty use, 23aU + ball, ®aji + 
guest, ©otytt + son, etc. 

2. A number of feminine nouns : tie Sfagjt + anxiety, 31ft 
+ axe, San! + bench + bank, ©ruttji, heat, lust ; Srujl + 
breast, gouji + fist, grudjt + fruit, @an$ -f goose, ©ruft 
vault, £ant + hand, fyaut + hide, flluft + cleft, ^funft in 
compounds as in Sinfunft + income; iau$ -f louse, Suft air, 
2ujt desire, 9Rad)t + might, SJtagfc + maid, servant ; Wlaut 
+ mouse, 9tadjt + night, 9tatyt seam, Sftufj -f- nnt, @au + sow 
@d}nur string, ©tatt city, JBant wall (of a room), SBurjl 
sausage, 3 u ^ft guild ; 2lu$fluctyt evasion, Slrmirujl cross-bow, 
Oefdjttmlji + swelling. 

54. Only two modern neuter nouns belong here, the last 
of which is of doubtful gender, viz.: Da$ 3Io§ raft (429, 1) ; 
ter or tad fittyor + choir, chorus. 

55. No neuters belong here really except O. H. G. men, ba$ SWeer, bte 
2Weere, now according to 2d Class. $>er and bad (£$or, borrowed from 
church Latin "chorus," has joined the group sub 2. $>a3 93oot, bie 936tc 
because it was also bar 93oot» a modern borrowed word < D. $)ie 93oote 
is more elegant. <Da$ SRofyr, bie 9to$re is not good. Besides there is bie 
ffttyxt, feminine singular, the pipe, tube. 
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56. Fourth Class. — Plural -er, always with umlaut: 



Sing. N., A. fcaa Slat 
Gk ted Stated 
D. tent State 

Plu. N., G., A. Slater 

D. ten St&tern 



Strtum 
ted 3rrtom$ 
tern Swhtme 

Strtiimer 
ten Srrtumern 



57. To this class belong: 

1. About sixty neuter monosyllabics : tad 2lad (Stfer), Slatt, 
Dac^; gad), etc. 

2. All in -turn, whether masculine or neuter: tad Jperjogtum, 
ter Stetdjtum. 

3. Some masculines, viz.: ter ©Bfett>td)t*, Dorn*, ©eifl, ©ott, 
8eit>, 2Rann, Drt*, Sftant, ©traud)*, Sormunt, ffialt, SBurm. 

4. A few neuters, with the prefix @e- : tad ©emadj, ©emiit, 
@efd)ted)t*, @efld)t*, ©efoenfr ©en>ant*. 

58. Only neuters had this plural -er at first. Of the sixty 
sub 1, some twenty form a different plural, and usage is unset- 
tled; so do those sub 3 and 4 marked with a *. In the fol- 
lowing a distinction is made in meaning between the different 
forms of the plural: 



Sitnter, ribbons. 
-mdler, figurative sense. 
Dinger, coll., e. g., girls. 
©efld)ter, faces, 
©ewanter (commonly). 
Siinter (commonly). 
Stdjter, lights. 
^%d)ifter (sign-board).^ -^ 
©tifter, institutions. v .... 
Silver, cloths, shawls. 



Subl, 


2,4,- 


tad Sant, 


33ante, ties, 


Denfmal, 


-male, monuments, 


Ding, 


£)tnge, things, 


©efity, 


©eflcfyte, visions, 


©ewant, 


©ewante (poetic), 


8ant, 


gante (poetic), 


mt, 


2td)te, candles (only), 


rl/AJSdjifo, 


masc. ©djilte, shields, 


em, 


masc. ©ttfte, pencils, 


£«$, 


$ud)e, kinds of cloth, 


Sort, 


ffiorte, words (their mei 



ft 



1 I \ I' 



i*g)> 
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Sub 3, — 

ber 9Rann, SRannen, retinue, Winner, men. 

Ort, Drten, D. and G. pL only, Drter, places, towns. 

50. fcrfimmer occurs in the plural only. But a weak plural Xrummmt 
occurs in the classics. Singular Xrumm + thrum. »$6u9teiir" as dative 
plural, is isolated in „ut ben fy&vtylm." SRann was originally a eons-stem, 
*mann- (see Kluge's Diet.). The form SJtonn in fimfjtg iWann is the real 
nominative plural of the cons stem. SRcnfd) was originally neuter, being 
an adjective O. H. G. mennisco. 2)a$ Sftenfif), bie Staffer, now implies a 
slur, speaking of woman = strumpet (see Kl age's Diet.). 3Bt$t in SBofc 
nndjt was also once a neuter, + wight See 431. 

60. In early N. H. G. many of the neuters still occur without -er. 
fltnbe* flinb ©erben beine SBerf preifen (B.). flinber unb tftnbcS fltnb (erja$len) 
*on bem $olf no$ unb fcinen <S#aren (Sch.). 

The plural in -3 is not elegant. <SaM& t 3im0en$, SrauenS, ftraulemd 
are more than colloquial, though found in the classics. This -3 is strictly 
Low German, and identical with English 8. The parts of speech are 
used with $: bit $$*, bie 9U>erd, bie SBennS. 

Weak or it-Declension. 

61. Characteristics: (e)n in the plural and also in the sin- 
gular of masculine, except the nominative. 

Masc. Fern. 

Sing. N. Der SSote Whole sing. 3rxn#t 

G. W 33oten 

All through sing, and plu. Whole plu. 3un$tn 

Only feminine and masculine nouns belong to this declen- 
sion. 

Like 3 un e decline all feminines, except : 1. Gutter and 
Softer. 2. The few in -nte and -fd (see 50. 1). 3. The 
strong of the 3d class (see 53, 2). 

62. Of the masculines belong here: 

1. All of two or more syllables ending in e, except $ftfe and 
the doubtful strong ones sub 4, 1st class (see 46). 
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2. The following which generally do not show the e, which 
belongs to them: tier 8^33ouer, Sitrffo gjitft, ginf, ©ecf, ©efell(e), 
©raj, £aaejtola, £eiD,£err, ^>irte f Snfaffe, ^enf<$, 9Kofyr, 9tarr, Ddjje, 
$rtn$, 3)fau, @pa(, ©projj, ©tetnmefc, Sljor (fool), Sorfafc, 

3. Many nouns of foreign origin, which are difficult to tell 
from strong nouns, many of them names of persons and ani- 
mals. They generally end in -t, -nt, -ft, with the suffix -fltttplj, 
-ard), -trot, -to$(e), -nom, e. g., ftoc't, Sanrt't, 3*aeli% $atrio't, 
llrtyte'ft, flome't, *P(ane't, tfonfona'nt, ©tufce'nt, Styanta'jl, Selegra'rt, 
©eograH $atrla'rd>, 9Rona'rd), Sutotra't, Demofra't, »ftrolo'fl(e), 
5>^itoIo'ge # 2lftrono'm, Defono'm (polite for " farmer ") ; also 
Styra'ttm 

4. Some names of nationalities in -ax, and -er, e. g. 9 fcer 
U'ngar, 33ulga'r(e), $ata'r, 33aier, $ommer, Jtaffer. 

5. The adjective used as a noun when preceded by the arti- 
cle (see 220). 

Remark.— An isolated form is now „auf Grben." (Srbe was either weak or strong. 
But „tn G^ren," „mtt ftreuben" are old datives plural (see 434, 1). Notice the spelling 
ftontgtn, pi. ftdntgtnnen. 

Mixed Declension. 

63. Characteristics : G. sing. (e)$, the whole pi. (e)n* 
Only masculine and neuter nouns belong to this declension, 
and very few have not double forms for genitive singular and 
for the plural. The following generally belong here : 

1. 2to0e, Sett, ffinto, ©matter, £emb, Sorfceer, Stafc Wlutfd, Dtyr, 
spanto'jfel, ©^merj, @ee, @tad)el, ©taat. 9tod)frar, Untertkn, Setter 
sometimes retain in genitive singular the (c)n of their former 
declension. Scmer, peasant sub 62, 2 is sometimes classed here. 

Da$ £erj inflects G. t>e$ ^er^enS, D. bem £er$en, A. t>a$ ^erj; 
allowing for its being a neuter, which always has nominative 
and accusative singular alike, it really comes under 1st Class, 
strong, sub 4 (see 46). Sd)mer$ rarely has ©cbmergeitf* DerSporn, 
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bed @pont6, has taken an -n in the singular, but the old weak 
plural ©poren is still the rule, though ©pornen occurs. Sljronen, 
borrowed in M. H. G. < Gr.-L. thronos, is very rare. The 
plural of Dorn is either £>orne (old) or generally Xtornen ; also 
Dimier. 

The mixed declension is quite modern, and does not exist in M. H. O. 

2. Foreign nouns in -or (o long and accented in the plural, 
short and unaccented in the singular), e. </., ber Do'ftor, tie 
Dofto'ren, ber 3>rofe'j[or, tie ^rofejfo'ren. Also 3nfe'ft, 3ntere'j[e, 
3utt>e'l, ©totu't, and others. 

Colloquially one hearssometimes -n after nouns in -el and -ev : bic Qummttn, lobsters; 
©tief eln, boots ; but they are not to be imitated. 



Declension of Foreign Nouns. 

64. Those which are fully naturalized come under the 
declensions already treated of. It remains to speak of those 
not at all or partly naturalized, and their inflection is very 
irregular and complicated. 

1. Those that retain their foreign inflection, e. g., 3eju$ 
efyrtfhta, 3tfu S&rtjH; #tort'a, SKariae ; SKobua, pi. WIM ; Safu^pL 
Safus ; Sljerub, pL Styerubtm ; Sonto, pi. Sonti ; ©aefulum, pi. 
©aefula; Sorb, pL 2orb$; $em)>u$, pi. $empora. Their number 
is decreasing. 

2. Those which take a German plural ending, -en for 
instance, and do not inflect in the singular, e. g. : ba$ Drama, 
pi. Dramen ; Sterna, pL $bemen ; 3nbtot'l>uum, pi. 3 n btotbuen. 
®lobu$, StytfjmuS. But these are also found with -3 in geni- 
tive singular, and then come under the mixed declension. 

3. Nouns whose foreign plural ended in -ia take -ten: 
©tubtum, pi. ©tubten ; (Sfymnafhim, pi. (Stymnafien. The ending 
of the singular may have been lost, and they have -3 in geni- 
tive singular, as SUwe'rb, 3>artict')>, ©emina'r, 3Kmera'(, gofji'l, pi. 
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3ltt?c rbicn, SojftUcn, etc. Notice $ri'mad, 3>rima'ten ; STtfad, Stla'n* 
ten ; ^rijfo, ^rifcn. On the whole, there is a great deal of ir- 
regularity, and therefore freedom, in the inflection of foreign 
words. 

Declension of Proper Nouns. 

65. 1. The names of nations and peoples are inflected both 
in the singular and plural. Those in -cr (except 9ater and 
Remoter, where -cr is not suffix, denoting origin) go according 
to 1st Class (strong). All the others go according to the 
it-declension : tcr hamburger, tc3 ^amfrurijerd, etc, D. pL ten 
jpamburgenu But tor *Sad>fc , tc $ Sadbfcn ; tcr $reujje, ted $ret$ett, 
etc. 

2. Certain geographical names (see 147), which always 
have the detinite article, are treated like any common noun, 
«\ c/.. tcr Stbcin, tc* Sibeine, tad gicbtcljicbirgc ted -cd; tad 6Ifa§ r ted 
Clfaiicd; tic ^cbircij, tcr >3cbiwi$, etc. 

3. Names of persons are uninflected if preceded by the arti- 
cle (an adjective or title between article and name makes no 
difference), t >, g. 9 ted £arl f ted £aifcrd Staxl, tern grc$ett grietricb. 
If the title follows the name, or if the name in the genitive, 
modified by an adjective, stands before the noun upon which 
it depends, then the name takes -3. e. g*, tod SteHb Sutwigd ted 
Kremmcit, ted gropen grtetrufcd ($Vnerale. 

4. Names of persons, places, and countries without an arti- 
cle take a genitive in -cd: <?ectbc. t?eetbed; cngloafc, Stglantd; 
Jmj. jlratad. But names of males ending in a sibilant, if 
inflected at all and an apostrophe is not preferred, and femi- 
nine names in -c. form a gonitive in -fitd,i>. <;., Starcnd, granjeitd, 
fteintd. 3e?>icns. Surnames in a sibilant certainly prefer an 
apostrophe. r\ *.\. *Vnfcu$ % $elftraar*eit. C*i?* SJcrle. ©oafc* Jet. 
Names of places in a sibilant arv constructed with wm : tie 
Sr.^^r.ira rca tfrimaiu, tic $cnituiuiKtcit *at $ari*d. 
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66. A dative and an accusative in -en of names of persons are hardly 
in use now, as e. g. t <5djiUern, ®oet$en, ^lopflocfcn. Christian feminine 
names retain them more easily than masculine, e.g., $a\~l bu 2Rarien 
gefprocfyen ? See 68, 3. Such genitives as Gutters Xob, £antend ©eburtetag 
are hardly proper. 

67. Plurals of names of persons are formed in various 
ways. The general rule is : -e for masculine and -e(n) for 
feminine names, e. g., £etnrtd)e, kartell ; but also 23runl)tlrc, 
Sltfabete* -4 forms the plural of masculines ending in a vowel 
and of feminines in -a: 2lnna$, £1190$. 

68. 1. Here also belongs the plural of surnames denoting the mem- 
bers of the family, formed by -3 if ending in a consonant not a sibilant ; 
by -(e)n if ending in a vowel or a sibilant (occurs only in familiar lan- 
guage however), e. g., ©teinbruggen; the Steinbriigges ; ©utylmgS, the 
Suhling family ; RM$. Other endings for the plural, generally of for- 
eign names however, are -ne, -ncn : (£ato, ©atone; ©cipionen, Dttone, and 
Dttonen 5 but the first n belongs to the stem of course. Compare L. 
Scipio, Scipioni8. This 3 was perhaps originally a G. sing. 

2. Biblical names retain foreign inflection : Gfrangelutm SKattyaei, in 3eftt 
Gfyrtfto, SWariae $eimfu$una.. 

3. It should be borne in mind that the rale in the classical writers 
before Goethe's death is not the rule now. Lessing wrote be$ SuttyerS, be$ 
Mammons ; Goethe, Ceiben bed jungen SBertfyerS. The dative and accusa- 
tive in -en are the rule in them, the exception now, §aben <5te $arlen 
gefdjriefcen, SBityelmen a,efu<$t ? 



DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

69. The adjective is inflected according to two sys- 
tems of declension, the Strong and the Weak. It is 
inflected strong when there is no limiting word, before 
it; weak, when there is an article or demonstrative 
pronoun. It is uninflected in the predicate. 
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1. Strong : 










masc. 




fern. 


nenter. 


common gender. 


Sing. N. guter 




flute 


fluted 


Plu. N. flute 


GL guted 




fluter 


fluted 


G. fluter 


D. gutem 




fluter 


gutem 


D. fluten 


A. guten 




flute 


fluted 


A. flute 


2. Weak : 










masc. 




fern. 


neater. 


Sing. N. ber 


flute 




tie flute 


bad flute 


A. ben 


guten 


tie flute 


tad flute 



All other cases, sing, and plu., guten. 

Notice that the nominative and accusative singular of the 
feminine and neuter forms are alike. 

70. After etn, fetn, and the possessive pronouns the adjec- 
tive is strong in the nominative singular of all genders and in 
the accusative singular of feminine and neuter, since it is like 
the nominative. The whole pi. is weak. 

Sg. N. etn grower £)id)ter, etne rote $trfd)e, em tyerrltcfted ©ebid)t 
Gk eined grojjen Dtdjterd, enter roten itirfdje, eined l)errlid)en ©ebicfyted 
D. etnem grojjen £id)ter, einer roten $irfd)e, einem fyerrltdjen ®et>tc^tc 
A. einen grofjen Sifter, eine rote $irfd)e, ein tyerrtid^ed ©ebi$t. 

71. Adjectives ending in -el, -er, -en as a rule drop the e of these 
suffixes when inflected, sometimes however the e of the case-ending -en, 
e.g., ebel, ebler, eble, ebied; mager, magrer, magre, magred; eigen, eigner, eigne, 
eigned ; but tyeitem and $ettren, eblen and ebeln. Those in -er like to retain 
both e's: fyeiterer, tyittxt, fettered. Note therefore: Sin magrer Ddjfe, eined 
magcrn or magren Dcfofen, etc.; ber Ijettere or Ijeitre &tmmel, bed fyeiteren, ljeitren, 
or tyeitern #immeld, etc. ; mein eigned #aud, meined eigenen or eignen #aufed, etc. 
For &o<$, $o$er, $o$e, ^e^ed see 490, 3, 6. 

72. The genitive singular masculine and neuter, -ed, is now so regu- 
larly replaced by -en, that this should perhaps appear in the paradigm. 
Though strictly according to rule, -ed has become the exception; -en has 
prevailed since the 17th century. Voss, Klopstock, and Grimm opposed 
it. Goethe favors it. (£tn, fein, the possessive and the demonstrative 
pronouns never allow -en for -ed; never feinen SJtonned, biefen SSuc&ed. 
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COMPARISON OF THE ADJECTIVE 

73. Adjectives are compared by means of the inflectional 
suffixes -er and -(e)jl, e. g. : 



positive. 


comparative. 


superlative. 


fung 


jiinger 


iiingft 


f*5n 


fc^Bner 


f$5nfi 


reic% 


reiser 


reid>fl 



Those in -el, -en, -er lose this e before the comparative -er ; 
but retain it and lose the e of -efl in the superlative, e. g. } 
mager, magrer, magerft ; bunfel, bunfler, fcimf elfh e in -c (I is as a 
rule retained after t>, t, $, fe, 3, r<$, jj, and jl, but not necessarily, 
e. gr., lautejte, geimffejte, fitjjefle. ©rojjte alone is classical, but in 
the spoken language fitjfte, ijeffjte, fiirjte, etc., are heard. „§o*" 
retains the former f) in the comparative t)i3t)er, and ty in natye 
becomes d): n&4ft. See 490, 3, b. 

74. The umlaut generally takes place, but it is very diffi- 
cult to tell when it does not. A not small number are doubt- 
ful, e. g., Map*, gefunb, fromm, etc. No umlaut iii : 1. Those 
with the stem-vowel au, e.g., lau, fclau, etc. 2. Foreign ones: 
6ra», nofcel, etc. 3. Participles: befucfyt, gemanbt, etc. 4. Deriva- 
tives : (traitor, fdjalfyaft, langfam, unglauMid), etc. 5. Sunt, Maitf, 
bumpf, falfd), fla*, froty, tyotyl, t)olb, fatyl, flar, latym, laj?, loS, matt, 
morfd), platt, plump, rafd), roty, runt, fanft, (art, fcfytaff, fd^lan!, f&roff, 
ftarr, (tola, ftraff, toll, yofl, toatyr, jafym, gart. 

75. The comparative and superlative forms are declined 
just like the positive. Examples : 

©r5jjerer ©pajj, grbjjeres or gr'6§eren @t>a§e$, etc. ; tier grbjjere 
@)>a§, be$ grbjjeren ©pafjed, etc. ; ein grojjerer @pa§ 

tftarfte* SBaffer, bad flarjte SBaffer, ein flarftes Staffer. 

(Sbterer 9Rann, ber ebfere Mann, ein eblerer Wann ; eiteljler Surf*, 
ber eltcljte Surf*, ein eitetjler Surf*. 
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£etfrer ©iinger, fecr tyeifrcre ©finger, cin fyetfrerer (Sanger, G. etne$ 
fyeifreren ©angers, etc. ; fcer ^ciferfle ©<utger. 

76. 1. Irregular Comparison. 
By the use of different stems: 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

gut + good bejfer, adv. ba% + better befl + best 

&iel me|r + more meift + most 

mefyrer mefyrft 

(gering or roenig) minfcer mtnfcefl 

Out and »iel are never compared regularly. 9Wet)rer and mefyrji 
are due to double comparison. „ s D?ei)rft," though occurring in 
Goethe and Schiller, is not classical. Sftebr and mtnber are really 
not adjectives, but are used adverbially and substantively. „33a{$„ 
(mefyr, very, much) is now archaic. ,/£od) frajj t)e£t tfyn fcer linfe 
SKann" (Bu.). Siirbag (onward); „bajj" also means fefyr, ftorf : „£)a$ 
mad)t, er t^at fld^ ia$ fjemr" (Sch.). „Unt> »art> nidjt mefyr gefetyn" 
(G.). 9Rorgen ein mel)rere$ = to-morrow (I will write) more. 

2. Defective and Redundant Comparison. 

a. There is a class of adjectives derived from adverbs and 
prepositions : 



Adv. or prep. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


(aujjer) 


iiujjer 


aujjerjt 


(Winter) 


fcinter 


^interfl 


(inner) 


inner 


innerfl 


(ntefcer) 


niefcer (rare) 


nteberfi 


(ob[er]) 


ober 


oberji 


(unter) 


unter 


unterjt 


(toor, fort) 


sorter 


aorfcerji 



For the derivation of these adverbs, see 551, 3. The 
superlative suffix -ft is added to the comparative. This is 
due to their former full comparison, as for instance, O. H. G. 
pos. Jrintaro, comp. hintaroro, superl. hintardst. The pres- 
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ent comparatives tytntere, ofcere are not even now felt as real 
comparatives ; aujjer has a spurious umlaut ; „56erfie" and 
„fdrberfle" are colloquial ; potter" comes from „fort," O. H. G. 
fordar ; compare Eng. further, which has nothing to do with 
far. 

Comparative. 

nuttier 

(etyer, adv.) + ere 



b. 



Positive- 

(mtttel) + middle 
(e$e, conj.) 
(lag + late) 

(ffc) 



(fiirber, adv.) 



Superlative. 

mittclft 

crfl + erst 

lefct + last 

gfirfl (subst, ) + first 



The first compares regularly like an adjective in -c(. The 
positive occurs only in compounds now, and the comparative 
has the force of the positive. 



77. Cardinals, 
etas, + one 
g»ei, -f two 
tret, + three 
»ier, + four 
fiinf, + five 
fed$, + six 
flefcen, + seven 
ait, + eight 
mutt, + nine 
je^n, + ten 
elf, eilf, elf, + eleven 
3»elf, jtoblf, + twelve 
treige^n, 4- thirteen 
vferge^n, + fourteen 
funfse^n, + fifteen 
fed)($)ae$n, + sixteen 
3»anaig, + twenty 
ein unt sttKtttjig, -f twenty-one 



NUMERALS. 



3»et unD awanjig, + twenty-two 
brei unl> awanjig, + twenty-three 

todjHB, + thirty 

ein unt> trcigtg, -f- thirty-one 

^ieraig, + forty 

fltofjlfl, funfolg, + fifty 

fe*$aifl, fe^gifl, + sixty 

fie6(en)aig, + seventy 

adstaig, + eighty 

neimatg, + ninety 

Ijuntiert (fca$ £unfcert), + a hun- 
dred 

(ein) tyunbert unt) ?in(&), + a hun- 
dred and one 

(ein) fyunfcert unt> a»et, + a hun- 
dred and two 

(tin) fyunfcert (imb) gefyt, + a 
hundred and ten 
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(ein) ljunfcert unb tfoantfQ, + a hundred and twenty 

(ein) i)unbert eitt unb gtoanjtg, + a hundred and twenty-one 

(ein) fyunbertacfyt unb ad)t$fg, + a hundred and eighty-eight 

3»etljunfcert, + two hundred 

bretyunbert feti)$ unb fleb^ig, -f three hundred and seventy-six 

tawfenb (baS Saufenb), + a thousand 

(ein) toufenb unt ein(3), + a thousand and one 

(ein) taufenb brei unb fcierjig, + a thousand and forty-three 

(ein) taufenb ein^untert or elfljunbert, + a thousand . and one 

hundred 
ein taufenb ad)tyuttbert t>rei unb ad^tg or ad^eljn tyunbert brei utto 

a $$9/ + one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
bret(mal) tyunbert taufenb, 4- three hundred thousand 
eine SfMto'n, + a million 
eine 9Ritlta'rbe, a thousand millions 
eine SitHo'n, + a billion 

78. Inflection. 

Fully inflected are only etn$, gwei, tret, as follows : 

Neuter. 

ein(e)$ 

eineS, when used substantively. 

ein, like the indefinite article 
when used attributively. 

„** »ar einer benfs $u £er$en ging" (Ch.) ; „tint »on feetoen," one 
of two things. 





Masc. 


Pem. 


N. 


einer 


eine 


G. 


eines 


einer 


N. 


ein 


eine 



N. a»ei 


G. a»eier 


D. jweien 


A. gtoei 


N. brei 


G-. breier 


D. breien 


A. brei 



79. Older inflections were masc. ween, fern. jtt>o. Qml the neuter, 
has crowded out the masculine and feminine forms, which may still 
be found in the older modern classics, and still in use in the S. G. 
dialects. Sa3 jtteten re#t ift ift breien ju en$e. Durdj jweier Beugen 2Jhmb 
totrb aflcrtttfrW bte 2Ba$r$«t fimb (F., I. 3013). 3»ecn,bic mit mir ukrfu^ren 
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♦ . . . (UK). 8ti>0 $ofen etneS XwtyS, cut from the same cloth. *3»o 
3ungfcrn in ben bejten Safyren* (Gellert). The plurals jweie and brcic are in 
analogy with the strong noon and adjective declensions From 4-12 
the e in the plural represents O. H. G. i when they were t-Btems, funfc < 
fimfi. The only other case in which these numbers are inflected is the 
dative plural (in -en): auf alien SHeren frieefcen, afle SHere »on fldj jhecfen; mil 
@e$fen fafyren; ju Xircien, Bttciar, jweien are according to the adjective 
inflection. 

80. Ordinals. 

The ordinals are formed from the cardinals by adding -te 
to the numbers from 2-19, and -fie from 20 on. 

(Dcr) erfte, + first fed)jie, + sixth 

g»eite, + second f*d)gel}!tte f + sixteenth 

fcrftte, + third Jtoftttjtflfte, -f twentieth 

fcterte, -f fourth tyunfcertfte, + hundredth 

funfte, + fifth taufenfcfle, + thousandth 

Their inflection is that of adjectives ; gmeiter, fcer jfoette, etn 
abetter; G-. einea jmetten. See 438, 1. 





PRONOUNS. 




81. Pergonal Pronouns. 














Special forms for gender in the 


Common gender, 


• 


singular. 




I. 


II. 


in. 


III. 








Reflexive. 


Masc. Fern. 


Neuter. 


Sing. N. id) 


t)u 




er fie 


e$ 


G-. meiner 


toetner 


feiner 


feiner tljrer 


feiner 


(metn) 


(tetn) 


(fein) 


(fein) 


(fein, e6) 


D. mix 


Mr 


P$ 


tym i§r 


ftym 


A. mid) 




W 


tin fie 


e$ 


Plu. N. mfr 


pe 




G. wnfer 


euer 





tyrer 




(unfrer) 


(euret) 








D. wis 


eud) 


P* 


tynrn 




A. un* 


eud) 


p« 


P« 
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Tbe first and second persons and the plural of the third 
person are of common gendfr. The singular of the third 
person has a form for each ge nder. 

82. In the genitive singular the longer forms in -er are 
common; the others are now archaic and poetic, e.g., rr 25ergi^ 
meimtify" (the flower). „3d) fcenfe £etn," etc. (G.). The length- 
ened forms eurer, unfrer are not yet sanctioned, though common 
in the spoken language, and, especially eurer, not very rare in 
the classics, e. g., „(SMe cr) bet Safe! Surer fel&fl ntd)t adjtet" (Sch.). 
,/£ann betarf e$ unferer ntd)t„ (Sch.). The genitive singular neu- 
ter „e$" occurs still in certain constructions, generally called 
an accusative: „Sr Ijat e$ feinen £ef)l fcafj . ♦ • ." (Sch.). 3$ Hn 
e$ mitoe* @S nimmt mid) SBuuber. (See 183, 199, 2.) 

83. Beflexive Pronouns. 

For the first and second persons the personal pronouns 
serve as such, e. g., id) fur Ate mid}, fotr freuen un$, iljr fc^eut eud). 
For the third person the forms are made up of the personal 
and the old reflexive pronouns : 

Maec. and neater. Fern. Common gender. 

Sing. G. fetuer (tyrer, pers. pron.) Plu. (ttyrer, pers. pron.) 
D., A. fty fl$ fty 

84. The reciprocal pronoun has no special form; as such 
are used unS, eud), fid), ehwntier, meaning "each other," "one 
another." Ex.: 3^ fcfyfoat *«$• 8Bir f&etten einanfcer nic^t. 

The Possessive Pronouns. 

85. The possessive pronouns are: mefn + my; fceitt + thy; 
feitt,his,its; if)r, her; unfer + our; euer + your; ifyr, their; 3fo 
your ; tier meute -f- mine ; fcer teine + thine, etc. ; fcer meinfge + 
mine; fcer fcetntge + thine, etc. 

They are inflected like adjectives (see 69) ; but metn, betn, 
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fetn, itnfer, euer, tyr, like the indefinite article (see 38), in which 
the nominative singular masculine and the nominative and ac- 
cusative singular neuter are uninflected, e. g. : 

Neuter. Feminine. 

Sing. N., A. metn £ud) fcetne 9ltdjte 

G. metaea Judged Reiner Sttc&te 

D. meinem £ttd)e betner 9li$te 

PZm. N., A. mcine Xix&tv betne 9lid)ten 

G. metncr Stiver tciner 9ltd)ten 

D. mcinen £itd)ern fcetnen 9ltd)ten 

For the declension of fcer mcine, ber metntge, see the weak 
adjective, 69, 2. The rest stand uninflected used predica- 
tively and when they follow the noun (now archaic), e. g., 
2Ba* metrt tft, baS ifl betn unt> ma* bein ijl, ba$ ifl mcin (B.). £u 
baft ba$ £er$e mein fo gang genommen ein (Song). 

86. Suer, (Sure, ©etner, 6eine are often abbreviated Into (Sw., ©r., ©e. : ©e. 3Wajefl&t, 
(Su>. ©ofylgeboren. 3$ro is archaic, «. £., 3$ro ©naben. It is an imitation of the old 
G. bero (see 89). It does not occur before the seventeenth century. It stands for mas- 
culine and feminine sing. and pi. in titles: $&ro ©naben, (£minen$, £)urdjlaud)t. 

87. The possessive pronouns form certain compounds with wegen, 
fyalben, widen, and gleutyen. Ex. : meinetoegen, tyretnxgen, metnetyalfren, i$re$* 
gleidjen, eureSgleidjen. The compounds with roegen and fyalfren are really 
D. plu. meinen roegen, beinen fyil&en. After n sprang up the excrescent t — 
meinentwegen, betnenfyatben, current in the sixteenth century. These became 
the now classical meinettt)egen, beinettyalben, though the longest forms are 
still heard ; also meinn)al&en, even metntStyalben, occur, but they are not 
good. fWeinctwitten < meinentttitfen < meinenwitten are original accusatives, 
e. g. y urn nteinen widen = for my sake. 

The origin of ifcre3glei<$en, etc., is not so clear, ©leicfyen is without 
doubt the adjective used as a noun and governing a preceding genitive, 
which was at first the genitive of the personal pronoun and became later 
the possessive pronoun agreeing with gletdjen (M. H. G. sine gettcheri). 
But whence $ ? Is it the genitive sign -e8 in compound nouns, £iek8* 
Brief* SRtttag^jhmbe, which was looked upon as a mere connective? (See 
618, 2.) In M. H. G. was a Gen. mines, dines, which with miner, stood for 
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min, almost exclusively before selbes. But betncdflieti&cn is not old enough 
to connect with M. H. G. dines selbes. 

Other compounds with the possessive, like metncdtetld, mctwrfeitd (see 
552), are clearly genitives. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

" 88. These are : 1. fcer, Me, tad + the, that ; 2. Mefer, Mefe, 
Mefed + this ; iener, {ene, Jetted, that, + yon. The first, when 
used with the noun, differs only in accent and not in declen- 
sion from the article (see 39). When used substantively 
(without the noun) it declines : 



Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter. 


Common gender. 


Sing. N. fcer 


Me 


fc<ld 


Plu. Me 


G. fceffett 


fcerett 


toejfen 


fcerett 


tied 


fcer 


ted 


fcerer (fcer) 


D. bern 


fcer 


tern 


toetten 


A. Den 


Me 


m 


Me 



89. The spelling of »be$" for »be$" is unwarranted. It implies that 
H is an abbreviation of «befTen," which it is m t. 

»$)ero" is the O. H. G. form retained in certain phrases, as in bero 
©naben. £erent»e<jcn, ^albtn, etc., are forms like meinetftegen, etc., bat 
rarely lose the n before t. For their explanation see 87. 

Masc Fern. Neater. 

90. Mefer Mefe Mefed and tiled + this 
fetter Jette Jetted + yon, that 

These are declined like strong adjectives, and stand adjec- 
tively and substantively: Mefe geber, Mefed Sitttettfajj, Jctter Sawn. 
3ened tort tjt meitt 33ud). 

91. Another group of demonstrative pronouns, sometimes 
called " determinative/' consists of : 

Masc. Fern. Neater. 

fcerjentge Mejetttfle fcadjetttge, the, that 

fcerfelfce Mefelbe t>adfel&e, the same 

terfelMge MefelMge fcadfelMge, the same 

fetter, felfrjt (uniiiuected), feftiger feftige felbtged, the same 

fUd^(er) fold)(e) fold)(ed), + such 
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1. The inflection of the first three is that of „ter" and a 
weak adjective, e. g., fcerjentge, bedjentgen, temjfnigen, etc. Their 
composition is apparent, -ig is the usual adjective suffix (see 
525, 1). 

In the 16th century ber is still separated from felfc-, jen-, and earlier 
the latter were even declined strong, bcr inter, bent felbem, but they soon 
followed the n declension. „Dcr \tnt, M from which wberjenige* developed, 
becomes obsolete in the 17th century. »2)erfeftigc" < #berfclbc". Accent : 
bc'rjenige, but berfe'lbe. 

2. ©etter is a stereotyped form like ttotfer, and felbjt is a geni- 
tive singular of felb, M. H. G. selbes. The excrescent t appears 
first in the 13th century. 

3. ©old) is inflected like any adjective, even with -en in the 
genitive singular, e.g., foldjenfafld, foldjen ©laufeend. It may be 
uninflected, always if followed by ein and generally if followed 
by another adjective. An apostrophe after fold) is uncalled 
for. ©old) ein 9Ramt, fold) fd)one Slum en. Sine fold)c Seletbtgung 
fann id) ntd)t ^ergeffen. 3ld er folded fal) . . . . (B.). 

92. Interrogative Pronouns. 

SBer + who ; toad + what ; toeldjer + which ; toad fur ein, 
what sort of. 

1. SBer declines : 

Masc. and fern. Neuter. 

N. toer toad 

GL toejfen, toed toejfen, toed 

D. toem 

A. wen toad 

SBejj or toefd: toed as bcffcn: bed. See 89. The genitive lengthened 
by -en like bed > beffcn was not yet established in the 16th century. 
S8$t& is now archaic, except in compounds, e.g., totfyalb, wedttegen. For 
toefTentyaften, see bcffent-, berentyalben, 87, 89. 

2. SBeld) + which, what, declines strong. Before „etn" it is 
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always, and before an adjective it is often left uninflected, 
also in poetry when used adjectively: SBeld) ©etiimmel ©trajjen 
auf ! (Sch.). SBeld) ein ©efiif)t (P. 1011). SCctd^cr s 3Ramt war ed ? 

3. SBad fur, »ad fiir ein, what, what kind of. „Sin" alone is 
inflected like the indefinite article if used adjectively; like a 
strong adjective if used substantively: „2Bad fiir Serge, »aS fiir 
SBuften .... trennen und fcenn nod)?" (Le.). 38ad fiir ein $5arxm 
if* tad ? 2Bad fiir Dtnte ifl Die* ? 

93. Relative Pronouns. 

1. Der, bte, tad, which, + that, who, declines like the demon- 
strative, but the genitive plural is never berer : Seiner fiegte nod) 
tier nid)t gefbitten $at (Bo.). 

2. SBetdjer, toeldje, welded, + which, who, that, always declines 
strong: Dad 33u$, melted id) gelefen bah. 

3. 2Ber, -f who, whoever. The inflection is the same as that 
of the interrogative: 2Ber ed (aud)) fei, whoever it be. 

4. 3Bad, -f what, whatsoever. The inflection is the same as 
that of the interrogative : 28ad er (aud)) fagen ma$, no matter 
what he says. 

Indefinite Pronouns and Indefinite Numerals. 

94. 3fafcerer, anfcere, anbered, + other, different : fcer anfcere, 
tie anfcere, t>ad anbere, tie anfcerem Declined like any adjective, 
used substantively and adjectively. 

95. Siner, eine, eined, + one, the numeral with its deriva- 
tives fein, none, and etmge, generally only plural " some." 

Sin- is always strongly inflected and stands only substan- 
tively. Standing adjectively it is declined like the indefinite 
article (see 39). With def. art. : tier eine, Me einen. 

tfetn is inflected like the indefinite article, but standing 
substantively is declined feiner, feine, fein(e)d : Reiner tofrt) aid 
SKeifler gefroren (Pro v.). 
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96. Stltd)-, some ; eft»a$, anything ; n?er, anybody ; toat, any- 
thing, something; roeldj-, some, any; etnig-, some. 

Stltdh" and mlfy- are always inflected strong. The singular 
of etltd) is rare, having the force of "tolerable," "some": mtt 
etlicfeem Srfolge, with some success. 

97. Compounds with {e: Jeter, every, each; iegltd), jebmeber 
(= jefcer) stand adjectively and substantively; ietermmtn, every- 
body; {emanb, anybody; ntemanb, nobody. 

3&tx, ieglfd)-, Je&weber, each, every, are declined like strong 
adjectives. 3eflH$ and jebroeber are not common now ; they 
have the same meaning. 3etermann has only a genitive singu- 
lar in ~$. 3*manb and ntemanb decline : N. jemanb, G. jemanb(e)s, 
D. jemanbem, -ben, A. jiemanben. 

If jeber, jegltd), jebtoeber are preceded by the indef. art., they 
are declined like any adjective preceded by ein, e. g. ein Jeber, 
eine$ ieben, etnem jieben, einen jeben. 

The accusative and dative are N. H. G., taken from the 
adjective inflection. Though the classics are full of these 
cases, the best usage for the spoken language favors no case- 
ending for accusative and dative. 

98. 9Ran, one, any one. It is only nominative. The other 
cases are made up from ein- or »u\ 9Jicm is old spelling for 
9Rann, from which in M. H. G. it was not distinguished. Its 
corresponding possessive is fein : 9Ran fllaubt tym nictyt. Wlan 
fann feinen etgenen Stvtf ntd)t ejfen (Prov.). 

99. 9tid}t$, nothing, allows of no further inflection. It is 
itself the genitive of M. H. G. nifit = ni-wiht and nio-iviht. 
Compare Eng. naught = na-wiht. 9Md)t3, the genitive, 
stands for the emphatic combination nihtes niht, "not a 
thing " = gar ntd)ts. 

3u ntdjte, mit nid)ten, " not at all," show still that ntd)t was 
once a noun fully inflected: Sejfer ct»a$ benn ntd)t$ (Prov.). 
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100. As indefinite numerals it is customary to classify 
all + all; betoe + both; befoe* + each or either; gang, whole; 
lauter, " nothing but; " mand) + many; metyr + more; metyrere, 
several; tie metflen -f most, the majority; tie mefyrften (= We 
metjfrn) ; ein paax, a few, lit. " a pair; *' famtlldje, all, altogether; 
fca$ itbrige, tie iibrigen, the rest; del, much, many; wenig, little, 
few ; etu luentg, a little ; genug + enough. 

Of these, all, gan3, mandj, »lel, wenig may stand uniirflected. 
Otherwise they are inflected like adjectives : 33tel (stetne gab's 
unt wentg 93rot (Uh.). ®ani Deutfcfylanfc lag in ©d)mad) unb 
©camera (Mosen). Da* ganje Deutfd&tanb fo(t e$ fetn (Arndt). 

Sauter, mefyr, ein paar, ein tvenig, genug are indeclinable. 



CONJUGATION. 

101. The verb varies for person and number; for tense 
(present and preterit) and mood (indicative and subjunctive). 
From the present stem are formed the imperative and the 
noun-forms of the verb, viz. , the infinitive, present participle 
with the gerundive, and the past participle in -(c)t. Accord- 
ing to the formation of the preterit we distinguish two great 
systems of conjugations, the " strong ' and the " weak." The 
strong verbs form the preterit by substituting a different stem- 
vowel from that of the present, e. g., geben — gab, tragen — trug ; 
the weak, by adding -(e)te to the stem, e. g., loben — lobte, 
glauben — glaubte. 

102. The infinitive, the preterit, and the past participle 
are generally given as the " principal parts " of a verb. The 
infinitive represents the forms with the present stem. Know- 
ing the preterit or the past participle, one can tell whether a 
verb is weak or strong. If the preterit ends in — (c)te the past 
participle ends in ~(e)t ; if the preterit is strong, the past par- 
ticiple ends in -en, e. g., fagen, fagte, gefagt ; faugen, fog, gefogen. 
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The infinitive and the past participle help form the compound 
tenses. 

103. The following paradigms show the various inflections: 



WEAK. 

PRESENT. PRETERIT. 



STRONG. 



PRETERIT. 



Ind. 

id) lobe 
feu lobf* 
er lobt 
ttrir loben 
tyr lobt 
fie loben 



Subj. 

lobe 

lobeft 

lobe 

loben 

lobet 

loben 



Ind. and tufa Ind. 



Imp. 
2. sg. lobe (fcu) 

1. pi. loben wir 

2 UoJ(e)tW 

I loben @ie 



lobte 

lobteft 

lobte 

lobten 

lobtet 

lobten 

Inf. 
loben 

Pres. part., 
Gerundive. 

lobcnD 

Past part. 

gelobt 



flnge 

fhtflt 
flngen 
(Ingt 
flngert 

2. sg. 
I. pi. 



Subf. 

ffofle 
flngefl 

(Inge 
fingen 
jlnflet 
flngen 



Ind. 
fang 

fangft 

fang 

fangen 

fanflt 

fanjjen 



fSnge 

fdngefl 

fanfle 

fdngen 

fdnget 

fdngen 



imp. 

ffofl(e) (tm) 
flngen mir 



( flnaen ©ie 



) 



Inf. 

flngen. 

Pres. part., 
Gerundive. 

flngenb 
Past part. 

gefungen 



104. The personal suffixes are: 

Sg. 1. p. -e, except for strong preterit. 

2. p. -(e)fl for both tenses and moods. 

3. p. -(e)t for the present indicative. In the pres. subj. 

and in the pret. ind. and subj. the 3. p. is like 
the first 
PL 1. p. -(e)n for both tenses and moods. 

2. p. -(e)t for both tenses and moods ; also for the im- 

perative. 

3. p. -(e)n for both tenses and moods. 

The retention or rejection of the thematic or connecting vowel -e- is treated later. 
See na 

105. Imperative. The 2. p. sg. ends in -e in all verbs 
excepting those strong ones that have the interchm%<& oi 
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e — i or e — ie in the 2. and 3. p. sg. pres. ind., e. g. t Xxam, jdjanc, 
bete, bitte, grabe, t)ebe, but fprttfc, frifj, ntmm. 

106. Infinitive. It always ends in -en except in those 
weak verbs in which it is preceded by -el, -er : wantoclit, 
wanfcern ; also in fein, tfynn, which are non-thematic verbs. 
See 449, 2. 

107. Participles. The present pari and the gerundive 
always end in -enfc: fyojfenb, t)elfent>, ctn 2tebent>er, ein $u beweifenter 
@a$, a proposition to be demonstrated. They are declined 
like adjectives. 

The past participle is formed by the prefix ge-, and the suf- 
fix -(e)t for weak verbs, the suffix -en for strong ones: Heben — 
gettebt, Mattern — geblattert, tragen — getragen, flngen — gefungen. 

108. ©e- does not stand: 

1. Before tyeifjen, laffen, fetyen, fyelfen, iernen (?), letyren (?), fybren, 
when an infinitive depends upon them in a compound tense: 
3d) tjabe ityn geljen tyetf en, fommen taffen, fagen fyoren. For Iernen 
and let)ren, gelernt and gelebrt are better usage. 

2. In the preterit-present verbs (= modal auxiliaries, see 
134) which form similar past participles, viz., fonnen, tiirfen, 
mogen, miijfen, foflen, nwflen. 9Ran fyat t>a$ wilte Sier nidjt fangen 
fonnen* See 113. 

3. In the past participles of verbs having inseparable pre- 
fixes, e. g., aerlajfen, entfagt, bebecft, gefcadjt, except frefien < t>ev -f 
effen and verbs in which b and g are no longer felt to be the 
prefixes be and ge (see 543), e. p., gefrejjen, geblieben < bleiben, 
gegtoubt; geglid)en < glei^en. See gegeffen, 128. 

4. In verbs with the foreign ending -t'eren, e. g., marfdjteren — 
marfd)iert ; probieren — probtert Even when these are com- 
pounded with separable Germanic prefixes, they take no ge- : 
au$marfd)tert, einfhifctcrt. 

5. SBorben < foerfcen never takes ge-, when it is an auxiliary 
in the passive voice, e. g., Sr ifl getobt tuorben. 
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Compound Tenses. 

109. These are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs 
$aben, fein, werben; the last in the future active and the whole 
passive; Ijaben and fein in the active voice. As a matter of con- 
venience the simple tenses of these auxiliaries are given here. 

110. 



PRESENT. 



Ind . 

t$ tyabe 
fcuiafi 
er $at 
nnr $cAm 
ifyr mt 
fte $<&tn 



Subj. 

Ijabe 

tyabeft 

babe 

^aben 

^abet 



Imperative, 

2. s^r. $abe (bu) 
1. jo/, Ijaben wir 
2 ^ I Wet (£) 
( $ahn ©It 



PRESENT. 

id? werbe wert)e 

tu wlrjt tt>ertefl 

er n>irb werbe 

n>tr werben werben 

it)r tt>crbet werbet 

fie werben werben 



PBETEEIT. 

Ind. Subj. 

Ijatte tyatte 

^attefl ^attefl 

batte batte 

fatten batten 

battet battet 

batten batten 

Pre*, part., 
gerund. 

tyabenb 

Past part. 

gebabt 

PRETERIT. 

wart), wurbe 
warbft, nmrbejl 
warb, nmrbe 
nmrben 
wurbet 
wurben 



PRESENT. 



Ind. 

bin 
Mft 

flnb 
feib 
finb 



Subj. 

fei 
feiefl 

fel 

feien 
fetet 
feien 



PRETERIT. 

Ind. Siibj. 



war 

warjl 

war 



ware 

ware(l 

ware 



waren waren 
waret warct 
waren waren 



Imperative. 
2. sg. fei (bit) 

1. />Z. feien wir 
^ ( feien @ie 



Inf. 
fein 

Pre*, ^wirf . 
feienb 

Pa*£ par*. 

gewefen 



wurbe 

witrbeft 

witrbe 

wurben 

wtirbet 

wurben 



Imperative. 
2. sg. werbe (bu) 

1. pi. werben wir 

2. »Z. j mcrM ^ 

* 1 werben <5te 

Inf. werben 

P<w^ part, worben 



111. 1. $a&ett has contracted forms for the 2. and 3. pers. sing.: $afl 
< hdst < habest; $at < hdt < habet. The pret. has undergone the same 
contractions : Jatte < hMe < habete, etc. The pret. subj. has umlaut due 
to the influence of strong and pret.-pres. verbs. In dialect the old con- 
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Passive Voice. 

116. The passive voice is formed by ftertoen except in the 
imper. The tense of the auxiliary with the past participle 
of the verb forms the corresponding passive tense, ffierfcen 
forms its compound tenses with fetn and toertcn. 

Present : id) mxU gelott, I am praised, am being praised. 
Preterit : id) mart) or nmrfce gclobt, I was praised. 
Perfect : id) bin gelobt worsen, I have been praised. 
Pluperfect : id) wax gelobt tootben, I had been praised. 
Future : id) fterfce geloBt totttim, I shall be praised. 
Future perfect : id) frerte gelobt ttotten fetn, I shall have been 

praised. 

1. Conditional : id) nriirfcc gelobt toerben,I should be praised. 

2. or Conditional perfect : id) nmrte gelobt worfcen fetn, I 

should have been praised. 
Imperative : fei (fot) gclott, be (thou) praised. 

[*><*> «**i be (you) praised, 
feien ©it flciott J VJ ' F 

Infinitive : gelobt toerbcn, to be praised. 

fldobt wort en fein, to have been praised. 

Weak Conjugation. 

117. The weak conjugation forms the principal parts by 
suffixing -te or — ete in the preterit: lofeen, lobte, retten, rettete; by 
prefixing fle- and suffixing -t or -et in the past participle: 
gelobt, gerettet* For the simple tenses see 103, for the com- 
pound, 112-115. 

L Verbs of this conjugation are with few exceptions derivative verbs, and most of 
them can be recognized as such by certain marks of derivation, such as suffixes (-tin, 
-era, -tgen, -ieren, -jen, -f$en) or umlaut. (But there are a few strong verbs with 
umlaut: ttkfltit, trftgen, getoren, etc.). 

118. 1. The connecting vowel always stands before t, whether per- 
sonal suffix (8. p. sg. and 2. p. pi.) or in the participle and preterit, if the 
stem ends in b or t ($); if the stem ends in m and n, preceded by another 
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consonant which is not m or n, e.g. t tx rebet, tyr ntelbet, toir tt>alteten# getroflet, 
er atmete, id) $et<$nete. 

Those in m and n have lost an e before these consonants. Compare them with their 
nouns : Stem, 3eidjen. Those in n are often treated like those in el, er, to which they 
really belong (see sab 3) : jeidjente, regente. Bat these forms are not elegant. 

2. The connecting vowel stands in the 2. p. sg. present ind. also after 
stems in f, fd>. $, jf, i, $, besides the stem-endings sub 1, e.g., bu rcbefl, 
»altefl, fdjmadjtef*, re^neft, reifeft fifd&efl, fpageft, fafleft nnbmefl, bcijeft, ftofcefL 

3. Verbs in -eln and -cm rarely show the connecting vowel e, e. g. t t<$ 
$anbelte, er tjanbelt, a,eld$elt, mir ttanberten. In the 1. p. sg. present ind. and 
subj., in the imperative 2. p. sg. they generally lose their own t, e.g., id) 

ttanbte, toanbre, fd)mei$le (bu). 

4. In solemn diction and in poetry any verb may retain the connecting 
vowel. On the other hand, the poet and the people take many liberties 
in the omission of it (sub 1 and 2). For instance, £)ad nette $au$ ifi aufee* 
rtd)t 1 t (Uh.). <Seib mir gegrugt, kfrcuittVte (Sdjaren ! (Sch.). 9teb 1 jlbu »on einem 
bcr ba lebet? (id.), ©egruget fetb mir, eblc $errn! ©egrufjt tyr, f$one Damen 
(G.). See P. 3216, 3557. In fact though such full forms as bu fifd&eft 
rafejt, faffefl* pufceft, etc., are written, one generally hears bu fffd&t, raft, fafjt, 
pufct, etc. This applies also to strong verbs, e. g. t bu ttctf$t, flo§t, reijjt. 

5. The present subj. nearly always shows full forms, but the preterit 
ind. and subj. have coincided : bag bu Uefcefy tyr Kebet; bag i$ liebte, rebete. 

Irregular Weak Verbs. 

119. There are two groups of these verbs. One has a dif- 
ference of vowel which looks like ablaut, the other has besides 
different vowels also a change in consonants. 

1. The stems show nit or nt>: 



Inf. 


Pret. ind. 


Subj. 


Past participle. 


brennen 


brannte 


6rennte 


gebrannt 


fenben 


fanbte 


fenbete 


gefantt 



Here belong brennen, + burn ; fennen, to be acquainted 
with, + ken; nennen, + name; rennen, + run; fenben, + send; 
tuenfcen, to turn, + wend, went. The last two have also a pre- 
terit ind. fenbete, fcenbete. 
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2. The stems show nf, ng. Here belong : 

Inf. Pret. ind. Snbj. Past participle. 

fcenfeti *<*$** **$* gefcadjt v 

bunfen t toeudjte (tinufye) teuc^te gefceudjt 

t fcimfte t>xinftc gefciinft 

bringen bracfcte bradjte gebracfyt 

Strong Conjugation. 

120. Strong verbs must have different stem-vowels in the 
preterit and present, since in this way difference of tense is 
expressed. But the vowel of the past participle may coincide 
with that of the present, as in geben, gab, gegeben v, fatyren, fufyr, 
gefafyren vi, fatten, l)ielt, fallen vn; or with that of the preterit, 
as in bet§en, btfj, gebijfen i, btegen, bog, gebogen n, gltmmert, glomm, 
gegtommen vm. The past participle ends in -en, and has the 
prefix ge-, e. g., geftofyten, gerufetu For simple tenses see 103. 

121. The personal suffixes are the same as in weak verbs. 
Compare Uebte, Uebtcjl, Uebte, etc. ; fafy, fa$(l, fafy, etc. The imper- 
ative 2. p. sg. has no ending when the present ind. has inter- 
change of e-t, it, e. g., i&i berge, fcu btrgfl, er birgt; imp. birg ; brecfyen 
— bricb; ejjen — t§. This interchange of c-i, ic occurs in m 3, 
iv, v; in verbs which do not have it there is no difference of 
stem- vowel in the imperative and the present, e. g., fallen — 
l)alt ; fd)totmmen — fdjrotmnu But often e is added in analogy 
with weak verbs, always when the verb is either strong or 
weak, e. g. 9 rufen — rufc vn ; f&fagen — fc^tagc vi ; always tvebe, 
bet&ege, ewage vm. In the last group there is of course no 
interchange of e-t, e. g., £u befoegfl, er beroegt. When the stem 
ends in t, -let in the 3. p. sg. is contracted to single t, if the 
stem-vowel changes. M. H. G. giltet > gilft > gilt. & g., 
gelten — er gift; fedbten — er ftctyt; raten, rat; but rettet, fctynetfcct. 
Special mention is made of these peculiarities under each 
class and verb. The preterit subj. always has umlaut and 
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the 1. and 3. p. sg. end in e, e. g. y id) fat), bu fatyjl, er fat), etc. ; 
but id) fa^e, bu jHefc er fafye. 

The verbs are best classified according to the ablaut-series. 
(See 393.) 

122. I. Class. Ablaut : ei t, ie i, te, 

1. Division : ei i i. 

The stem ends in fj (jf ), f, d), t, b-t 

Examples: fcetjjen, Mp, geMjfen ; fdjlelfen, fd)Hff, gefc^Uffen ; fdjretten, 
fcbritt, gefctyrUten; fceidjen, feid), genrtdjen; letben, litt, gelittetu 

The following verbs belong here : fceijjcttr + bite ; fcleictyen (intrans.), + 
bleach, but also weak, always when trans. ; fi$ fceffeifjen, to apply one's 
self; <jlei$en, to be + like, strong since the 17th century, in the sense of 
+ liken it is still weak, a N. H. G. distinction, M. H. G. only weak ; 
glet§en, + glitter, nothing to do with the rare g lei fen < gelihsen, to 
deceive, or cntgleifeitr to run off the track < ©eleife, track ; gletten, + glide ; 
greifen, to seize, + gripe ; greincn, + grin, rare and generally weak, grinfen, 
its derivative, has taken its place ; feifen, to quarrel, is strong or weak, < 
L. G. ; fneifen, to pinch, L. G. > N. H. G. ; freifdfjen and freifjen, to scream, 
are related, both weak and strong, not H. G. ; leiben, to suffer, -f loathe 
pfetfen, to whistle, + pipe < L. pipare ; reipen, to tear, + write, draw 
retten, + ride on horseback; fcfyfei<$en, to sneak (+ slick and sleek) 
fd&letfen, to grind, + slip, weak in the sense of " to drag, raze " ; ftyletgen, 
+ slit, split ; fd&meifjen, + smite, throw ; ftyneiben, to cut ; fd)retten f to stride 
fpletjjen, + split, L. and M. G. ; f!rei<$en, to wipe, cross, + strike, etc., with 
very varying meanings ; fhretten, to strive ; tt>ei$en, to yield ; compare 
mid), + weak, wicker ; weak, it means to soak, soften. 

2. Division : ei it ie* 

Examples : gebetljett, gebtel), gebietyen ; ret&en, rtefc, gedeben. 

Here belong: Wei&en, to remain (+ leave); gebetyen, to thrive, the part, 
has a doublet, {jebiejen, thriven, gebiegen, solid, pure ; letyen, to borrow, + 
lend ; meiben, to avoid ; pretfen, + to praise, strong only since the 15th cen- 
tury, < $Prei$ < M. H. G. prfo < O. Fr. prfo < L. prttium, analogous to 
Fr. priser; retfcen, to rub ( + rive) ; jtyetben, to separate ; jtyeinen, + shine : 
jtyretben, to write ( + shrive); fc^reieitr to scream (?) ; jtyttetgen, to be silent, 
weak in the sense of "to still a child"; fpeten, to spit, + spew; ftetgen, 
to climb; trei&em + to drive; ttetfen, to point out, in the 16th century 
still weak ; $etyen, to accuse ( + indict). 
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123. Notice the interchange of M in the lint division, t. g. % Mneiben, ftnttt, 
gcfi^nittcn ; but not in the second, viz., mctbea, mteb, gcmteben ; f^citen, fd)iet, or ftietrn. 
(See 416.) When the stem ends in fc or f, the S. p. eg. present ind. is heard merely as 
ending in ft, whether spelt so or not. The foil form -*fl Ptands only in elevated diction, 
e. g. % bu famfifct, Ufyt, btffeifct bty ; b* toeifefl and totifi, bu prrifffl and prctfl. (See 118, 
4.) Notice also the donbling of t and f in fawUen, farm ; ftvtUtn, fhritt : Wrifrn, ftltff, 
etc. 

124. IL Class. Ablaut : ie (it, an) 6, o o, o* 
L Division : ie (aw) o 6. 

The stem ends in fj (ff), d), f, b-t. 

Examples : flic Jen, flofj, geflojfen ; triefen, trojf, gehrojfen. 

Here belong: *trbrie§tn, to disgust, vex; fUcjjcn, + flow ( + fleet); 
gif jj ow to pour ; frtecfccn, + to crouch, creep (?) ; gcnif fen, to enjoy ; rie^en, 
to smell, + reek ; ftytegen, + to shoot ; fcfyUcfcn, to slip, rare, supplanted 
by its derivative ftlupfra; f<$Ue§cn, to close, lock ; fpriejkn, + to sprout ; 
triefen, + to drip ; faofcn, to drink (of animals); ftcbcn, see index. 

2. Division : ie, u, an o o. 

Examples : fHegen, flog, gcftogen ; tritgen, trog, getrogen ; faugen, 
fog, gefogem 

Here belong : 1. In ie : Mtgett, to bend ; bitten, to offer, + to bid ; 
fltegtn, + to fly ; fUefcn, + to flee ; friercn, + to freeze ; flte&en, + to 
cleave, split ; fdjieben, + to shove ; jKebcn, to scatter ; wclimn, + to lose; 
lie^en (jog, gejogcn)), to draw. 

2. In fl : fttrttt (Re fen), + to choose ; tiigen, + lie ; triigeit, to deceive. 

3. In ou : faugtn, + to sack ; ftynaittot (fdjntcben), to snort, L. and M. G.; 
fcfcrawbenv to screw (+ % L. G. > late M. H. G. 

2., 3. pers. sg. pres. show archaic forms sometimes in eu : fleufct, fteu$t, fit ugt. (See 
406.) Of those in an only faafcn has umlaut, viz., f iuffr, f&nft The stem ending in ft, 
the 2. p. sg. may be tot fatffri, genirftt Notice the interchange of ^ in jic ty n, jog, 
gegogen, bnt $ is silent. (See 416.) Notice also the donbling of f : fanfen, foff, etc. 

125. m. Class. Ablaut : i , i a fi, o. 
1. Division : i a tL 

The stem ends in n + cons, (p, g, f). 

Examples : fcinben, (ant, gefamfcen; fpringen, fprang, gefonntftetu 
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Here belong : bittben, + to bind ; Mngen, to lure, originally and still at 
times weak, the isolated weak past part, bebmgt is a regular adjective ; 
bringem to penetrate ; fmben, + to find ; gelingen, to be successful ; flingen* 
to be heard, resound ; rtngen, to struggle, + wring ; fd&mbcttr + to skin, 
pret. f$unb; ftylingciw to twine, + sling, it also has the force of the now 
lost ftylinben, to swallow ; fcfyrotnben, to disappear ; f$n>ingen, + to swing ; 
jtngen, + to sing ; jtnfen, + to sink ; fimnaen, + to spring ; fltafen, + to 
stink ; trinfen, + to drink ; ttnttbett/ + to wind ; jtoingen, to force. 

2. Division : i a o. 

The stem ends in mm and mt* 

Examples : [pitmen, foantt, subj. fpanne and fpBmte, gefponnen; 
fd)toimmen, fd)»amm, fcfywamme and fdjtobmme, gefd)tvommett. 

Here belong : fofltimctt/ + to begin ; rumen, to flow, + run ; jlmten, to 
think ; f<$tt>tmmcn, 4- to swim ; ft>inncn r + to spin ; gerotimen, + to win. 

3. Division : e-i a o. 

The stem ends in I, r + cons, except fcrefdfen. 

Examples : tyelfen (ftilf t) f tyalf ({jtilfe, We), ge^olfen ; werfen 
(wtrft), n>arf (fciirfe), fjcworfctu 

Here belong : fcergen, to hide, + bury, burrow ; &crften» + to burst ; 
brejtyettr + to thrash ; gelten, to be worth, pass for ; $elfen# + to help ; fd&eftett, 
4- to scold ; fterfcen, to die (+ starve) ; scrberfcen, to spoil (intrans.) ; »cr* 
berbcn (weak), to corrupt ; toerfcen, to enlist, woo ; toerben, to become, + 
worth (see 110) ; tt>erfen, to throw (+ warp). 

126. Notice the doable preterite subj. (See 464, 3.) Sab 2, rinnen never has 
„r&nne." The 8. division has generally and better fi, because yon cannot tell „$&lfe" 
from f ,$elfe" by ear. 3)ref$en and berflen, once belonging to the next class, have 
brdfte — br&f$e, b&rfle — *5rf*e. 

The 2. and 8. p. eg. present ind. have i instead of e. (See 403.) As to the suffix, 
fcerfien has bu Birfl, btrflejt, er birft; gcltcn, bu gUtfl (pronounced gUjl), er gilt; toerben, bu 
totrjt, er tolrb; f$e(ten like getten. 

127. IV. Class. Ablaut : &,?,e — t, ic 3 5, o. 

The stem contains I, r, m after or before the root-vowel. 

Examples: fcredjen (6rlAjl), brad) (bradje), gebrodjen; fle^len 
(fliep), fla^l (gMjU, ftttye), gejtoWcn. 
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Here belong : bredjrn, + to break ; gefaren, + to bear, bring forth ; 
ftcftylettr to command ; cmpfe^len, to recommend ; trjtyrecfen (erf#raf)r to be 
frightened; ne&mcn, to take, + nim ; fprecfcen, to speak ; fte$en# + to stick, 
stab ; fte#en, + to steal ; treffen (traf ), to hit ; fommen, tarn, gefommen, + to 
come. (See 489, 1.) 

93efe$(en and etnpfe^len belonged to the III. Class, and have double subjunctives, 
before— befa^le, etc. So has fte^len, ftobje — fl&bje. The umlaut In geb&ren is only 
graphic for e < ?. Those in -$1 and gefc&ren have ie in 2. and 3. p. sg. present ind. : 
cmpficb.lt, gebicrt. The rest have i : triffft, fprt$fi ; bu fommft, er Idtnmt are quite common, 
but not elegant. 

128. V, Class- Ablaut: i, *,e — i,ie 5 1,1. 
The stem ends in any sound but a liquid. 

1. Division : tjt — i, ie 5 l t I ♦ 

Example : gefcen (gtefejl, gtfejl), gafc (gate), gegeben. 

Here belong : eflen, + eat ; freffen, + eat (said of animals) ; gefcen, 4- 
give ; genefen, to recover ; gefc$e$en, to happen ; lefen# to read ; mefien, + to 
measure, + mete ; fe$en, + to see ; treten, + to tread ; aergeflen, + to for- 
get ; (toefcti) n>ar, getoefen, to be, + was. 

2. Division : t, ie a e, i. 

Here belong: bitten, fat, gefceten, to ask, + bid ; Uegen, lag, gelcgen, + to 
lie ; (tfcen, fafj, gefeflcn, + to sit. 

The form of the 2. and 8- persons sg. of the present ind. of verbs ending in ff is -fit; 
of those in f is ft for both persons : bu, er tfjt, wgifjt, frifjt ; bu, er Heft. But genefen, bu, 
er genefl, has no ie, probably because geniefl would have coincided with geniefjt < geniefjen, 
genofi, ii. ; bu fifceft may be contracted > ftfcft, pronounced merely „ftyt." The participle 
of effen, viz., gegeffen, has ge- twice, because gceffen was contracted into geffen very early. 
This is now colloquial. (See F. 2838, 4415.) Notice bu trtttfl, er tritt ; bu bittcft, er bittet. 

129. VI. Class. Ablaut : a, a-a u fi, a. 
The stem-vowel is short before more than one consonant. 

Example: fcaden, (bacffl),bttf(Mfe), gebadetu 

Here belong : tad en, + to bake, in N. G. generally weak ; fa^ren, to ride, 
+ fare ; graben, to dig; laben, to invite, and laben, + load ; laben (strong), 
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4- to load, and loben (weak), to invite, have been confounded since early 
N. H. G.; they are of different origin ; fdjaffen (fd&uf), to create (weak, "to 
work ") ; fdjlagen, to strike, + slay ; tragen, to carry ; toadjfen, to grow, + 
wax ; wafd&en, + to wash ; (fh$en), (hint, ftanb (jfttnbe, fldnbe), geftanben, + to 
stand, ftonb is still common in S. G. 

Here belonged also formerly : $efcett ftefcfl), $u&, ge^ofcen, to raise, + 
heave ; ftyntfren (f$n>6r|l), f$n>ur — fd)tt>or, (jefd&tooren, + to swear, graven 
(frdgjl), frug (but never gefragen), " to ask," are frequently heard ; also jagen 
(i&gft)» jug/ "to chase." The forms are still frowned upon by gram- 
marians because they are "wrong," but the people use them just the 
same. 

In the 2. and 3. p. present ind. & is the role excepting f$affen, ftafffi, which is under 
the influence of the weak verb. Notice bu and er ro&$fi, bu ro&f$fi (pronounced ro&fdjt). 
Isolated participles : gemafylen, ground ; nta^len is now weak, ma^len, nta^Ue, gema^tt, 
to grind ; erfyaben, lofty, < er^efcen, er^ofcen. 

130. VII. Class. Characteristic is ie in the preterit, 
which is no ablaut, while the past participle always has the 
vowel of the infinitive. 

For convenience we make two groups. 

1. Division. The seeming ablaut is : tf, a ie fi, a. 

a before more than one consonant, ie = short i before -ng. 

Examples : fangen (fiutgfi), fieng, gefangen; fcraten (briitft, brat), 
Wet, gebraten. 

Here belong : Wafcm + blow, + blare (?) ; braten, to roast, fry ; fallen 
fliel), + to fall ; fangen (rarer fa$en)„ to catch ; (getyen), gieng, gegangen, + go, 
went, gone ; tyaltcn, + to hold ; tyangat/ + to hang ; laffcn f + to let, cause ; 
ratem to advise ; ftylafen/ + to sleep. 

Umlaut is the rule in the 2. and 3. p. present ind. Notice bu r&tfi, cr r&t ; bn, er Blafl ; 
bv tyiltft (pronounced „$atft")# er $&ft ; bu l&ffcfl or bu, cr I&|r. The umlaut in this whole 
class is late ; in later M. H. Q. they have it rarely. The " Rules " prefer the spelling 
i to ie, viz., $tng, fing, fling. 

131. 2. Division : mi, ei, 5, u ie an, ei, o, n. 

Here belong : $auen, $ie& (& < tt>), gefywen, + to hew ; (aufen, lief, gelaufen, 
to run, + leap ; fceipen, $ieg, getyeijjen, to call, command, + bight ; jlojjcn 
(ftieft), to kick, thrust ; rufett (rief), to call. 
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Only fto$en and generally taufen take the umlaut: bu, ei fl&^t ; bu I&uffl. 

@$etben, once of this class, has gone into i ; „g<$iefcn," according to i, is some- 
times heard, bat mast still be rejected as incorrect. Of this class there arc a great 
many isolated participles of verbs that have changed conjugation, e. g. y tof$eibea, 
modest (butfcef$ieben, " ordered ") ; gefaroten, rough-ground ; gefaljen, + salt ; gefpalten, 
" split " ; gcwaljcn, rolled, etc. ftufen, nifte, gernft is not correct. 

132. V11L Class. Characteristic is o in the preterit and 
past participle, long or short according to the following con- 
sonants. 

The verbs belonging here are stragglers from all the other ablaut - 
series. There must be therefore a number that are still afloat ; that is, 
according to the usage of the period in which they are taken, they be- 
long to their regular class or to this. Present usage in the spoken lan- 
guage always favors o — Or e.g., fd&tt>8reitr f$tt>or, gef<$»oren, vi ; bref$en# 
broftyr gebroffyn, m ; $efccm |ob, gc^okn, vi, which have been assigned by ua, 
however, to their proper classes, fifigen, n, and trugen, n, have sprung 
from Itegcn and triegen under the influence of the nouns £uge, £rug. They 
might be classed here ; as also fiircn, n, for ftefen ; compare the noun 
$ur(*f&rft), elector. 

133. The vowels of the present may be e, t, a, a, 5. 
The ablaut is most frequently e o o. 

We count here : fatten (&tflt, Milt), to bark, in ; fed^tett (fW&tft, $$\), + to 
fight, rv, m; flc^tcn (fltd&tft, pronounced fli#fl, flid&t), to braid, rv, in; 
Uflejjettf to carry on, undertake, v, rv, in the sense of " to be accustomed,* 
" to care for," always weak ; mclfen (melft and milft), + to milk in ; queffen 
(qttiHt)^ to swell, gush, in ; ftyeflra (ftyUTt archaic), generally flatten the weak 
verb, "to resound," weak = to cause to resound, ring, ni ; ftymeljcn 
(ftymiljft, famtljt), + to melt, m ; f*tt>cttcn (f$tt>UTt), + to swell, in ; totbt* 
(toe&fl), strong and weak, + to weave, V; fcewegen (fcenjegfl), to induce, 
weak = to move, v ; gUmmeitr to glow, m, 2 ; flimmcn* 4- to climb, in, 2 ; 
garni (flart), to ferment, also weak, rv ; erotfgra (erotfgft), to consider ; ttagen 
or wiegen (if ic, n), tttfgjl, ttriegfl, + to weigh (-totfgen, ttiegen, -toegen are in 
M. H. G. the same word, v) ; rd<$en (rd$t), + to wreak, sometimes has roc&, 
gerodjen, but is generally weak, rv; erl5f$ctw intrans., to die out (of a flame), 
(erttfd&eflr crlif^t), but trans. lof$en, to extinguish, m ; aertoirrett, to confuse, 
in, is generally weak, but has an isolated participle, toerftorren = intricate, 
complicated ; ftyeren (fc^icrflr fdjiert) + shear, rv, is someWmfca ^<ss£sl. 
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ANOMALOUS VERBS. 
L The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

134. To this group belong the modal auxiliaries and wtffeiu 
They are originally strong verbs, whose preterits are used as 
presents. New preterits, past participles, and infinitives were 
formed weak. The infinitives, the present plural, and the new 
strong participle have the same vowel, sometimes with an 
irregular umlaut : f fatten (inf.), fotr fonnen, fonnen (past part.). 
The different vowels of the present in the sg. and pL tretfj, 
totjfen; the subjunck, with umlaut, mas, moge; the lack of t in 
the 3. p. sg., er mag, are still traces of their strong conjugation. 
The weak preterit was formed without connecting vowel, and 
has umlaut in the subjunctive : mft$m, modjte, mBdate, gemod)t. 
(See 119, 2, and 454, 3.) The strong participle in -en stands 
in the compound tenses, when an infinitive depends upon the 
auxiliary: td( fcabe fdpetben tniiffen, but id) tyabe gemufjt. An im- 
perative, the meaning permitting, is made up from the 
subjunctive, e.g., woUe, m&ge. 

135. 1. SBtflen, i, to know, + to wit (wot, he wist). 

Inf. Pret. ind. Sub). Participles. 

wiffen m* ttufjte {Jjj 

The pres. ind. inflects: id) wetfj, t>u ttetjjt, er foetfj, ttir totffen, it)r 
»tj[(e)t, fie ttriffen. Subj. : id) totffe, wiflejl, totffo etc. Imp. : wijfe; 
fctjfet, wtffen @te. 

2. Dtirfen, m, to be permitted. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Pret. ind. Subj. Past part 

Wirfen fcarf htrfte Mrfte {£? 

Pres. ind. : barf, barfjl, barf, btirfen, fciirft, Mtrfen* Subj. : biirfe, 
Mrfejl, fciirfe, etc. 
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3. jt&nncn, m, to be able, + can. 

Inf. Ftes.Bg. Pret. ind. Subj. Fast part. 

ffitmen farnt fount* f&nnte \ $, 

( Burnett 

Pres. ind. : fann, faratft, famt, Kraten, etc. Subj. : f&mte, fbnnefl, 
9*ute f etc. Imp. : f5ntte # ftmtt, !6nnen @ie. 

4. 9Roflett, v, iv, to be able, + may. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Pret. ind. Subj. Past part. 

mBflen ma$ mod)tc mBdjte \ 9 „ 

Just like fttmett. 

5. @ottctt, iv, + shall. 

Inf. Pres. eg. Pret. ind. and subj. past part. 

Pres. ind.: foH, foHjt, foH, fcUm, etc. 

Tixls is almost entirely weak now. The vowel-difference in the pres. 
bvt: been levelled away. Comp. Eng. shall, should. 

5. SSfiflew, vi, + must. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Pret. ind. Snbj. Past part. 

mfiffen m«fj mujjte m»§te {*%» 

" v v v tmujfen 

Pres. ind. , mufj, mufjt, mufj. Subj. : tttiiffe, etc. 

This too is almost entirely weak. 

7. SBotten, i, + will. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Snbj. Ind. and snbj. Pret. Past part. 

woden will tooBe »oMe jfiewollt 

C footten 

Pres. ind. : »tU, ttrittji, WtH, fcottett, »oUt, ttoDen. (See 472, 2.) 

II. The verbs gefyn, + to go, jtefytt, + to stand, ttjutt, 
+ to do. 
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136. 1. @el)0)n. 

Pres. ind. : id) gelje, bu ge^ft, er gefjt, wir ge$n, tyr ge&t, fie getyu 
Subj.: id) getye, bu getyejl, er ge^e, etc. 
Imp. sg.: get); pi, ge|t, getyen @te. Part: getyenb. 
Pret. ind.: id) gieng. Subj.: id^ gtenge. 
Pari: gegangen. According to vn ; from a stem "gang." 

2. @tel)(e)n. 

Pres. ind. : id) fietye, bu jkl)ft, er fte^t, ttir jletyn, t$r jletyt, fie jkfyu 
Subj. : id) fiefye, bu fleftr(i, er ftetye, etc. 
Imp. sg. : ffrlj; pi., flef)t, fteljen <3te. Part.: jlcljenb, 
Pret. ind. : t$ (ton* (jhtnb). Subj.: jlanbe (jHinbe). 
Part.: geflanben. According to ti ; from a stem "stand" 

3. Stjtttt* 

Pres. ind. : id) tfyue, bu ttyujl, er tljut, roir tfyun, if)r tr>u^ (le tljun. 
Subj. : id) tfyue, bu tljuefl, er tfyue, tmr tfyun, ifyr tfyut, fie tfyuen. 

Imp. sg.: t$u; pL, tfyut, tfyun @ie. Part.: tffyuenb. 

Pret ind. : id) tfyat, bu tfyatft, er t$at, fotr tfyaten, ifyr tfyatet, fie 
tfyaten. Subj.: id) tfy&te, bu tfyatejl, er tfyate, etc. 

Part.: geffyan. 

The fall forms with e of these three verbs are not used in the indica- 
tive. The % is merely graphic, and is not pronounced, e. g. y tcfy gr ue is not 
0C-$e, but ge or g{'e. 

137. The compound verbs are not inflected differently from 
the simple verbs. Notice the position of the separable prefix, 
and ge- in separable compound verbs: id) fdbreibe an, fd)rte6 an; 
imp. fcfyreibe (t>u) an, id) tyak angefd)rteben, id) toerbe anfd^ref ben. 
The separable prefix stands apart from the verb in the simple 
tenses (pres. and pret.), but only in main clauses; ge-, gu- stand 
between prefix and verb, angefdjrieben, an$ufd)reiben. Ex.: 3d) 
fd^reibe, fd^rteb ben Srief ab, but foiifyrenb id) ben Srief abfdjrteb 
(dependent clause). In inseparable compounds notice the 
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participle has no ge : id) aerfte^e, aerftanb, l)obe serftanben, merbe 
Mrjieljn. (See 108, 3.) 

1. Notice a class of inseparable compounds derived from compound 
nouns. These have ge. They can be easily recognized by the chief 
stress falling on the first element: ba3 Sru^jlucf, verb fru'&jlucfen, frityjlucfte, 
gefntyftfitft, to breakfast; ber SRa'tftylag* verb ra'tftylagen, ratftylagte, geratftylagt, 
to take council. 

138. Additional examples of verb inflections. 

1 . Strong presents with the second persons sing, and pi of 
the imperative. 

a. ftretten, strive, I. ; id) ftreite, bu ftreiteft, er ftreitet, our ftreiten, 
if)r fireitet, fie ftreiten ; jirette, fireitet. 

b. bitten, ask, V. ; id) birte, bu bitteft, er bitter, toir bitten, it)r 
bittet, fie bitten ; bitte, bittet. 

c. tragen, carry, VI. ; id) trage, bu tragfi, er tragt, our tragen, 
tl)r traget, fie tragen ; trage, traget. 

d. raten, advise, VII. ; id) rate, bu ratft, er rat, tt>ir raten, ifyr 
ratet, fie raten ; rate, ratet 

2. Reflexive verb : fid) fetynen, to long. 

a. Present : id) fetyne mid), bu fefynft bid), er fefynt fid), foir fetynen 
un$, ityr feljnt eudj, fie fetynen fid). 

b. Perfect : id) $dbt mid) gefetynt, bu fyaft bid) gefefynt, er §at fid) 
gefe^nt, toix tyaben un£ gefeljnt, iljr tyabt t\xty gefefynt, fie fyaben fid) 
gefe^nt. 

3. Separable compound and reflexive verb: fid) anmelben, 
announce one's self. 

a. Present : id) melbe mid) an, bu melbeft bid) an, er melbet fid) 
an, wir melben un$ an, ttyr melbet eud) an, fie melben flcfy an. 

b. Perfect: id) tyabe mid) angemelbet, bu fyaft btdj angemelbet, 
er Ijat fid) angemelbet, wir tyaben un$ angemelbet, i()r tyabt eu(^ 
angemelbet, fie tyaben fid) angemelbet. 
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SYNTAX. 

139. For practical reasons we divide the Syntax into 
Special and General Syntax. 

The Special treats of the function of the word, inflected or 
uninflected, in a sentence. 

The General treats of the combination of words into a 
sentence, of the word-order, and of the combination of 
clauses into a compound sentence. 

It is of course difficult to keep these two divisions separate, as in fact all the differ- 
ent branches of grammar. Thus the separation of inflection and function, of phonol- 
ogy and inflection, of word-formation and syntax is a violent one. The division into 
special and general syntax is the custom of French grammarians, who have pucceeded 
best in freeing their grammatical system from the strait-jacket of Latin and Greek 
grammars. 

SPECIAL SYNTAX. 

The parts of speech are treated here in the same order as they are in the Accidence. 

Syntax of the Article. 

140. The use of the demonstrative pronoun as definite article is 
much older than that of the numeral »etn" as indefinite article. »<£tn M 
was used where the definite article could not stand ; hence the plural of 
cut 9Jtomt is still SJMmter. In O. H. G. the article is still lacking ; its use 
spread in M. H. G., so that now it is almost a necessity. 

Some General Cases of Absence of the Article. 

141. Proper names, names of materials always when pre- 
ceded by nouns expressing quantity and measure, have no 
article. Ex. : ©octye ermd)te ein $o$e$ Sitter* ©fitter ftarb aer* 
$altnt$ma|j ig Jung- Slei fft wetter ati ©oft. Sin $fuitb 3u<fer. 

142. No noun preceded by a genitive can take an article: 
$e$ Scnfen* gafcen ift gerriffen (F. 1748). £er alteit ©btter fcunt 
©ttttanncl (G.). 
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143. There is no article before nouns (connected by unfc, 
loefcer, nod) or unconnected) in certain set and adverbial phrases; 
in an enumeration of objects belonging to the same class or 
genus. Ex. : ©elD nnt> @uh $aus unt> $of. 9Kit ©ott fur tfitoig 
unt> 33aterlant>. 3 n ©au$ unt) Sraud* ©inn unt> Serftant) serfier 1 
id) fdjier (F. 2504). 5Ri*t itMfd) ift tied Sljoren SranI noft ©petfe 
(F. 301). ©oU id) mit ©rtffel, 3RelK geber fftrelben? (F. 1732). 
Ura^ne, ©rojjmutter, Gutter unt> $lnt> in bumpfer ©tube betfammen tfnfc 
(Schwab). 3u Sifd), ju 33ette, £au$ an £aus, ©tein auf ©ieln, nad) 
Dften, gen ©itoen, son 9lort>en (but notice im Dften, im ©itoen, etc. 

144. All pronouns exclude the article, except fold), mand), 
fteld), toad ftir, which allow an indefinite article after them, and 
afl(e), which allows the definite article after it; e. g. : 2Ba$ foB 
alitor ©d)mer$ unt) Sufi (G.). 3Md) ein gefdjafitg Solf eift ein unt) 
an* (id.). 3Ba* fur ein 2ant>$mann btft t>u, 3ager? (Sch.). 

145. An abstract noun, and any noun denoting profession, 
rank, position have no article in the predicate after neuter 
verbs; e. g. : 9tyiIofte't,t>er ganj 9latur tft, bringt aud) t)en SReopiole'm 
in feiner SRahtr loleber guriidf (Le.). #el$e SWagtfter; $eifje Doctor 
gar (F. 360). (3$) bin @olt>at, fomme niemaU toieber (Sch.), 
Eng., I am a soldier. 

146. 1. In technical phrases some nouns and adjectives used as 
such take no article : @<$rctbcr btefeS, the writer of this ; 8U$tx, plaintiff; 
Sefagter; ©ebadjter; Obige$; golgenbea, etc. In headings: ttekr Sfamut unb 
SBurbe (Sch.). <£afu$le$re, glerion3le$re. 

2. In folk-lore and folk-songs : SKotfappctyen, Little Red Riding-hood ; 

<5djneetottt<$en. flnabe ftra<$: t<$ brc^e btdj. ftBtfein fpradj: tdj (le$e bid& (G.). 
Xprc^en front, 3Mu$letn pfeifh 

Article with Proper Nouns. 

147. The rule is: no article before proper nouns just as 
in English. 

1. Names of persons may take an article when the bearer is 
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well known and his name has become a common noon; to ex- 
press familiarity and intimacy, also contempt; to mark gender 
and case more clearly (this applies also to names of places 
and countries) ; when the author's or artist's name is used for 
his work; before names of planets, of ships, of the characters 
of a play, of titles of books taken from a person. Ex. : Sin 
ffiafolngton, Der SSelfe, Me Dttonen. Schiller's Tell and Wallen- 
stein, Goethe's Gotz and Lessing's M. von Barnhelm are full 
of examples of the second use (familiarity, etc.). Die Stifle bed 
©ofrated. ffiarUd) Dem gerDtnanb (jemefen, »a$ Dcta&to mir toax . ♦ . 
(Sch.). Sajjt fid) nennen ben SBaHenfteln (Sch.) (contempt), 
lewtent fptelte Den 9latf)an. SKein greunD t)ai Den Sorot fcerfauft 
(painting by Corot). Der #erfuled tji 6efd)aDigt. 

2. Names of countries and provinces which are not neuter 
take the definite article* Most of these are feminine and a 
few masculine, viz., compounds : Der Sretdgau, Styelngau, ter 
©unDgau; also Der &aa$ (+the Hague); Der, Dad filfajj. Femi- 
nines in -ei : Die ZMti', $5aKad)et' ; in -an : Die SKoftau, Die 
SBetterau ; in -mar! : Die SReumarf, Die Dfhnar! ; bie Saufifc, Die 
©d)»eig, Die flrimm, Die 8e»ante, Die 3>fala. Some neuters in -ianD : 
Dad SogtlanD, Dad KknDtlanD, Die 9lleDerlanDe, pi. 

3. Names of oceans, lakes, straits, rivers, mountains, and 
forests always have the definite article, e. g. y Dad 9Kittelmeer # Die 
Djtfee, Der Sobenfee, Der Sett, Der ©unD, Der Styeln, Die Donau, Der 
£ar$, Der ©pejfart, Die SIfyen, Der @d)»ara»atD. 

4. Names of the seasons, months, days of the week, of the 
streets of a city: „Der SBlnter ifl ein Sljrenmann" (Claudius). 
3nt 3ft«uar, Ded ©onntagd, auf or in Der fialferjfraf e, im grilling. 

148. Appellatives have an article as in English: Die tyrant 
quittt, bie SrDe $at mid) foteDer (F. 784). For exceptions see 
141-146. 

149. Abstract nouns have no article when they denote a 
characteristic or state of mind : 2Rut jeiftet MJ\ Ux ^mttaA\ 
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©eljorfam ift bed Sljrtften ©d)mu<f (Sch.). greufce mar in Sroia 1 * 
fatten (id.) Art eg tjt emig gmiftyen Sifl unt> 2lrgtoof)n (id.). But 
when they denote an act or motion they are treated as appel- 
latives. They may also take the article that has generalizing 
force, e. g., Der 2ot> if* t>er ©itnfcen ©oft (B.). Die SSafyl fte^t Mr 
no$ frei (Sch.). Die tfunft if* tang wrt> fura ift unfer Se&en (F. 
558-9). Die Sotfdpft $5rM$ n>ol)l, attcin mir fe^lt let ©laube 
(F. 765). Dad war ein @d>u{j ! (Sch. ). 

150. Names of materials have the generalizing article, 
which denotes the whole kind or substance, or an article that 
singles out a certain kind or quantity, e. g. 9 Der SJein erfreut 
te« 9Ren$en $cra (B.). Dad @olt> ift foftbar. Die ©teinfofyle ift 
jtyoarj ot)cr braun. Without article: ©tlber unb ©oft) fyabe id) ntd)t 
(B.). Sfot ift gefloffen (Sch.). Sap mir ten beflen Setter SBelnd in 
purtm ©ofte retd)en (G.). 

151. Collective nouns take an article except when taken 
in a partitive sense: SBad rennt bad SSolf ? (Sch.). SCeit fcafyinten 
war nod) Dad gufftott (id.). SCir $aben gujfoolf unt> 9tetteret (id.). 

152. All classes of nouns qualified by an adjective, by a 
genitive, by a relative clause, etc., take an article in the singu- 
lar, excepting names of materials and nouns in the vocative, in 
the predicate or in certain adverbial phrases. The plural has 
the definite article or none. Ex. : Der ffetne ©ott toer SCelt bletbt 
ftetd son gtetdjem @d)lag (F. 281). Der ©ott, tier (Sifen toadtfen 
Uejj ♦ ♦ ♦ (Arndt). Die $au)>tjiafct son granfrei*. But (©ie) 
fprad)en taut soK ^oljen ©tnnd uffl> ©efityted (G). SRad> alter ffieife. 
gd gab fd)5nre fttittn aid fete unfern (Sch.). Der alte Sarbaroffa 
(Uh.). 

153. The genitive preceding a noun always has the article 
except a proper name : 3« ted 9Rarmord lalte SJangen (Sch.). 
3nt>ed SBafoed 3Ritte (id.). Schiller's „an Ufer^d Stanb" Goethe 
would have made a compound, „Uferdrant>." Comp. ff 8erged* 
t)5t)te" and other compounds of Goethe. 
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154. The definite article stands for an Eng. possessive 
pronoun, when the possessor cannot be mistaken. There 
may or may not be a personal pronoun as object in the sen- 
tence. Ex. : Der &o))f t^ut mir fo fcel) (Song). $abt itjr mir ten 
ginger Mo$ flenommen? (Sch.). (@ie) rityri tljm leife tie Sautter 
(H. and D. 4, 63). See 243, 3. 

155 • 1. In S. G. the definite article is always applied to members of 
the family instead of the possessive pronouns. In N. G., as in Eng., no 
article is necessary: ©ru§ 1 ben SJater unb SJaterd Sruber I (Sch.). 

2. As with proper names so names of materials and abstract nouns 
often have the definite article in the genitive and dative merely to show 
the case : ber 2RU$ Staffer *orjte$en. 

156. The definite article is used in German for the indefi- 
nite in English in a distributive sense : Sutter fofiet anfcertfyalb 
SWarf fca$ $funt>, a pound ; fctefea £ud> fofiet 90 $fennig(e) tie Site ; 
funfmal ta$ %cfyx or im $a$xt. This " a " in Eng. represents the 
preposition " on/' and is not the indefinite article. 

157. Sin can stand in German before certain indefinite pronouns and 
neuter adj. where it does not stand in Eng.: ein {eber, ein jegltdjer, ein folder, 
ein manner (better mandj einer); ein fejleS, = a fixed sum; ein metyrere$# = 
more ; ein tt>entjje$, = little. 3dj fd&reibe ndd&jlend ein metered. 

Repetition of the Article. 

158. Before each of several nouns of different gender the 
article must be repeated if it stand at all: £>er Soter, Me 9Rutter 
t>te gtngen fcor bee £aupimann$ £au$ (Song). If two nouns, con- 
nected by unb, denote different persons the article should be 
repeated : Der Dnfel unb 9>at$e be$ J?lnt>e$ fear 6et ber Same 
gugegen (one person). But ber Dnfel unt> ber 9>at$e . . . (two 
persons). 

Both rules are often offended against by Luther, Goethe, and Lessing, 
and frequently in the spoken language : SBenn man ben WlaUx unb Dtdjter mtt 
etnanber *er<jletd&en will . . . (Le.). 

The article before an apposition is treated as in English. 
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SYNTAX OF THE GENDER 

159. The grammatical gender of nouns is threefold, mas- 
culine, feminine, neuter. As to living beings, the nouns de- 
noting males are masculine, and those denoting females femi- 
nine. Ex. : ber gud}d, iom, ber gute 3Rann, 9leffe, tfnefy, Dcfcd, 
33o<f ; tie Stub, 3tege, Safe, fdjitoe 2Ragt>, bie @au, @tute, 

1. Exceptions : nouns denoting the young of animals, diminutives, 
and bad 2Bet&, bad Sttenfd) (see 59), bad grauenjimmer are neuter. Ex. : bad 
Serfel, ffitflen, flalfc, 2Kab*en, grduleut. 

2. Any grammatical gender is ascribed to tlie names of the species 
without regard to sex. Neuter: bad 9>ferb, bad @<$tt>em, bad <3djaf, bad 
$c&. Fern. : bic ftadjttaaH, Slmetfe, a3tcne f 2Raud, ftatte. Masc. : ber gftffy 

£afe/ 2>acf)d, 8u$d. 

160. Where the grammatical gender does not coincide 
with the natural, the following rules may be of service, based 
on the meanings of nouns and on their derivation. See 159, 1. 

Gender according to meaning. 

1. Masculine are : 

The names of the points of compass, of the winds, seasons, 
months, days of the week; of mammals (a few small ones like 
tie 9Raud, tie 9tatte excepted), most of the larger birds, most 
fish, and stones. 

Ex. : ber Storb or 9torben; ©ommer; ge&ruar, Slugu'ji; SWontag, 
©omtabenb; tier gfel, i'om, Slefant ; ber ©traufj, 9lbler, @iord); tier 
#at, Slat, $arpfen (all compounds with -ftfd), of course, as ber 

3Mft$, flUwenftfd}) ; ber tf tefel, £iama'nt, gefofrat 

2. Feminine are : 

The names of most rivers, trees, plants, and flowers (in -e), 
insects, small singing birds, and nearly all derivative abstract 
nouns. 
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Ex. : Me SBefer, DDer, fitte ; Me gtdje, Janne, Sucfce ; Die 9?elfe, 
3tofe, 3tiibe, SRcffel, flartoffel ; Me «meffc, SSanae, Siene ; Die 9?ad)tlgaU, 
@d)»al&e, Serdje; also Die Rxaty, Sule. Die Stefce, SugenD, 3ugenD, 
£emut, greunDlic^feit, etc. 

3. Neuter are : 

The names of places and countries except those always hav- 
ing the article (see 147, 2), collective nouns (particularly those 
with @e-) ; most names of materials including metals, of the 
letters of the alphabet; other parts of speech used as nouns, 
particularly adjectives not denoting persons (see 169). 

Ex. : „Da$ fd)5ne ©panien," „ein Hem $ari$," *a$ Self, £eer, ©e* 
Mrge, @ef<$i$; Dae £ola, £eu, @d)malj, Dbfl; Dad Sifen, Slei, flupfer, 
3imt ; Dad SB, §) ; Dad Summetn, ,/£a$ SBenn unD Dad 2lber/ J Das 
©ute, Dad 2Ba1)re, Dad @*one* '. 

Remark.— So many rivers are feminine because they are compounded with -aha 
( + Lat. aqua) : SBefer and 2Bma < Weserfi(h), Werraha; tic 2atja(dj). But notice ber 
Styein, SRatn. 3)te ©djroeij, Sttrtei have the article really on account of their exceptional 
gender. American rivers are masculine : ber $ubfon, ber 9ftofyatt>f. 

161. Gender according to derivation and endings. 

1. Masculine are : 

Most monosyllables by ablaut, e. g., Der <3pxu6) t ©prog, Stidj, 
@d)irm ; those in -er, -ler, -iter (denoting agents) ; in -el (denot- 
ing instrument) ; all in -ling ; many in -en ; dissyllabics in -e 
according to the n-declension (denoting living beings) ; in -id), 

Ex.: ter ©djretber, ^iinfHer, ^fortner; Der £)e<fel, ipe&et, Der gremD* 
ling, ©unfiling, ©Sugting; Der ©egen, £>egen; corresponding to 
Eng. -om, Sufen, Sefen; Der $nabe, Sitoe, Sote; ©anfertd), SBtite* 
ri*, gtttify 

2. Feminine are: 

Many dissyllabics (by ablaut, see 496) in -e ; abstract nouns 
in -e, mainly from adjectives ; in -te, mostly foreign; many in 
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-t; all in -et, -in, -img, -tyett, -felt, -fctyaft: some in -t»td and 
—fat j foreign ones in -age (see 163, 5). 

Ex.: Me ©rope, £itye; tie @)>ra$e, ®ahtx tie ftytfofoptye, ©alan* 
fcrie; tie ©aft, 9Ra$t, tfraft; tie 3&geret, 3urifterel, 3Kelotei; tie 
greuntin, Setyrertn ; tie ©ufoung, SBitmung ; tie grettyeti, gr&mmfg* 
fett; gretmtfdjaft ; tie SBtfontd, giiulntd; tie Slamage, Sourage. 

3. Neuter are: 

All in -d)en, -lein ; most in -fel, -fal, -ntd, -turn ; nearly all of 
the form ®e-e or @e- without e; some in -el. 

Ex.: tad £iint<$en, Sniibleln ; tad SRatfel, U&ertlei&fel; tad @<ty<f* 
fal, Sabfal; tad ©etacfytnld, $ermad)tntd; tad ^onlghtm, Stynjteitum 
(only two masc, ter 3tetd)tunt and 3t*tunt); tad ©eplte, ©emiilte; 
t>ai ©ebilt, @e$l*; tad Siintel, ©etfntel, and the S. G. diminu- 
tives tad Sftintel, Siibet, etc. 

On the whole the gender of nouns has changed very little in the history of the lan- 
guage. Ex. of changes are: bie ©itte < 0. H. 6. der situ, already M. H. G. sometimes 
diu site. 3)ie 93lume was O. H. G. both masc. and fern. Qie ftafme was O. H. G. der 
fano. 

162. The following groups of nouns have varying genders, 
though some are of the same origin and have the same mean- 
ing. They should be fully treated in the dictionary, to which 
the student is referred. Only a few examples are given in 
each group. 

1st group. The same form and meaning, but double gender (m. and 
n.) ; ber and bad 2Reter, $$ermome'ter, SBarome'ter, 93ereid>, @<f)recfen, Beua,, etc. 

2d group. Double gender (m. and f.) with varying forms, but the 
same meaning and origin : bcr ©djurj — bie ©<f)ur$e; bcr £rupj> — bie $ruj>pe; 
ber Duett— bie Quelle; ber <Bpatt — bte ©palte. 

3d group. Double gender, the same form in sg. and pi. if the plural 
be formed of both genders, but of different meaning and sometimes of 
different origin (the latter with *). 
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All adjectives : bcr ®\itt, + the good man ; bie ©ute, + the good 
woman ; pL bie ©utetu 



ber $eibe, heathen 


bie $eibe, heath 


pi. bie $eiben 


*ber Sulle, bull 


bie SBttfle (document) 


bie Sullen 


bcr (Erbe, heir 


bad dxU, inheritance 


bie (Er&en 


ber $crbtenft# earnings 


bad Serbienjt, desert, merit 


bie SSerbienffc 


*ber ©etfel, hostage 

% 


bie ©et§el, scourge 


bie ©eijjein 
-feln 

bie SWeffer 


*ber SWeffer, measurer 


bad 3Reffer, knife 



There are perhaps forty in all. 

4th group. Double gender, double plural, but different meaning and 
sometimes different origin (the latter marked *). Perhaps a dozen or 
more. 



ber 23anb, volume 
*ber SWarfd), march 

ber ©<$ilb, shield 
*ber Zf)Qx, fool 



pi. 33dnbe 
2Rarjtye 
©djilbe 
S^oren 



bad 33anb, ribbon 
bie Sflarfd), marsh 
bad ©d)ilb, sign-board 
bad Z^x, gate 



pi. Sdnber 
9Karfd>en 
<S$ilber 
£$ore 



Gender of foreign words. 



163. Foreign words retain generally the original gender : 
Me $ein < L. poena, later pSna ; bad $lofkr < L. claustrum ; 
ber Serfer < L. carcer(em). 

Many have changed gender for various reasons. They were 
folly Germanized and followed German models according to 
ending or meaning, or they followed French (Romance) rules. 
Some changes are difficult to account for. 

1. Examples of neuter nouns that became masculine, masculines that be- 
came neuter, and f eminines that became neuter : ber $Paia'|r, < palatium ; 
ber S3alfam# < baUamum ; ber SRantel, < manteUum ; ber 3>reid, < prl- 
tium ; ber §hmft, < punctum Neuter nouns in -at : bad tf onfula't, < con- 
sulatus ; bad gorma't, formatum or -us; bad 9Med, < V. L. rwma (f.) ; bad 
Jfreua, < cruc(em) (f.). 

2. Examples of nouns that have changed gender in analogy with Ger- 
man words similar in meaning and ending : Ux &\t$>t\t < tegu\a *, ^*x 
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SWarmor, marmor, n., on account of ber ©tern (see 160, 1) ; bet tfijrper, < 
corpus, n. ; ber ^aba'scr, < cadaver, n., on account of ber Setb, ber 2etd&* 
nam, and the many masculines in -er; bie Summer, < numerus, since bie 
Bafyl. (Suropa, ©parta, Sltyen, Sroja, now all neuter (see 160, 3). 

3. Nouns in -avium, -orium, -erium, -are, became all masculine in 
analogy with H. G. words in -er, < cere < art : ber 9Uta'r, < altare ; ber 
JMer, < ceUarium; ber $)falter, < psalterium ; ber SBetljer, < O. H. G. 
wiwdri < vivarium ; ber 9>iafler, < It. piasira, f., < V. L. plastrum. 

4. Neuter nouns, whose plural ended in -a in Gr. or L., became 
feminine in German from analogy with feminines in -e, < a, and also 
through Romance influence : bie 2MM, < bvblion, V. L. tfblia ; bie Dr<jel, 
< arganum, -a; bie $Pfrimbe, < V. L. provenda (pi.) ; bie ©tubie, < 
8tudium ; bie spramie, < premium. 

5. Words in -a'ge, masculine and feminine in French, are all feminine 
in G., e. g., bie ?ba$a'$t f bie 33lama'o.e, bie Soura'ge, etc. £>ie ©cfyrift, < scrip- 
turn, bie $Pa<f)tf < pactum, are due to analogy with G. nouns in -t, viz., 
bie %xa$t, @i$t, <S$\$t, Vlaty, etc. 

Gender of compound nouns. 

164. Compound nouns have the gender of the last noun : 

tcr 8irn6aum, bie £audrt)itr, tad ©d)ilterf)aud, tad grauengimmer 
(lady). 

Exceptions : a. Many compounds with -mut : bie Demut, bie Be^mut, 
bie ©anftmut; hut ber #o$mui, ber ftretmut, etc. They are, however, only 
seeming exceptions, -mut going back to compounds with O. H. G. and 
M H. G. -muot, m., and -muoti, f. This has given rise to the double 
gender of the same noun: O. H. G. hohmuoti, f. only, but M. H. G. 
hochmuete, hochmuot, f., and hochmuot, m. ; bie Demut, < M. H. G. 
diemuete, diemuot, always feminine: ber Jtleinmut, bie 2fnmut, bie ®rogmut; 
also ber ©rojjmut; always ber #o<$muU For 2frmut, which is no compound 
with -mut, see 511, 2, a. 

b. £>fcT 3Wfdjeu seems an exception, because bie ©$eu is old and more 
common than ber ©djeu. 

c. Names of cities and places are neuter even if ending in nouns of 
different gender : bad jtyone Hamburg, Euncfiurg, Slnnaberg, etc. ; but bie 2Bart* 
Burg, £evren&ura,, because these are castles, = 33urgeH, f., and not towns. 
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d. 2)cr 3Rttttt>o<$ (®o<$e, f.) appears by the side of the legitimate Me 
2Rittr»o<$, already in M. H. G. It has followed the other days of the 
week, which are all masculine. (See 160, 1). 

e. Die 2far»ort had double gender in O. H. G., but the neuter was 
more common. Luther has still bte and ba$ 9fartt>ort. 

Concord of genders. 

165. This subject can be best treated under the head of 
concords as between noun and adjective, noun and pronoun, 
subject and predicate. The general rule that adjectives and 
pronouns take the grammatical gender of the noun to which 
they refer is only set aside when the grammatical gender does 
not coincide with the sex. In that case the pronoun or adjec- 
tive can take the natural gender. 

166. SRdbdjen, SWdgbletn, SBetfc, Srduletn admit of this construction ac- 
cording to the sense, most commonly ; not so, Jttnb, ftrauenjtmmcr, fWdmt* 
letm <Sofynlem, and the other diminutives . Unb fdjnefl roar tyre Spur »erloren, 
foftalb bad SWdbdjen Bbfd&teb na$m (Sch.). 3ene$ 3Rdb#en tft 1 3, bad »ertrie&cne, 
bte bu getodtylt &afl(H. and D., IV. 210). 2>u gebenebetete utter ben SBeifcern (B.). 
@ie uita,Iu<fli<$er» <Ste ungliuHufye, you unhappy man, woman. The adjective 
therefore also agrees with the sex. 

Srduleut and the diminutives of names of females have »bie" sometimes 
in colloquial language : bte ftrduletn, bte <5op$te'd)en, bte $)ortd&en (Dorothy). 
But *3$re grduletn Softer" is quite common and correct : 3&re ftrdulein 
Jotter . . ♦ roar auSgelaffen (unrestrained) (G.). 

167. Names in the predicate, not capable of forming a feminine from 
a masculine, like Se^rerin < gefyrer, 33orfreljerin < SSorfleljer, of course retain 
the grammatical gender, no matter what the sex of the subject : <Sie 
roarb . . . a,leid> mit befonberer $d)tuna, aid ©afl be^anbett (G.). But even pre- 
dicate nouns capable of forming a feminine by suffix if used in the ab- 
stract sense, and not the personal, form an exception, e. g., #err, 3fletfler fcin 
or toerben, " to be or become master of." £)ctm id) bin euer $onia. (Sch.). 
6ie roar ber $erbre<$er (id.). 

168. The neuter pronouns (e$, jcte$, bad, afleS, etc.) may refer 
to a masc. or fern, noun, even to the plural and to a masc. and 
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fern, noun together : @ic fommen fyerttor ein JBetb ta, ein SWann 
♦ . . ta$ recft mm,e$ mitt ftd) ergejjen fogtetd), tie ^nbd^el gur SHimfce, 
= they stretch their bones for the dance, eager to enjoy them- 
selves (in Goethe's „£otentang"). Sides rennet, rettet, fliidjtet (Sch.). 
Da mag tenn ©cfymerj unt ©enufj, ©elingen unt) Serfcrufj mit einanter 
foedjfeln tt>te e$ fann (F. 1756-8). ©ttUfdjwetgent Morten fte (three 
persons) gu, intern jieDed in fid) feibft auriitffetyrte (G.). 

169. When adjectives are used substantively, the mascu- 
line and feminine denote sex, the neuter an abstract noun or 
thing : Der ©ute, tie ©ute, the good man, woman; tad ©ute, the 
good (abstract), ^omm 1 tyerab, o ^oIl>e @d$ne, unt fcerlafj tetn 
ftolje* ©cfylog (Sch.). Du tyaft $errlid)e* wtttrafy (id.). Dad 85fe, 
tad id) ni^t wtU, ta* t^ue icb (B.). 

SYNTAX OF SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

170. Names of persons and materials can take a plural 
only when they denote several persons, species, or kinds, viz., 
tie £einrictoe, tie SertfyaS, tie Die (the various kinds of oil), tie 
©rafer, tie gette, tie ©alje* 

171. Abstract nouns do not as a rule admit of a plural, 
but as in English the plurals of such nouns were once 
quite common, viz., SDWnne, ©nate, SBonne, £utt>, Sfyre* Some 
of these plurals are left in certain phrases: in Styren, gu Sbren; 
son ©otteS ©naten ; $u ©dmlfcen fommen lajfen, to be guilty of; 
£tt>* ©naten ; tie #errfd)aften. Compare Eng. thanks, loves (in 
Shakspere), favors, regards. 

172. To the eg. -maim in composition corresponds often -teutc, pi. 
only, which in sense really corresponds to 3Kenfdj, 3)?enfd)cn, without regard 
to sex. Examples : Sbelmann — Sbetfeute, gentry ; ganbmann, peasant, — 
Sanbleute, country folk : S^cmann, married man, — ©fyelcute, married people ; 
but the pi (S&emanner means " married men " ; ftutjrntann — ftutyrleute, driv- 
ers, carters ; ftaufmann — -ftaufleute, merchants, etc. But 93tcbcrmann, hon- 
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est man ; Styrenmann, man of honor ; StaatSmamt, and a few more, form 
only the regular plural in -or. 

173. For certain nouns which form no plural, plural compounds are 
used, some of which have also a singular. — E.g. : 

ba$ Seuer bic ffeuerSfounfk 

bcr Job bic SobcSftfttc 

bcr 9tot bic fRatfd^Xdgc 

bcr Danf bic Xtanffagungen 

174, Noons only used in the plural are : 

a. Diseases : Slattern, SWafcrn, 9t6tdn. 

b. Certain dates : Djlcrtt, §)fui3flen, SBeitynad&ten, Serien, ftaften, in 2Bod)cn 
= in childbed. 

e. Names of relationship : (Sltcrn; ©eferubcr, brothers, as ©e&ritber ©rimm, 
the brothers Grimm, but generally only in the names of firms ; ©cfd)tvtftcr, 
brothers and sisters, rarely in the sg. = brother and sister ; other nouns 
as ©efUbe, Binfen, SBrieffdjaften, (Stnfihtfte, etc. 

175. Masc. and neuter nouns denoting quantity, weight, 
extent, preceded by numerals, stand in the singular, but fern, 
nouns (except SKarf) in the plural as in Eng., e.g., 6 ©lad 33icr, 
10 gap Skin; „art Me fcretmal tyunfcerttaufcnfc $hnn" (Song of Prince 
Eugene), 5 gug Hef, 3 9Rarf 70 9fennig(e), 70 x 7 = fiefcengig 
mal fleben mal (B.). Feminines : 3 SWeilen frreit, 10 glafdjen ^ort- 
mxn, 12 ©tunfceiu The coins, tad ^al)x f ter SWottat, ©cfyritt gener- 
ally stand in the plural, e. g., 50 ^fennige madden 5 ©rofefyen, 
3 ibufaten, 20 ©tfyrttte lang; yet also sing., „90 %aty — geMcft gum 

Sofce"; 7 9Ronat(e) ait; but jebn 9flarF. 

176. In older German the plural was used in all genders just as in 
Eng. That the singular was ever used came from the analogy of masc. 
nouns and " diu marc " with the neuter nouns, in all of which sing, and 
pi. would not be distinguished. See 431, 2. The fern, of the n-declen- 
sion never followed this analogy. For SWann see 59. Compare the Eng. 
" a ten-year-old boy/* now colloquial. " Year " is an old plural just like 
Satyr. In the D. pi. the coins, etc., in 175 almost always have en. 

177. Notice the use of the singular in German for English plural i\\ 
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euch phrases as : unter bent aiertcn unb funften ©rate norblid&cr S3rctte (Hu.) ; 
ber erfte unb bcr fitnfte #erd »urbe(n) gefungen; bic brci ©emitter muflcn gur (Strafe 
bic £anb auf ben 3)?unb legen; »tele $aben bad £eben wlorcn, many lives were 
lost or manv lost their lives. 



SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 
Nominative. 

178. The nominative is the case of the subject and of 
direct address: SWein greunfc, tic 3?\ten ter $ergan<jenl)cit ftno und 
ein ©ltd) mit fiefcen Siegeln (F. 575-6). SWit cucb, £crr Doctor, $u 
fraaicrcn i|l cfyretwou' unl> ift ©ewtnn (F. 941). Absolute N. 297. 

* 

179. Neuter verbs and verbs in the passive voice which 
govern two accusatives in the active, are construed with a 
predicate nominative. See 270. 

Such are : 1. <5etn, roerben, bleiben, bimfen, f<$cinen, tyetfjen (to be called), 
gelten, xoatytn, jterben, etc.: ®cd £immeld Sitgungen ftnb tmmcr bic beflen (Le.). 
differ Xob nrirb neued Scben (He.), (£r nrirb cin gro&er §)rtnj bid an fetn (£nbe 
fd&euien(Sch.). £)ad allcin mad)t f$on ben 2Betfen,ber ftdj jeber biinft ju fein(Le.). 
These verbs denote a state or transition. Preceded by aid the construc- 
tion may be called an apposition : Sltlctn cr flarb aid Sbrtfl (F. 2953). 3$ 
fomme aid ©efanbter bed ©crtd&td (Sch.). Sr gilt aid cin reiser SWann, = He 
passes for . . . 

2. Verbs of calling, thinking, making, choosing, scolding, viz., 

genanni, gebad&t, angefetyen, gcmad)t, betradjtet, Qctva^lt, gef^olten roerben, and 
others: SBityelm »on Drantcn nrirb bcr Sdjroeigcr genannt, SBityelm »on bet 
SRormanbte, bcr Srobcrcr. <£r roarb cin $>tcb gcfdjolten, aid cin $augeni$td 
betradjtct. 3d) barf mtdj m<$t bed ©litcfed Stebling ftyeltcn (Ko'rner). 

Genitive. 

180. The genitive is used chiefly as the complement of 
nouns and adjectives, but also of the verb (object). The gen- 
itive with nouns expresses the most varied relations. The 
principal ones are briefly given and illustrated below. Ger- 
man does not differ from other languages. 
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1. G. of origin, cause, authorship, relationship : Dad SBunber ifl bed 
©laubend Uebfled flinb (F. 766). ©octyed ftaufl. Die gru^te bed daunted. 

2. Subjective G.: Die Eiebe ©otted, twelve $6$er ifl berni alle ©ermmft (B.). 
Der ©efang ber SJogel. Iba* tjl ber flampf ber §>ferbe unb fttitye (Hu.). 

3. Objective G.: Der ftoblidf biefer ©cgenb (Hu.). Die Srftnbuna, ber %>w$* 
brucferhmjr. 

The personal pronoun is rarely found in this construction. Instead ol 
*bie Stebe feuter" stands bte Stebe ju itym, gegen t&n. 

4 Possessive G. : 1)t$ Btorumd unjld&tbare $anb (Sch.). Der ©arten bed 
tfoniad. Do* bejfer tjTd, tyr fattt in ©otted £anb aid in (bte) ber SWenfdjen (Sch.). 
Sometimes the possessive pronoun is put after the O. in colloquial Ian- 
guage. Lessing has it several times : Dad febien ber alten $lrtt|len tyi 
©efdjmatf ni*t ju fein (Le.). See 242, 2. 

5. G. of quality or characteristic: Der Stmglina, eblen ©efitylcd (H. and 
D., IV. 66). 

This G. and the preceding stand also in the predicate after neuter 
verbs: <Selig ftnb, bie reined £erjend ftnb (B.). (Etner SWetnung fein; bed Scbcd 
fetn. (£in foWber SBajTerjlanb war alfo etned SUterd mit ben ro^en Denfmdlern 
menfdjlt^en $ftmfiflctj?ed (Hu.). 

6. Appositwe or specifying G.: Der ftetyler bed STrgroobnd; bad £ajler ber 
£runffuc$t; bte ©tinbe ber Unbanfbarfeit. $arl ertyielt ben 93einamcn bed ©ropen. 

This G. and that of characteristic are frequently supplanted by tton + 
Dative : (Sine (Sid&e »on fcobem 2Hter rourbe »om SMifee cjetroffen. Dicb »on (cittern) 
©ebtenten; Seufel Son SBetbe (Le.). See Prepositions, 303, 15. 

7. Partitive G., dependent upon nouns of quantity, weight, measure ; 
with numerals, various pronouns ; comparative and superlative. Ex. : 
$b«t nt#i$ (= no matter). (£r (ber SWantel) $at ber Sropfen metyr (Le.). 9ton Der 
Sefcbeiben^eit genua, (id.). Dent rettfcte fte ber ©aben befte, ber ©lumen aflerjtyonflc 
bar (Sch.). Sunf unferd Drbend roaren fc^on ... bed fittynen Sfluted Dpfer 
roorben (id.). 2afft mir ben beflen SSecber ©eind in purem ©olbe rcicr)en (G.). Du 
jtylugft bid> bur$ mit fyutbert adjt$ia. 3ftann bur$ ityrcr Saufenb (Sch.). Unfer etner 
fann fid) bad nidjt letflen, = " One like (of) us cannot afford that." 

181. In the spoken language and also in the classics (excepting 
poetry) this partitive G. has passed into mere apposition ; especially 
after nouns of weight, measure ; after numerals ; after nid)td, nt$t, and 
the indefinite pronouns. Ex. : ©in 9>funb Xfyt ; brci ©cbeffel $orn. (Stroad 
©cloned, nidjtd 936fed» vtel ©tiled are no longer felt aa gem\.vre&. ^Vva *S^rp 
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tive used as noun is governed independently of the pronoun or numeral. 
Ex. : 3cigt bad wfdlfdjte SSlatt ntdjt, man rootle ju ni<$t$ ©utcm un$ aerMnben ? 
(Sch.). Dad ftfnntc ju etttaS ©djrecflufcem fii&rcn (id.). From Luther to Lessing 
this G. is still quite frequent, and it still remains in certain phrases, e. g. s 
£ter ijl mcincd a&lei&end nid^tr " I cannot stay here." 33ie! 2luf$ekn3 madjen, 
" to make much ado." SBenn t<$ nut 3Kenfd)en* unb mit QEnadumgen rebetc unb 
tyatte bcr 2iek md)t ♦ . . (B.), literally "and had nought of charity." It is 
supplanted by »on, auS, untcr + D. See Prepositions, 303. 2Ber »on un$, 
untcr una ? 

Genitive Dependent upon Adjectives. 

182. It stands after adjectives denoting possession and 
interest or lack and want; fulness or emptiness; knowledge or 
ignorance; desire or disgust; guilt or innocence; e. g., fatjig, 
*l)abfyaft, jtdjer, teilfyaftig, unfafytg; bar, *lo$; *»oH, *fatt, leer, quitt, 
verluftigj funbtg, *gen>afyr, unhmbtg; *mube, begicrig; fd^ulbig, lebig, 
etc. Ex.: $)e$ langcn £aber$ miibe (Bii.). X>e$ Seifced Mfl bu lebig 
(id.). ®e$ ®erid)t* fcbulbig (B.). (£engfle) begicrig be* ©tatted (H. 
and D., VI. 313). @ie finfe soli fujjen SSeina (B.). Du bifl e$ bod) 
3ufrieten f Slitter ? (Le.). 

183. The adjectives marked * and others not given admit also of 
the accusative. In the last illustration „e$" was felt as A., and therefore 
„ba3" is much more common. See Pronouns, 199, 2. E. g., 3d) bin bad 
fatt, miibe, " I have enough of it," " am tired of it." 

The prepositions nad), $on, etc., + D. frequently supplant the geni- 
tive, e.g., wbegierto, nad) bem ©tatte" would be commoner; »ott, rein fein son 
ettt>a$. 

Genitive after Verbs. 

184. It may stand as nearer object, as remoter object, and 
adverbially. 

As direct object after verbs with meanings similar to the 
adjectives in 182; also acfytcn, roarten, barren, fpotten, facfyen, fcfyonen 
geniefjen, fierfcen, pflegen, benfen, sergeffen, lofynen, fcerfeljlen, braudjen, 
and others. 
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Ex. : Dad $era,i§meinntd&t. 3$ benfe beta (G.). Sungerd jlerben. 2)a« lotynt 
ber 9Jtuf)e md)t, = It is not worth the trouble. (S§ ftnb ntdjt alle fret bte 
ifcrer fletten fpotten (Le.). ®ebrauc$tber 3eit, fie a,e$t fo fcfcneU »on fcinnen (F. 1908). 

185. After verbs governing an A. of the person the G. of 
the thing stands as remoter object, such as judicial verbs, those 
with privative meaning, verbs of emotion ; after many reflexive 
verbs with meanings similar to the adjectives in 182, e.g., getfyen, 
^Hagen,frci|>red)en, befdjufoigen, berauben, entlafcen, entlaffen, entbinben, 
uberljeben, fcerflcfyern, beletyren, mafynen, and others ; fid) freuen, better 
nen, ertnnern, fd}iimen, befletgen, erfrec^en, fid) roefyren. 

Ex. : (£ntfoflFt mid) mefner 5t^nenj)robe, t$ n>UT rod) eurcr ttieberum entlaffen 
(Le.). SGBer !ann mi<$ einer ©finbe getyen ? (B.). Semanb bed £anbed vertveifen ; 
etned #erbred&end anflagen, iiberfuljren, etc. <Entf<$laa,c bid) aflcr fdjwar^en ©ebanfen 
(Le.). 2)u barfft bid) betner SBafct nid&t fdjd'men (Sch.). But many of these gen- 
itives are supplanted by auf, uber + A., and by A. alone. 

186. Certain impersonal verbs expressing feelings, which 
are construed with the A. of the person feeling and with the 
G. of the cause and object of the feeling. 

Ex. : (Ed efeft mid&, ed reut, erbarmt, jammert, wbriept midj ; ed lo^nt ftdj. 
Darob erbarmt ben £irten bed alten $o$en $errn (Uh.). Unb ba cr bad SSolf fatyc, 
jammerte i&n beffelbigen (B.). But the nominative supplants here the A. of 
the person, and the A. the Q. in the spoken language as a rule; „ed" was 
again felt as A. See 183. Ex.: $)ad gerrot mi<$, bauert mW$. 2)er ©ered&te 
erbannt jldj fetned Sieved (B.). 

Adverbial Genitive. 

187. It expresses place, time, manner, and other adverbial 
relations. 

Ex.: Place: linfer £anb, redjter $anb, atter Drtcn, "everywhere." 3$ 
mod)te (it is not likely that . . .) biefed SSeged fobalb nid^t votcber fommen (Le.). 
Time : btefer $a<je, bed 9ttenbd, „bed Sflorgend in ber ftriibe." 
Manner: trotfnen Sfu§ed» dry-shod ; fkfyenben $ufcd, immediately ; tter* 
nrotfttger SBetfe, reasonably. <Sie fanten mwrricfyteter <&atyt juriicf, they re- 
turned without having accomplished their object. 
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A large number of these genitives have passed into adverbs, e. g., |fttg$» 
re<$td, morgend, abtriH, nacfymtttacjd. 

For genitive after Prepositions, see 302. 

Genitive in Exclamations. 

188. Interjections are followed by a genitive only when it 
denotes the cause or occasion of the exclamation. 2Botjl and 
toetj(e) have often a dative of the person and a genitive of cause 
or origin : D ted gran^ofen, ter feinen Serjhnt, tiefed $u iiberlegen, 
fcin £era ttefed $u fiifylen getjabt tyat (Le.). D ted ©l&fltdptt, tern ed 
fcergbnnt ifl, e i n e ?uft mit eu$ $u atmen (Sch.). 

Dative. 

189. It is the case of the indirect object, less remote than 
the genitive. The nearer object can also stand in the dative, 
but is more remote than the nearer object (the direct one) in 
the accusative. 

190. The dative stands as nearer object after intransitive 
verbs denoting: 1, approach and removal, similarity and dis- 
similarity; 2, pleasure and displeasure; 3, advantage and dis- 
advantage; 4, command and obedience; 5, yielding and re- 
sistance ; 6, belonging to, agreement, trust, etc. A large 
number of these verbs are compounds, viz., those with ent- 
ser-, ah-, an- auf- bet-, tin-, mid-, nacfe-, sor-, ttoran- nrifcer-, 
gu-, and those with noun, adjective, or adverb : left ttyim, toof)l* 
woHen, fewer werben, guftatten fommett, n>etd macfyen, gu teil roerten, tad 
ffiort refcen, "to defend," etc. 1, nafyen, nad^gefyen, begegnen, 
gleidjen, afyneln, sufefyen, entfpredjen, fefelen, entgeben, nad)fM)en; 2, 
gefa(len,banfen, geniigen,befyagen, tyufttgen, mijjfallen, jcfymetdjeln, laffen 
(to look), trofyen, groUen, flucfyen; 3, fyelfen, nujjen, tienen, betfiefyen, 
frommen, foefyren, fdjaben; 4, gebieten, befefylen, f)5ren, gefyordjen, fotgen; 
5, tuetdjen, nuUfafyren, tmterjtefyen, foifcerjhreben, frozen ; 6, antworten, 
erfoietern, getyiren, eignen, beifHmmen, gureten, trauen, glauben, mx* 
trauen. 
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Ex. : De$ £eben$ angcmifdjtc Sreube warb feinem ©terbHd&en ju teil (Sch.). 
©traflofe ftretyett fprtcfct ben ©ittcn $ofcn (id.). Du rebcjl t$m ba$ SBort, anftott 
tyn anjuflagen (id.). £>a$ <5te$cn ttirb tym fauer, It is hard work for him to 
stand. 1. Du ojeid&fr bcm ©cijt, ben bu begretftr, niefct mir (F. 512). Dad jwingjl 
bu t&r (ber Slarur) nt$t ab mit $cbeln unb mit ©djrauben (F. 675). 2. <£inem 
SBirte ld§t ntdjt$ ubler al3 92cugierbe (Le.), Nothing looks worse in a host than 
cariosity. <So fludj 1 idj attem, tta$ bic <3eele mit £ocf* unb ©aufelwerf umfpannt 
(F. 1587). Der £anM>oa,t grottte bcm Sett. 3. (®ie) roe&ret ben flnaben, she 
restrains the boys (Sch.). Der flnappc folgt bem fitter, ©ott ^tlft benen, bie 
fl<$ fetter $etfen. 4. <Sott i<$ a,e$or<$en ienem Drang? (F. 631). Du fola,fr mir 
bo* batb na$ (Sch.). ©e$5rjt bu Mr ? (id.). 5. Unb bie ®eMtbe ber 9ta$t n>et<r,en 
bem tagenben £t$t (id.). $Bo$l tteijjt bu, bajj icb beinem 3orn nt$t trofce (id.). 6. 
Sraue, fd&aue roem. 2Bem etgnet ©oil (Le.), To whom does God belong, = 
Who possesses him exclusively? Compound verbs: 3$ tyabe Mr mcfyt 
na^geflettt (F. 1426). <5c$r gem fle^t flarloS bem 9»int'|ter nadj (Sch.). Die 
Jtimigtn fa$ bem tfampfe gu (id.). 

191. After transitive verbs the indirect object stands in 
the dative and the direct in the accusative (see 198) : 3Serf)Me 
mir fcas wogenbe ©efcrange (F. 61). ©a$ SWenfdjenredjt, bad tfym 
ftahtr aergonnt (P. 136). 

192. A dative still farther removed from the verb is the 
ethical dative, or dative of interest (on the part of the speaker 
or hearer). It is generally a personal pronoun. 

Ex.: ©e$t mir, nidjrS tteiter baaon (Sch.), "Go, I tell you, no more of 
that." 9Rir m I'iebe, for love of me. 3&m ju £$ren. (Ste) jtnb Mr gar 
totferc, leti&te ©efetten (Sch.). Die U&r fdjlagt feinem ©Ifitflidjcn (id.). 

193. After impersonal verbs: e$ atynt, frettebt, efclt, getyt, feljlt, 
gebridjt, e$ graut, graufet, gelingt, liegt (mir) an etrcaS, fommt (mir auf 
etr»a$) an, j$autert, f$t»fnbeft, traitmt, jfemt, and many verbs in 
190 can be counted here : ©em SSater graufet'd (Gk). 2$ liegt 
mir ttiet baran, I care much for it. ©em $aifer marb'S fauer in 
$lfc' unt> in JWltc (Bii.). 

Dative after Adjectives. 

194. These have meanings similar to the verbs in 190, 
«• 9-> angene^m, tynUd}, elgen, feinb, ^otft\am f W^ax l ^xC^\^,^^> 
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nad)tetltg, fcerbunben, autraglid). Ex.: Da$ jlefyt tym it^nlidj, = 
that's like him. 3htd) toax fcer Slnfang ttyren ffiiinfdjen ^olo (Sch.). 
Die metjten ftnt> mir ^ugcrtan (id.), "devoted." 

195. Substitution of preposition + case, both after verbs 
and adjectives. 

Stir, auf, an, cjecjen, iiber + accusative, mit and *on + dative may replace 
the dative : 3$ jiimc auf bi<$, i<$ cjlaube an bt<$, ucrtraue auf tyn; bin frcunbUtf 
gcgcn bic airmen. Der 9fojua, (suit) ift fetyr paftcnb fur bidj, etc. 

196. Verbs with unsettled constructions. 

With a number of verbs usage is either unsettled or the classics still 
show two cases, while the spoken language has settled upon one, e. g., 
now only e$ bducfyt mir, but e$ bitnft mid), classics have D. or A. after either. 
©laukn with D. only, or an + A.; but F. 3438: 3$ glau^ i§n (®ott) ni$t. 
(£$ cfclt mir and mi$. 9Ran bqatyt ben $ned)t (person), bad 93rot (thing), bem 
Salter bad 93rot. 3<$ rufe blr, I call out to you ; id) rufc bi$, I call you, etc. 

197. The few reflexive verbs after which the reflexive pro- 
noun stands in the dative are really transitive verbs, and the 
pronoun is the indirect object: 2r btlfcet jld) ettt>a$ ein, " he imag- 
ines something," "is conceited." 3d? ^arf mir fc^meic^eln (lie.); 
but see 190, sub 2: 3$ ^tih mir Me ©adje fo. 

Accusative. 

198. The accusative is the case of the direct object after 
transitive verbs, including many inseparable compounds of 
intransitive verbs with 6c-, ent-, er-, &er-, jer-, turd)-, fytnter-, 
iiber-, unter- urn- »oD-, mtefcer-; such as befatyren, befolgett, be* 
feud)ten, entfraften, entf&eifcen, erfa^ren, erfinfcett, &erf.ad)en, sertretben, 
aerfheuen, fcurdjfe'gefa, Wnterge'ljen, tiberfe'fcen, umge'ben, sotfbri'ngen, 
roieberfyo'fen. 

Ex.: 3$r fcljt cinen SDtomt rote anberc metyr (F. 1874). $era$te nur Sernunft 
unb ©iflenfdjaft (P. 1851). £)ie SRitkn tyaben mid) vertricben (Folk-song), doot 
tya* bie SGBett umfeartt. 93. Saplor $at ben Sfaufl ufcerfefct. 

199. Two accusatives may stand, one of the person and 
one of the thing, after verbs meaning to ask for, to inquire, 
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teach, to cause to do a thing or have a thing done, and simi- 
lar ones, e.g., fragen, leljren, laffen, fritten. Ex.: 2Cer le^rtc bic^ 
fciefe getoaltigen SJortc ? (Le.) Setjre mid) tfeun nad) fceinem 22ot)t* 
gefaden (B.) (tf)un = second ace.), ffioflen @ie ten tottf nid)t 
Fommen laffen ? 

1. After fragen, bitten, fiberreben, bereben, the two accusatives stand, as a 
rule, only when the accusative of the tiling is a neuter pronoun, e. g., iti) 
bitte, frage btdj etwaS, nidjW, *iel. If the pronoun is lacking, then fragen 
nadj + D., bitten um + A., iibemben »on or ju + D. or the G. without prep- 
osition is the prevailing construction : £aft bu na<$ i$m gefragt ? 3$ $«be tyn 
barum gebeten. 

Sfigat ffrafen, SBmtber netymett govern an A. of the person : $)a$ nimmt 
mid) SBunber, " I wonder at that." 

2. Bat these pronouns, bag, ni$t£, totel, stand for old genitives which were felt as 
accusatives. The construction was : SBunber nimmt mi$ bed or beften, wonder seizes 
me on that account. (See 186.) Sftgen is probably a G. of cause : 3emanb megen ber 
Suflen fhafen. Sernen for te$ren, though found in Goethe, is wrong. 

200. Notice a choice of construction in certain cases, when 
the personal object is farther defined by another case or prep- 
osition and case. The verbs that concern us here are such as 
fdjlagen, treffen, treten, fled^en, and similar ones. 

1. Dative of the person and accusative of the affected part: 
3d) t»afd)e mir tie £anl>e or mcinc #anfce. 

2. Dative of the person and preposition + A. : 3$ trete ibm 
auf ten gu§, fdjfage i$m tn'$ ©efidjt, 

3. Accusative of the person and preposition + A. : 3$Mr fefctatjen 
ben geinfc aup$ £aupt. ®ir treten tie ©flange auf ten Jlopf. The 
choice is between 2 and 3. But 2 is preferable after intran- 
sitive verbs; 3 after transitives. 

201. These accusatives are both object-accusatives, but 
after verbs meaning to name, scold, regarding, and others of 
similar meaning, the second accusative is a predicate or facti- 
tive accusative, while the first is direct object, e. g., after nennen, 
fdjelten, fttjimpfen, gtauben, taufen, ijeifjen (trans.). 
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Ex. : 3>n tiefjler (Seele ftymerjt mi<$ ber ©pott ber ftremblinge, bic un$ ben 
Stouemabel fdjelten, " who call us by the nickname of ' peasant nobility ' " 
(Sch.). Die Sreue . . . ijl jebcm 2Renfd)en rote ber na$fte SlutSfreunb, att tyren 
m$tx fityit er tfdj ge&oren (id.). $o<$ fU^Xe i$ mic& benfelben, ber i$ roar (id.). 
3dj a$te tyn aid einen <£$renmann. 

202. 1. After lafien + fein and roerben a predicate A. by attraction is 
found instead of the predicate nominative, but the latter is the prefera- 
ble construction, e. g. t £ag bad Siidjiein beinen $reunb fein (G.). £afj biefe £atte 
fctbft ben ©djauplat} njerben (Sch.). Fiesco V. 12. Wxti) lafet ben erften jein. 

2. For the passive construction, see 170, 2. The verbs in 199, 1, 
may retain the accusative (pronoun), also le^ren. This would also admit 
an accusative predicate noun in the passive : Dad ©djUmmfle, road und 
nriberfd'fyrt, bad roerben roir »om Sag cjele^rt (G.). 3$ roerbe ben $anj getefcrt. 
But it is best to avoid all these predicate accusatives. They sound 
pedantic. Better say : 3<$ fcafce Sanjunterridjt, Sanjfhmbe. 3$ roerbe immer 
roieber bama<$ gefragt, barum gebeten. 

203. The inner or nearer object stands in the accusative 
called the "cognate." The noun has the same meaning as 
the verb. Its idea is generally included in the verb : Sinen 
gutert ^ampf $abt id) gef&mpft (B.). Sine @d}lad}t fdjlagen, ^ei§c 
Ztyawn roeinen, etc. ; Garten fpielen, @d)ltttfd)ufy laufen. ©ar fdjime 
©pick fpieP i* mit tir (G.). 

204. Notice that the noun is sometimes replaced by an indefinite 
pronoun, xoa$, e$, einS, etc. Compare Eng. " to lord it," the unclassical 
"to come it over somebody." Slber bte (Stferfucfyt fiber ©panten geroann e$ 
bteSmal it&er biefe politif^e ©watyie (Sch.). £)ie hotter fatten e$ mit ben Sapfer* 
flen (id.) ; fid) roaS red)te$ (juredjte) laufen, forlngen, tanjen, "to run, etc., a great 
deal.'* Siigen <Sie mir eineS auf eigene 9ta$nung *or (Le.). 3$ ftyroafce efn$ mit 
(Le.). See also F. 3416. 

205. After many impersonal verbs and some other verbs 
the logical subject stands in the accusative (see 186). The 
verbs denote states of the body and mind : e$ biirjtet, tyungert, 
fd)l&fert, munbert, franft, serbrfejjt mid). 

Here belong also e$ gtbt, e$ §at, eS fefct, e$ gilt : $)ergTeidjen ©timmen gifct 1 $ 
(Sch,), " There are such voices." <£$ $at ©efa$r,n>enn ttir ni<$t gefcen, " There 
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is danger . . . ". <£d fefct $icbe, $a*nbel, <3$lda,e, There is a fight, a quarrel 
going on, somebody is being whipped. Comp. French il y a. See 236,4. 

206. After reflexive verbs the pronoun generally stands in 
the accusative : Sntftytejje bid). Seflnne Did) too fcu bift (Sch.). 
But see 185 and 197. 

Adverbial Accusative. 

207. It denotes measure (amount), time, and place. 

1. It denotes measure after verbs like roiegen, (often, getten ; 
after adjectives like fang, breit, fyocfe, alt, mxt, etc. 

Ex.: Die 9to$e betned ftreunbed gilt ed, " is at stake " (Sch.). Die flifte 
wicflt brci JHlogramm, j»ei Senrner, funf Cot, etc. Die ©riicfe tjl metyrere Saufenb 
$u§ tang, (unbert fedjjta, &o$ unb a$t;ig 8ujj breit* Dad Dorf liegt cine (Stunbe (an 
hour's walk) son ber <5tobt. Sfriebricty ijl einen fytlben $opf grower aid Dtetridj. 

The usage as to the case of the person with Soften" is unsettled : Der 
©djerg foftet mt$ or mir »iel ©elb. Grimm's Dictionary favors the A. 

2. It stands with verbs of motion to express the distance 
and the way, the noun being often followed by an adverb. 

Ex. : SBetd&c fetneu ©djritt utrficf . 3»ci SBanberer fiety er bie @traj?e &iefot 
(Sch.). <£d jte^t ein $<rofe bad ob 1 re $$al berab (Uh.). Der geld rottte ben Sera, 
fcinab. 3Rit leifeti ©Written j$U<$ er feinen bofen 2Beg (Sch.). 

The A. of measure and distance supplanted the G. of an older period ; 
that denoting the way is old. The G. still occurs frequently. See 181. 

208. The accusative of time denotes the duration and the 
moment of an action. The former is often followed by an 
adverb, lang, turd), fiber* Ex. : Der SSote farm ben Slugenbltd* fyier 
fetn (Sch.). gr ftfyliifi ben ganjen STOorgen. Du fyafi ed 3^te lang 
ktiati}t. 

1. Compare the G. of time (see 187), which denotes a repetition of the 
action or a custom. The A. denotes a definite point of time or fixed 
period: (Der)lie§ aSetfhmb 1 fatten bed 2Kora,end a,leid>(Sch.). (Sonnaknbd fRad^ 
mittagd babett »ir feme <S$ule (= custom). fRa^flen SWittwod) $aben n>ir feine 
(Sdjule. 9M biefe 9>to<$t mufj er SWabrib ^erlaffen (Sch.). The G. denoting 
duration of time is rarer now : (Sin ©ift bad neun ganjer 3a$re bauert (Le.). 
This may be partitive G. 
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Absolute Accusative. 

209. This is generally accompanied by an adverbial phrase, 
and denotes that with which the subject is provided. Ex. : fiu 
DiottyS, tern S^rmtnen, fd>Iidb TOroa, t>ett ®of<$ im ©emante (Sch.). 
@<fym ten $ati entMo&t, tnteV id) auf meinem 9Rantel (Le.). 

SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

210. The adjective may be used attributively, predica- 
tively, and substantively: ber retctye yiatijbaxybtx Stadjtar tft retd); 
Der 9teid)e. 

Attributive Use of the Adjective. 

211. Some adjectives are only or mostly used attributively, 
as : 1, the superlatives and ordinals; 2, certain adjectives de- 
rived from adverbs: fyiefig, tortig, feityertg, Ms^ertg, e. g., tie Ijteftge 
3eitung, but not tie 3 e ^ tn 9 $ M*H > 3, many adjectives in -if*, 
-Ucfo -en : norbifd), irtifd), tagttd), anfangltd), entficfo, gotten, feiten, 
fflbern, glfifern; 4, the comparatives and superlatives in 76, 2. 

1. If they do stand in the predicate, they must be inflected, and the 
noun may be understood, e. g., tie fiieferung ift etne jtimblufye, not ftunblicfy. 

For the adjectives in -en and -em, Son + noun is substituted, e.g., cin 
93e$er »on purem ©olbe. But in poetry the adjective is found : S)cr <3tot>l 
tj! elfenfceinern (R.). 

212. The attributive adjective is inflected and agrees with 
its noun in gender, number, and case : 9Rit fitter Soft unt> 
frifcfyem ©djaum tyat er mi& foofyl geniityret (XJh.). It may stand 
uninflected, however: 1. Before a neuter noun in N. (and A.) 
(very rarely before a masc. or fern.) : 9Reine SRutter l)at mand* 
giilten ©ewant (G.). S* if* ein pisbeln&rrtfd) Sier (F. 1167). Fre- 
quently in certain phrases like „bar ©elt", " cash " ; „auf gut 
®lucf". Eare : ©rofj 2Ra*t unt »tel gift (Lu.). £a* Sitter tft ein 
$6flid> 9Jiann (G.); „fremt unt fremter ©toff" (F. 635.). 2. When 
it stands after the noun, mainly in poetry; commonly after 
coins, weights, and measures: Xer £au)>tmann fityrt im ©ctyilt ein 
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Stoaletn rot fcon ®ofoe unt einen S6er »ilt (Uh.). gin ©djtoarm fcon 
©ajfen fjrofc unfc fletn (Bu.). 3^ Suji rbeinifcb, fflnf $fnnt flamifd). 
In prose also, when the adjective or participle has adjuncts: 
$ort etn gutartifles, gefittetcS £anteteooif, fd)u>e(grn& son ten upptgen 
griicfyten eined gefegneten glcipe^, toad)fam auf ©efefce, tie feine SJofcU 
t^ater maren (ScIl). 3. Of two adjectives the first stands unin- 
flected in certain set phrases; when the two express one idea; 
in poetry, very frequently in Schiller : £ie gro^crjogUA fcattfdbe 
9iegterung; tad Bnigltd) preujjtfcfee 3°D^» 1 ^ 2Bel) temper an ten 
iourttg alten Jpau^rat tfjm rityrt (Sch.). Ten falfd) serrateHftfyen Stat 
(id.). „3n tie toeit unt fcreite 2Belt" (G.). Schiller has „traurtfl 
fmfhrer argtooljn" ; „tDeltUd) ettle £ofyeit" ; „D ungiwffeitg iammeroot 
let Sag" ; „mit graufam teufelifcfyer Sufi/' etc. 

1. Sauter, and generally citel, both in the sense of " pure," "nothing 
but," also the adj. in -er, 507, 2, are ondeclined : $>a« i|l lautcr Unjlnn. 
fcffct eitel ungcfaucrt SBrot (B.). Der Joiner Dom. 

213. The attributive adjective is inflected weak after cer- 
tain limiting words, viz., after the definite article and pronouns 
declined like it; after ein, fein, and the possessives, excepting 
the N. sg. of all genders and the A. sg. neut. and fern. Ex. : 
fcer gnte Styfelbaum (Uh. ) ; $ur glttdttd}en ©tunte ; ju Jenem froben 
gefte; etneS fd)5nen Sages ; an einem langen 2l(le (Uh.); fein griineS 
£au$ (id.); eine arme SSuerin (N. and A. sg.); ein feitened ^leit 
(N. and A. sg.). 

214. The adjective is therefore declined strong, when not 
uninflected (see 218) and when not preceded by any of the 
above limiting words, mentioned in 213, e. g. 9 £olte ©efcnfurtt, 
fitted 4>offen (Sch.). ©tumme fitter toter ertafce (Platen ?). Also 
after the uninflected pronouns toeld?, folrt, »iel, roenig, metyr, ettoas, 
ntcfytS, and after uninflected numerals. Ex.: Sr gift tern treuen 
£trten mand) ManfeS Stitcf (piece of money) ta&on (Uh.). SJeld) 
reiser £immel (G.). Solcfy treffltdjer 3Ronard) (Sch.) (see 216, 4; 
221). 
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215. The syntactical distinction between strong and weak inflection of the adjec- 
tive, though very old, is by no means clearly drawn even now. The oldest inflection 
of the adjective is the so-called " nninflected," identical with the strong noon declen- 
sion. When the pronominal endings spread over the adjective declension, forming 
the present strong adjective declension, the adjective probably was still declined 
strong even after a pronoun (ind. article). Of this there are traces from O. H. G. down 
to the 17th century. The n-declension of the adjective is a characteristic of the Ger- 
manic languages. Having less distinctive and fewer endings than the strong, it is natural 
that the adjective should be declined according to it, when preceded by a word which 
had the strong endings. This has given rise to the syntactical distinction and to the 
feeling that two strong forms should not stand side by side. When an adjective be- 
came a substansive or was used as such, it was always inflected weak, with or without 
article. This explains 221, 1. In Gothic the present participle and the comparatives 
were always inflected weak. In O. H. G. appear only a few strong comparatives and 
superlatives. 

216. Unsettled usage as to strong and weak forms. 

1. The strong genitive sg. m. and n. turned weak in the 17th cen- 
tury, and this is now the prevailing form : »£o$e3 9Rut$" (Bu.) ; Mut'gen 
ffluftnS (Uh.). „2Borte fujjen §au$$ u (Sch.). The pronouns always remain 
strong, except jener, ieber, of which a weak form is rare, e. g., jeben $olf$ 
(Uh.) ; intra £ag$ (Bu.). This weakening is due to the feeling, that two 
strong forms should not stand together. See 215, 217. 

2. After personal pronouns the rule is strictly the strong form, as the 
pronoun is not a limiting word. But as early as M. H. G. weak forms 
begin to appear. Usage now favors : after id), bu, er (in address), mid), 
bid) only the strong form, e. g., »bu ftorfer flimigSfobn" (Uh.) ; id) armer 5Wann; 
after mtr, Mr mostly the strong form ; after ttir, tyr the weak (if fern, 
always), e.g., 2Ber nie few SBrot mit Styrattcn a§ . ♦ . bcr feratt eu$ nid)t, tyr 
btmmlifdjen 3Wdd)te ! (G.). In *©egrujjt tyr, fd)itoe ©amen ! (G.), the comma 
makes a difference. After un$ and cud) (A.) strong and weak are equally 
frequent. After uit8 and eud) (D.) strong and weak coincide of course : 
3Jton foUte cu# fd)Ied)te tferlc beijletfen (arrest) laflen. <£ud) faulen $urfd)en if! jefct 
ber SBrotforb fcityer 0e$d'nat 

3. In the vocative the rule now is strong form both in sg. and pi., 
e.g. f Utfterftyamter ! wcnnbid) jemanb geljort $dtte (G.). $>u, armer ©etft (Sh.). 
The plural is still found weak, but rarely, as : Ciefcen greunbe, e$ gab beflPre 
3eiten alS bte unfern (Sch.). 

In O. H. G. the weak form was the rule ; in M. H. G. t the strong in 
thesg. 

4. After certain pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and indefinite 
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numerals, such as fo($c, n>et$t, eittige, etll<$e, otic, mantle, feint, and others, 
there stands in the N. and A. pi. very frequently the strong form against 
the rule, but rarely in the G. pi. This strong form is the older. Even 
after biefe and jette strong adjectives may be found in the classics. Ex. : 
Der Slumetty&nblcr $at feme fdjone SRefen metyr. 2Bo fytfl bu fol<$e $alb*wfaulte 
Binten gefauft ? After the Q. pi. jweier and breier the weak adjective is fre- 
quent, but in the spoken language these genitives are very rare : ber 
SCnfauf »on jtDei neuen $aufem or jmet neuer Confer, and not jweier neuen (or -er) 
$mtfer. 

217. If two or more adjectives hold the same relation to the noun, 
they have the same inflection. If the second adjective, however, be more 
closely related to the noun, forming a joint idea, then it usually stands 
in weak form in G. and D., not in N. and A It can often be formed into 
a compound noun, and has less accent than the first adjective : (Er traftierte 
un$ mit f$le$tem roteit ©cine (= $om>em); bie ftolgen Muttger burgerltttyen flriege 
(= Sfirgerfrtege). 

1. After certain adjectives like folgenbeT, oMger, crmo^nter, gebattyter, etc., 
the second adjective, as a rule, is inflected weak in all cases : (Senannted 
umtmfli)fjli$e Drin&ip, oMger anerfamUe <5afc. 

The Adjective in the Predicate. 

218. The predicate adjective is uninflected. If it stand 
inflected in the predicate, the noun is supplied and the adjec- 
tive is looked upon as attributive: Die ^raft tft fcfyroad), allein tie 
gufl ifl grojj (F. 2203). Dein ©eftyiift tft ein fctywiertgeS (supply 
"one"); „t>ed ^oUstfien go* ifl fein glu<flt<$e$." 

The adjective (or participle) is also uninflected when it is 
an appositional or factitive predicate : SCir famen gtiitfltd) an. 
9iun, t>a3 ftnt> t$ fcumm (F. 961). Der ©laube maty feltg (B.). 

219. Certain adjectives are only used predicatively. Some 
of these are really nouns, like feint*, freunfc, fyeti, fcfcafce, not, nitjae, 
fdjulD. Others, originally adjectives or past participles, have 
been restricted to this use, like tyabfcaft, abljofo, getrofl, anfld)tig, 
t>ertuflig^ All of them have not yet become full adjectives; 
and many, if with adjective form, are of late derivation : 

afefpenftig, ab^ofo, abtoenfctg, ausftoig, tyanfcgemein. Ex.: Ctttlte 
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fonnte bem SWat^en nid^t feint) fcin (G.). Sin fcboner 'Slann, tint 
fdjone grau! tji fcer lireftor glitcflid) genug,t§rer ^ab^aft ju fcerben, 
fo ♦ . ♦ (id.). Die $ned)te fcurfcen fyanfcgemetn. 

1. In O. H. G. the adjective in the predicate is still inflected, though 
not always. In M. H. G. it is rarely inflected. In N. H. G. fcoUcr and 
tycttfcer are stereotyped strong forms used for both numbers and all gen- 
ders : 2)ie fRad&t tfl $al&er $tn (coll.) ; „be$ 9>tod&t$ urn fcalbcr Stttfif" (student 
song), hotter ©dfomcr&en unb ifranfyeit (B.). 

Substantive Use of the Adjective. 

220. The adjective when used as a noun is inflected ac- 
cording to the rules already given for the adjective proper : 
Sftit $letnem fiingt man an, mit ©rofjem i)ort man auf (Prov.). Xto 
©cfyroert an meiner Sinfcn (Korner). Zit Srflen fcerben Me Sefcten 
fein (B.). For gender see 160, 3. No inflection is the rule in 
certain set phrases: ©letd) unfc ©letd) gefellt fld) gem (Prov.). 
3ung unt) 31ft, ©rofj unfc Stein, 9tetd) unt) 2lrm, son Slein an, son 
3ung auf; also in the names of languages : Sngltfcfy, gran^bftfeb ; 
mein geliebte* £eutfd> (F. 1223). SCie fceijjt Med auf 3taltenifd) ? Sr 
§at son Sint) auf 9tonoegtfd) gefonnt. Also of colors: ©run, Slau. 

221. Usage admits of many irregularities. 

1. The weak form in the plural when no article precedes as S3cbtenten, 
©eamtetw ©djonen, Sunken, or rarely the strong form in the singular like 
any feminine noun, invariable in the sg. : ber ©d&itac, instead of ber ©djonen 
(G. sg.). See 215. 

2. The strong or weak plural after afle, emtge, etlid)e, etc. : afle ©eleyrte, 
etntgc ©efanbte. 

3. After toa$, ettt>a$, fctel, etc., the weak form is rare. See 214. 

4 If an adjective precede an adjective-substantive and is inflected 
weak, the latter is of course weak ; if the adjective is inflected strong, 
then the substantive may be either strong or weak. The latter form is 
perhaps more common for the neuter, the strong certainly for the mascu- 
line nouns : «Rein, fie (ba3 2Bcib) ift, o $otbe ©d&onen, jur ©cfeUigfeit gemafy (G.). 
2)ic armen SJewanbten jlnb gett>o$nlt<$ m<$t widfommen. $o<$ge|Mtc Seamtc ffab 
cntlafletL Der ncue Sebiente fyrt ein angenctymea Sfopere. See F. II. 6842. 
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a. Do not confound bad 9tc$t, law — bad ffttfitt, the right thing ; bad ®ut, 
property — bad (State, the good (abstract) ; (bad) <Sd)ttarj, black (the color) 
— bad ©<$ttar$e (the bull's eye of a target), etc. 

Syntax of Comparative and Superlative. 

222. These may be used just like the positive, only that 
the superlative is never used predicatively, i. e., uninfected, 
excepting attcrltefcft, e. g., bie ©lume t|t allerliebft. If it stands in 
the predicate, it is always weak, being preceded by the definite 
article: Diefer $Saum i(l ber tyi>d)jtc or bicfer 9Saum ijl am f>od$en. 
These two should not be used indiscriminately, however, as 
they too generally are in the spoken language. The first is 
the strictly relative comparison; it can be strengthened by 
atter- e. g., ber tyod)|fc &on alien, ber allerbotfefte. The prepositional 
superlative should only be used when not so much the objects 
themselves or different objects are to be compared, but the 
same objects under different circumstances of time and place. 
This is generally the " absolute " superlative, expressed by an 
adverbial phrase: $>cr ©tarfe tft am macfytigften all e in (Sch.), 
" The strong man is most powerful standing alone, unimpeded 
by the weak." Die Stpfel flnb auf ber fonntgen ©eite bed ©attend am 
reiffien. 3Ud Sooty 9ttd)elieu fptelte, wax bad Sweater am uotljien. 

1. The "relative" superlative is generally preceded by the definite 
article, the " absolute " has, as a rule, ein or no article. Goethe is very 
fond of such an absolute superlative : (Sin aflerliebfled $mb, a most lovely 
child. Died bcutct aaf ein fpatefted (a very late) SRarurereionid (G.). Notice 
also : toett 1 d bie ffienujftett fdraten (G.), because very few know how; ber 
8urft# bie (Eltern, bie neueren ©pradjen, and other examples. They show 
absolute comparison with the definite article. The absolute superlative 
is best expressed by an adverb + adjective in the positive. The more 
common adverbs used are : fetyr, redji* tyfyfa aujjer ft, itberaud, e. g. , erne fcSdjft 
anaate$me ttberrafdjung, ein re<$t bummer Sunge. 

223. Any adjective can be compared by -er, -ejt, except 
those that are never used attributively (see 219) and a few 
whose form seems awkward, like fned)ti[d} f t)eru(tf), but the latter 
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are not absolutely excluded. 3Hletn, foetjj ©ott, fie toot mefyr fdjuft 
ati id) (F. 2960). 

224. When two qualities belonging to the same object are 
compared, metjr, roeniger, mtnfcer are now used, but the classics 
are still full of the comparatives in -er* 

According to Lehmann (L. Sprache, p. 206) Leasing uses mcljr only 
once : Dicfc SfaSrufimgen flnb rtyetorifdjer al$ grimbltd) (Le.). Present usage: 
Dcr ©cfcfle i(l wentgcr $etmtiuftfd) aid bumm. Dcr <5olbat tft mc$r tapfcr alt Aug. 

225. Logically the superlative cannot be used of two objects, but it 
is so used much more frequently in German than in English, e. g. t Qmi 
(Sityne, n?o»on fie ben dUejlen . . . mit etnem spfeile erfdjofj (Le.). 

1. For the conjunctions bemt, aU, after the comparative, see 333. 

2. Notice the bold comparative in H. and D., IX. 311 : 9?un, tft bad 
SReine meincr aid jemald. Such forms as ber jDeinigfle, etc., at the end of 
letters are rare. Seiber is a comparative of leib (adj.), which became a 
noun very early, fefterer occurs in Leasing. 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

226. The cardinals, used attributively, are indeclinable 
now, except ein, eine, ein. The G. and D. of jn?ei and fcret now 
and then occur still : fttodtt 3 eu 8 en 9Wmtt> maftt aDe 2Baljrf)eit 
funt) (Prov.). (Here „jroeier" shows the case; groet 3tttgett SRnnfc 
would not be clear.) $tylt son einS Bid fynnfcert 

1. To express the year the cardinal is merely added to „tm 
3afyr(e)" or to „in" as im %a$xt ad)t$etyn tjnnfcert ein unfc adjtjtg, or 
shorter, in 1813* The cardinal shows the year, the ordinal the 
month : ©otlje ftarb ten 22ten 9Riir§ 1832* £anwwr, t)en (1.) erfien 
3lugujt 1881. The ordinals used only attributively, see 211. 

2. The time is expressed in various ways. Answering to 
such questions as: SBiesiet llfyr if* e$, melcfye 3*tt tft ** or f^dbtn 
toix ? nrie if* e3 an tier 3ett ? we say : 8$ if* jwbtf ttorbei, aber nod) 
ntd)t etns* S$ ift ein Siertel fcrei or auft>rei,or ein Siertetnad) (iiber) 
jwet (all mean a quarter past two). g$ ijt Drei SSiertct t>rei or auf 
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fcrct or eitt Siertel tot frret, = a quarter of throe, fid tjt %alb jfoolf, 
= half past eleven, on the same principle as viertetyalb (see 
229). We can say: 20 SKtmiten nad) $etjn (past ten), $tt>an$ig 
ttcr jebn (of ten). Der 3«8 fatyrt 3 llt)r 20 9Kinuten nadjmittagd ab. 
SCit feoflen un& urn fflnf treffau 

227. Used substantively the cardinals are more frequently 
inflected, having a plural in -e (see 429) and a dative in -en 
(see 79): fid maren tljrer fiinf(e), a»olf(e), 

1. Colloquially this -c is very commonly used as far as 19 incl., even 
when the figure itself be meant, which stands in the feminine singular : 
Siefe 8djt(e) if! ni$t gut oanacfct. Dicfe #eun(e) fle^t fdjtef. <£lf ijl tie ©itnbe. 
(Slfe iibcrfd^reitct bic je$n ©ebote (Sch.). 

2. 2)ie 5KiUio'n, bie 2Mflto'n, bic SRiHiarbe are regular nouns, and, unlike 
$unbert and taufenb, stand in the plural after the cardinals, e.g., brct WliU 
Uonen, but funf tyunbert, fe$d taufenb. Da$ Humbert, bad fcaufenb are common 
nouns, pi. : $unberte + hundreds, Saufenbe + thousands : e.g., ju £unber* 
ten, a hundred at a time ; bet $unberttaufenben bie 3Renf$en briufen (Le.). 

228. „33etfce" corresponds to Eng. "both" in form and 
use: 3f* *>«* $ferfc an betfcen ?lugen Mint ? It may have the defi- 
nite article before it: tie bettoen $iitye, "both the cows." 

1. The singular betb- means "either," "each" (of two). S3eibed ld|t 
fid) tyoren = either statement is reasonable ; bad 2lbenbmabl unter beiber ©e* 
jtalt, the communion in either form ; but the masc. and fern, are archaic. 
Denn ju etnem grogen 5Jtonne getyort betbed : Jtletmgfetten aid flleimafrtten ttnb 
nn<$tta,e Dtnge aid ttric&tt&e Dinge &u bebanbeln (Le.). ©eibed has supplanted 
betbe, beidiu (pi.), which are still common in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Notice bribed — unb = both — and. SSetbed, ein loblidjer $imtg unb mddjttger 
<S#tt>uta,er ber Satue (Bii.). 

229. 1. Peculiar are the compounds of the ordinals with tyalb following 
them and felb preceding them : 2Hert(e)fttlb (3 J), neunt(e)balb (8£), meaning 
bad fcterte nur §alb or n>enia,er ein balb, bad neunte mtr $alb. Drctje&ntetyalb $a§ = 
12 8a§ aber bad 13te nur fyrtb. Ags., Icelandic, Danish, and L. G. have the 
same forms, though in the two latter "half" precedes the ordinal. It 
does not go back to O. H. Gt. Oelbanber = er(felbjt) ber jroeite, two of them ; 
felbbreijetynt, himself the 13th, thirteen of them (Gt.) ; felbbrttt, feflwiert gen- 
erally uninflected. (Selbfl jtt>an}to,|ter (Le.). The cardinal is not common^ 
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but Leasing has *felb fimfjiger." This composition is more common than 
fyilb- in the modern dialects. 

2. Notice also the cardinals in -er, as in ben funfjiger Safyrett— either 
" from 1850-60" or " from 50-60 years old." It is now classical. This 
-er occurs in the names of the unit, ten, etc. : bcr (Sitter, ber 3e&ner, etc. 
See 507, 1. 3u jwett, britt also occur for ju jweien, breien. 

SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUNS. 
Syntax of the Personal Pronoun. 

230. 1. £)u, sg., tyx, pi., are used in familiar intercourse 
in the family and among intimate friends, in addressing God, 
in sermons, in solemn discourses and in poetry. Ex. : ^ennffc 
tu t>a$ 2ant>, mo Die Sitronen Mitfcn ? (G.). SHnber, alter Sater ! fcu 
fannjl ten Sag ber gretyeit ntd)t metyr f cfy a u e n ; bu fottfl tyn fy o r en 
(Sch. ). Srtyab'ner ©etfl, bu gabjl mir, gabfl mir aHee, fearum iti) fat 
(F. 3218). 

2. ©ie, 3. p. pi., is used everywhere else, even among rela- 
tives in some families; also when grown children address the 
parents: 2Bo nootjnen ©ie, noenn id) frrigen barf? 

8. This peculiar use of ©ie sprang up early in the 18th century. It is due, no doubt, 
to the use of the singular Gr and ©te in address, which were the height of politeness in 
the 17th century. ($r and ©ie are due to the use of §err and ftrau in direct address. In 
Chamisso's „$eter ©djlemtljl" the gray-coat always addresses Peter with w ber £err," 
e.g., „9E6ge ber $err mcinc 3«^ns l i^ c ^ entfdjulbtgen . . . Id) fyabe cine S3ittc antyn." 
&err, ftrau, 3fyrc ©naben, (Sure (Ssceflenj, ©etne 2Hajef*&t were followed by the " plural of 
majesty" (see 311, 2): §err $)oftor nmtben ba fatedjljiert (F. 3524). ftfttS etfte wotten 
©cine 9Hajcft&t, bafe bic 9lrme'e o$n' Muffdjub 955fymen raume (Sch.). #err was reduced 
to mere „cr" as early as M. H. G., e. g., er Sigfrid ; in the 16th century, „2B«ter er 
^farcer." This form encouraged the use of the pronoun er in direct address. 

4. 3&r, in addressing one person, was early very respectful and has maintained itself 
in the drama, except in comedy, to this day, and might be called the " stage-address," 
and is due to Eng. and Fr. influence. See Schiller's Sftaria ©tuart. 

231. The gradation as to politeness and etiquette now is about as 
follows : 1. For princes and all persons of high standing, Styre ©naben* 
(Sure (£rceflenj# Cure SRaieflat, with the verb in the pi. 2. <5ie, addressing 
one or more persons, verb always in the pi., e.g., biirfte id) <5ie begleiten? 
3. 3()r, pL of bu, and 3()r in the drama addressing one or more persons, 
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e.g., @t>at fommt 3tyr, bo* 3$r fommt (Sch.). See F. 981, 988. 4. <£r, <Sie, 
addressing one person, now rare. 5. Du, i&r, as in 230, 1. 

232. The genitive of the pronouns of the 1. and 2. persons stands 
very rarely after nouns. Goethe has it once, *metn, be3 ©cognomen," " of 
me the geognost," but it is common as the object of verbs, after adjec- 
tives and numerals : 3* Mtt 1 eiu$, nefynt eucty metner an (F. 1875). The un- 
infected possessive metn, beta are by some interpreted as predicate genitives, 
e. g. y ber S3ed)tr ift beta (Sch.). As it is much more probable that the posses- 
sive adjectives were used as genitives of the personal pronoun than vice 
versa, this interpretation is hardly correct. (See 441, a.) 

233. The personal pronouns always accompany the verb. 
In the imperative „@te" always stands, but bu and tfyr only for 
emphasis: Siebet eure getnbe (B.). Sleften @ie gefafligjh See 
F. 1908. 

1. In poetry, colloquially, and in merchants' letters the pronoun is 
often omitted : 3Mn ttebcr ftrd'ulein, ©ebcr jtyon, fann ungeleitet nad) £aufe $tyn 
(F. 2608). See F. 3429. 3$r SBerted (viz., ©djretfcen) ^om 18ten btefeS (viz., 
SWonatS), $afce empfangen. Notice the set phrases Mtte, I pray ; banfe, thank 
you ; gefdjroeige (conjunction, " say nothing of "), before which t$ has to 
be supplied. Zfyvit ni<$t6r ber Sube nrirb aerbrannt (Le.), no matter, the 
•lew ... 

2. Colloquially the subject, if a noun, may be repeated in the shape of 
a pronoun, as in Eng. : ber $tr($fyof, er Hegt ttrie am Sage (G.). See 244, 3. 

234. The pronouns of the third person have demonstra- 
tive and determinative force. (Compare the cognate Latin 
is, ea, id.) Hence if they refer to lifeless objects or abstract 
nouns, they rarely stand in the G. and D. cases, but they are 
supplanted by the regular demonstrative pronouns or, if gov- 
erned by prepositions, by ba(r), tjtn, t)er + the preposition. 
Ex.: Dem titltyn leinen ©rufj! 3$ »iU Nation ntdjts tyoren (F. 

2104). £abt eu* »ort)er too^l prapariert (F. 1958). SWein i$ glaufc\ 
bit ^aftjt nid)t »tel bason (viz., son ber Religion) (F. 3418). 

1. Also e$ (A.) is thus supplanted, when referring to an individual 
object: 2Bo Uegt 3>ari$? . . . Den ginger brauf (not auf e$) U$ netymen ttrir 
(Arndt). . «Renn 1 3 Q&IM ! £erj ! Siefce ! ©ott ! id) fyxfce fetnen 9tomen bafiir (F. 
3455-6), tf crotfl bu Sonbon ? Sefudje baflel&e jebenfattd. 
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Concord of Pronoun and Noun. 

235. The pronoun of the third person agrees with the 
noun which it represents in gender and number. The con- 
cord of the pronoun with the natural and grammatical gender 
has been treated, see 165, 166; also the neuter sg. ed repre- 
senting a plural and any gender, see 168. 

On the use op „e$". 

236. 1. &3 is the indefinite subject of impersonal verbs 
denoting states of the weather and other natural phenomena, 
e. g. 9 es regnet, fconnert, Mifct, fdjneit, tyagett, e$ l)at gegta'tteifl, e$ tagt, 
e$ winter!, e$ fcunfelt, fcammert, taut, etc. 

2. S3 is made the indefinite subject of verbs, not really im- 
personal : Sa itytagt elf; e$ brennt, e$ flopft, flingelt, e$ gefyt to$, 
lautet; also in the passive and reflexive: e$ tt>irt) getanjt, gefungen, 
gefpiett ; compare man tan$t, man ruft. S3 gefyt, fptelt fid) l)ier gut 
= it is good walking, playing here. 2Bot)in foil e$ nun getyn 
(F. 2051). 

a. Such an e$ is used by poets to give a vague, mysterious, ghostly 
impression. Schiller's w £au<$er," Goethe's w £o<tyjettlteb 1 ' and ^otentanj" 
are full of them : ttnb aU cr im nrifltgen ©glummer lag, bewegt e$ ftd) unter bent 
SBcttc (G.). The e$ (treated so far) except in the passive and reflexive verb- 
forms cannot be omitted like, for instance, the expletive »e$" sub 3, 5. 

3. Ss is made the grammatical subject of a verb, when the 
logical subject follows later: 6$ $ogen frret Surfdje roofyl itfcer ten 
Styetn (Uh.). g$ fd^ritt tym frifA m ©eite bet btityenbe ©enojj 
(Uh.). SeeF. 3490-1; 3674-77. 

The logical subject cannot be another pronoun, e g., e$ roar t<$, c$ roarctt 
(Sic, as in Eng. " it was I," " it was you," which is a late construction. 

a. In ballade and other folk-lore this eg is not required and inversion is still possi- 
ble, as was the rule in O. H. G„ without e8 at the head of the sentence. For after all, 
e8 was here used not merely to denote an indefinite subject, but to account for an inver- 
sion which had no apparent cause. It is an " expletive " and superfluous as soon as 
any other part of the sentence stands at the head bringing about the inversion. It is 
oftenest translated by "there." German tales begin „($8 war einmat . . . ", "There 
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was once . . . " . ©a$ etn ftnaft* ein OT56fetn fle$n (G.). ©tcttt* ein Jhtabe fid) mtt an bie 
©cite (id.). The construction id) bin c8, 3$r feib e8, * you arc it," as in Ags. and as 
English-speaking children still say, is already the rule in O. H. G. Nor can we say 
in German „id) bin er" and „©ie ftnb er," but id) bin e£, ba8 bin id), ber bin id), id) bin 
berjentge, weld)er . . . , I am he who . . . 

4. Peculiar is the impersonal „e$ gtebt/' " there are " or " is," 
which is not a very old phrase, but rare in M. H. G. , in which 
e$ with pi. verb was even possible. 

„<£$« is here the indefinite subject and has taken the place of the more 
definite „ba$ u or a noun, which "gave," " furnished," " produced" a cer- 
tain thing. Hence »e$ gtebt* is always followed by the accusative : „e$ 
gtebt <5$lage," " Somebody is giving or will give somebody a whipping." 
<£i, ba gab 1 3 toeftfdTfdjcn @d)tnfen (Scheffel). *(£$ giebt" is not well followed 
by a noun in the sg. denoting one object or individual, e. g., (£$ giebt tyier 
einett #unb, but by nouns in the pi., by abstract and material nouns : (5d 
gtebt feinen Sufatt (Sch.). See F. 1118. 

5. S3 is used as the subject of impersonal verbs followed by 
an objective personal pronoun (D. or A.), denoting states of 
mind and body: &$ fcurftet mid}, e$ tyungert tfyn, e$ tcut mid), e$ ift 
ttym bange. 

If the objective pronoun or any other part of speech precede the verb, 
e3 is not necessary, but it may be retained. Ex. : 3d) f<J)tt>6re eudj ju» mtr 
i(T$ att tote ein Sraum (P. 2040). Dtr totrb getot§ etnmat bet betner ©otta!$nli<$* 
fett battge (P. 2050). 2Rtr tft f$le$t ju mute, " I do not feel well." 

6. S$ stands further as indefinite predicate and as indefinite 
object. See 204. 3« btefem ©inne fannft fcifa wagen (F. 1671). 
See further, F. 2012-14 ; 2080. @ie meint,t>u feifl entflo^n; itffl) 
Ijalb unt) $alb biji tu es fdjon (F. 3331-2). 

In the last illustration and in similar ones e$, if translated at all, may 
be rendered by "so" : <5te jlnb tootyl mitbe ? D nein, aber id) bin e$ getoefen, 
= I was (so). 

* 

Syntax of the Reflexive Pronoun. 

237. The reflexive pronoun always refers to the subject: 
g$ tji fcer gotyn t>er Xemut, tie tf$ felbft bejttmngen (Sch.). Die tyat 
fid? JegUdjeS erlaubt (id.). 
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1. The dative was already lost in O. H. G. In M. H. G. the use of 
tfdfo as dative is very rare. Luther's Bible is still full of the dative of the 
personal pronoun for the reflexive, e. g , Die #eiben, ba fie bad ®efefc nldjt 
&aben, jlnb (fie) tynen felbf* ein ©efefc. Die SGBetd&ett laffet tyr fagen, = wisdom 
will take advice. ®ott fc^uf ben ^enfdjen tym jum 2Mlbe. Leasing has: SEBer 
jid) flnatt unb ffatt tym felbfl ju leben nidjt entfdjttefjien fann, ber lebet anberer ©flat? 1 
auf immcr. But this »tbm w stands also because there is already one jW). It 
is very rare in the classics and does not occur in the spoken language. 

2. ©elbft, fetter strengthens the reflexive pronoun and prevents its con- 
founding with the reciprocal. For examples see above. But felbft (felber) 
is far from as common as the Eng. self (selves). 

Syntax of the Reciprocal Pronoun. 

238. As such are used und, tuft), fid}, both in the accusative 
and dative : Unt> (fie) nldten fid) (D.) $u utto grii&ten fid) (A.) 
frcunMi* tm Spiegel (H. and D., YBL 42). SBenn (Id) Me giirften 
befe&fcen, miiffen tie Dtener fid) morfcen unb tbten (Sch.). 

But if any ambiguity arises, as is frequently the case, the unvarying 
form einanber or the inflected einer (ber cine) ben onbern referring to masc. 
nouns, bie eine bie anbere referring to fern, nouns, tie einen bie anbem pi. of 
both, are used instead of them and even, though tautologically, in addition 
to them. Ex.: unb liefcen una unter einanber (B.). @ie footten ber eine bed anbem. 

Syntax of the Possessive Pronouns. 

239. The possessive pronoun used adjectively agrees with 
the noun like any other adjective. See 212. The uninfected 
forms metn, fcein, fein stand in the predicate and can be subjects 
only when used as nouns with or without the article, e. g., 
SWein mrt> Dein if* ailed 3anfed Urfprung (Prov.). 

1. Standing in the predicate, therefore, it is right to say : $ttd SBu$ 
f|t mem, metned, bad metne, bad metalge. As subjects referring to bad 3Bu<§ : 
SRelned, bad meinei bad melnige ifl aertoren, = mine is lost. 

2. Care should be taken that the right possessive be used when per- 
sons are addressed with <Sit t bu, tyr (3tyr). 3tyr refers to @te, bein to bu, 
ener (lEuer) to tyr (3$r), e.g., <Sie ^aben 3&re ftrau Wtutttx scrloren? 9Bo^in 
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tolrb bi<$ beine #ermeffhu)eU tw<$ fityren ? $ur<$ bed SWamted ftbermut, ben 3$r 
bur$ (Euer SBranta,ema<$ jum $$rone gefufcrt (Scb.). 

240. Of ter, tie, bad meine (ter, tie, tad meinige), when used 
substantively, ter, tie 9Weine, pi. tic 9Keinen (with capital let- 
ters), denote persons, viz., friends, relatives, etc. ; tad s JKeine 
or tad SReinige denote my property, duty, share, deserts. 

Ex. : Der $err fennel Me ©einen (B.). <5te $at \>a$ 3brta.e erfcaltcn (her 
dowry), flarbinal! 3<$ $abe bad TOcinige a.et$an. £&un <5te bad 3&re (Sch.). 
Diefen 3Rora.en, aid i<$ <5ie im flreife ber 3$rla.en fanb . . . (id.). "©anjber 
S^rige, - ' »bie X)etnia,e," »bte !Deine" are proper letter-endings. 

241. The possessive pronoun must be repeated like the 
article with nouns of different gender: @ein tyotyer ©ang, feme 
etle (Sejtalt, feitied SKunbed 2ftd>eln, feinet 3lugen ®e»alt . . . (F. 
3395-8). 

242. 1. As fein and tyr are both reflexive (referring to the subject of 

the sentence) and non-reflexive (referring to another noun) an ambiguity 
may arise, which should be avoided by using the demonstrative pronouns 
instead ; either beffen, beren always preceding, or beffelben, berfelben either 
preceding or following the noun. Ex. : SRolanb ritt fyintcrm Stater $er mit 
beffcn ©c$ilb unb ®<$»erte (Uh.). „2RU feinem (SdWb* would have meant 
Roland's shield. Compare the following lines of the same poem, in 
which tym prevents ambiguity : 9fc. ritt tytnterm 25ater $er unb trug tym fetnen 
flarfen ©peer jufamt bem feften <5<$tlbe. Compare ftrau SR. SR. ging mit ber 
♦aud^ltertn unb tyrer fRicfcte na<$ bem SRarfte, i. e , Mrs. N. N.'s niece ; but 
mit ber $aud$alterta unb beren 9ti$te, t. e., the housekeeper's niece. (£d eifre 
ieber feiner (the father's) un&ejhxfcenen, »on $orurteUen freien Ciebe na<$ (Le.). 

2. The possessive of the 3. person is in the people's language often 
repeated for emphasis after a genitive of possession and also after a 
dative : *3Reinem Stater fein ®arten.« Comp. « John his mark:" This is 
not to be imitated though it occur now and then in the classics and quite 
frequently in the 18th century : 5Tuf ber gortuna tyrem ©djlff (Sch.) ; M 
3tto feinem etufcl (id.). 3$r artet me$r na$ eured ©aterd ®eiji aid nad& ber 
Gutter tyrem (id.). See 180, 4. 

3. The definite article cannot precede the attributive possessive pro- 
noun. Sener, biefer and such adjectives as oba.ebad)ter, emitter seemingly 
do, but such constructions as biefer bein @o$n# obgebadfrter mein ©cfcretber are 
rather appositional. 
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243. 1. By a license the possessives lose inflectional endings in such 
set phrases as occur in 3d? module brum mein Sag ntdjt lieben (F. 2920). 
2Mn Cc^tag benf id) bran (Sch.). §aV id) bi$ bodfo mein Sage ni$t gefe&en (F. 
4440). These phrases are in the transition stage to adverbs and the 
apostrophe may stand or not. 

2. <5ein is in proverbs and in one phrase »feiner Beit" = " in due time," 
"in — time," still used for the feminine tyx, a remnant of the earlier 
periods, when i$r could not be used as the reflexive possessive: <5etn 2$or 
fennt jcbc flufc (Prov.). ttntreue fdjldgt fetnen eigenen #errn (Prov.). Reiner 
Self is an adverbial genitive, in which feiner has become non-reflexive 
so that it apparently stands at times for ityrer, unfereS, etc. Reflexive : 
*2We3 Ding tt>d$rt feme Beit" (Hymn) ; but non-reflexive : <Sie »ar feiner Beit 
(once) etne grofe ©angerim 

Compare the relation of Eng. "his" and "its." The latter sprang 
up in Shakspere's time. " Its" is the genitive of "it" In Sh. " his" 
stands frequently where later " its " is used. 

3. The use of the German definite article where in Eng. the possessive 
is used, is by no means as strict and as common in the spoken language 
as the grammarians would have us believe. Take for instance : SWetn 
armer flopf if! mir Mrriicft. Sttein armer <Sinn tft mir jerftudft (F., I. 3383-6). 
(Solang tdj mi$ nod) frlfty auf meinen Seinen fityle, genugt mir biefer flnotenftotf 
(F. 3838-9). See 154. 

In the 17th century „fi$" was used also for all persons. " Simplicissimns " is fall 
of this misuse. 

Syntax of the Demonstrative Pronoun. 

244. D e r, Me, bad, always accented, points out without 
reference to nearness in time or space. It is generally well 
translated by "that," also by "this," and by a personal 
pronoun. 

Ex.: £> em 2Mfe $ler (this) ttrirb ieber Sag ein fteft (F. 2162). 3Tber, tote 
id) mid) fefcne bid) ju fdjauen, tyafce t<§ »or b e m (that) fWenfd^en (Mephistopheles) 
ein fcimtidj ©rauen (F. 3480-1). D glftfflld} b e r (he), ben tyr bele^rt ! F. 1981). 
$)er (for her) tyafc 1 idj bie ftreube wbittert (Bo.). 2Be$e b e m, ber #oltair(en)$ 
@$riften itberfyutyt nid)t mit bem ffeptifdjen ©ei|t ttefr, in wetdjem er einen Sell ber< 
felfcen gefctyrtekn (Le.). 

1. The genitives be$, beflfen, beren sg. fern. , berer and beren, pL, are used 
substantively as follows : 
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a. $)ed is archaic, but occurs in compounds like bedfyalb, bedtvegen, ber* 
geftalt, etc., e.g., Ded frcut fid) bad entmenf$te 3>aar (Sch.). 2Bir {tub ber fetned 
roert, bad »ir bitten (Lu.), We are worthy of none of those (things), etc. 

b. Deffen, beren G. sg. fern, and G. pi., are used when they have the 
force of possessives (see 242). 

e. The present usage favors berer, G. pi., referring to persons and beren, 
beffen referring to things. But the classics do not agree with this. Gen- 
erally these forms are antecedents of relative pronouns. Ex. : 3e$o fag' 
mir bad Sttbe barer, bie wn £roja fe^rten (G.). $at bad $inb f#on Ba&ne? (£d 
$at beren »ter. Dort fietyt man bie Outer berer (of the gentlemen, lords) &on 
2Bebelo$. 

2. The lengthened forms in -en and -er sprang up as early as the 15th century both 
in the article and in the pronoun. Luther has „benen," D. pi., but the short genitives 
„be8" and ,,ber." In the 18th century they lost -er and -en again, owing, no doubt, to 
the desire of distinguishing between article and demonstrative, and between the sub- 
stantive and adjective uses of the latter. Goethe has still „unb »on benett 2Wcnfd)en bie 
fie befonberS fetytfeen." Present usage, however, requires the short forms of the pro- 
noun, when used adjectively. 

3. Notice the frequent emphatic force of the pronoun, e. g., SBom ffledjte, bad mit un3 
artoren x% won b e m tfl Ietber nie bie ftrage (P. 1978-9). 

Di efer, fetter, 

245. Dtefer points out what is near in time and space, jetter 
what is remoter.- £)tefer is "the latter," jener, "the former." 
They are used substantively and adjectively : £iefed junge 
grauett$immer fyat ©eftiljl unfc ©timme (Le.). liefer nulPd trodett, 
toad fetter feud)t fcege^rt* Died Slatt l)ter — t>iefcd roifljt t>u geltenfc 
madden? (Sch.). 

1. 2)adf bted like ed, hut less frequently, can he the indefinite subjects 
of neuter verbs. See 236. E. g. t £)a$ ijl bie 2Raab bed fRacpard. Dad tfl 
ein weifex SJater, ber fein etam $inb fennt (Sch.). Died tfl bie 5Trt mit #eren urn** 
3UQel)n (F. 2518). The verb may be in the pi. See 313. 

2. Died unb bad, bted unb jened have the force of „irg.enb eta," e.g., 2Btr 
finb ni#t me$r fcetat erflen ©lad, brum benfen ttir gem an bted unb bad (Song). 
Unb er flretfte aid $nafce bie £d'nbe ni<$t au^ na<$ biefem unb jencm (H. and D. 
V. 64). 

3. Diefer is strengthened by $ier ; ber, }ener and bad by ba, e. g., 2RU 
bem ba tterben <3te ntdr)t fertig (Sch.). 3ener, in the sens© oi " W* oiti&stt" «&& 
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" to come," *in icncr Sett", in jenem Scfccn. ©fcaffpcrc'd ©efpenfl ftmrnt wirfltdfr 
and jener 2Bclt (Le.). 

246.' When not referring to persons Ijter + preposition 
may take the place of fctefer, and t>a + preposition the place of 
ber and {ener, e. g., SBer fonjl ijl fdptto baran aid tyr in SBien ? (Sch.). 
Dawn fd)tt>etgt ted ©angers £bfUd)feit (?). £iernad) (according to 
this) muf? Me Sedart eine gan$ anbere gemefen feitu 

1. Notice the two strong forms in Lessing's 9fllcd biefe^r feinc (Erjinbungen 
nstt> btc ^iftorijtyen SWatcrtalien, fnctct er benn in einen fein langenr fein fatter ut faf* 
•fenbeit Ionian jufammen. For an bad, ttad . . . f son bem, wad ... no 
baranwad . . . ,ba&ontt>ad . . . should be substituted, though this is done 
colloquially. *2Bir batten baran, ttad bu jcfct anfangen tturbefl" is not elegant. 

247. Der-, tie-, bad Jentge is generally used substan- 
tively followed by a relative clause or a genitive. Used adjec- 
tively it stands for ber, Die, tad when a relative clause follows, 
<?. g., tiejenigen 9Renfcfyen, roelcfye ♦ ♦ ♦ The best usage accents 
ber, bte, tad. Used adjectively it has only medium stress. 

Ex. : Diejenigen ber tfnaben, m\$t tyre 9fafaaben nu$t gemac^t fatten, mujjten 
nadjjtfcen (stay after school). Ctebet bicjcnigen, m\$t eu<$ aerfotgen (B.). 

248. Der- bie-, baffelbe denotes identity. It refers 
to something known or mentioned. It is used equally well 
substantively or adjectively. It can be strengthened by 
w eben": 9Rit afler Sreue semenr' id) eure ®abtn; ber £>urftige foil f!$ 
berfelben erfreuen (H. and D. II., 74-5). 

1. Der ndmttc^c also denotes identity, but is not written as one word. 
w JDerfelbige" is rarer than berfclbe. 2Bar bad nt$t ber SMenftetann (porter), bcr 
-bie 2fadttanbcrer betrogcn Jot ? Der namli^e. 

* 

2. Selbtg without ber is rare, e.g., (Sctbigcd tt>etg t<$ gettijj (Heyse). 

249. @etb, felber, felbfl distinguishes one object from 
another. It strengthens personal and reflexive pronouns. It 
is made emphatic by eben, also in the phrase ein(er) tmb berfelbe* 
Setter and felbfl do not differ in meaning, but in use. Setter is 
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never made an adverb as felbft is. ©elber always follows the 
word it qualifies, though it need not stand necessarily directly 
after it: 3$ fetter or felbjt Ijabe ifjn gefetjen. 2Ber sroetfett, Watt)**, 
Dajj ibr nicbt (see 309, 2) bie g$rit$feit, tie ©rojjmut felber fete? 
(Le.) SBer antern einc ©rube graft, fallt felbft tyinein (Prov.). 

1. @etb|t has become also an adverb with the force of »foaar." and then 
stands best at the beginning of the sentence, unaccented : <Sel&fl eift fo 
$immtifc$e$ 9>aar (viz., Psyche and Amor) fanb na<$ ber SJerbinbuna, fid) unglet^ 
(G.). 

2. Notice the compounds bafelojl, $ie(r)felbfy in that or this very place ; 
also the force of **on fetbjl" in : Die 9Rfi$le ge$t ni$t *on fclbfl (of its own 
accord). 

For felb with ordinals see 229. Alone it is very rare, e. g., tocil er in 
felbem (im 9>ala'ftc) aEe urn fl<$ »erfammelt Ijattc (Le.). 

250. ©old) means -|- " such." It describes what is pointed 
out. It is used adjectively and substantively: £tlfretcbe 9Riic6te ! 
einen fold^en (SBeg) geigt mir an, ben id) aermag ui gef)en (Sch.). ffio 
fear tie Uberlegung, ate »ir . . . foldje 2Rad)t gelcgt in folcfyc £aifc 
(id). 

1. The use of fol<$ for the personal pronoun or ber-, bie— # baffelbe is not 
good although found now and then in the classics, e. g. , %U fie tie 3Rw&» 
tyttte errei$ten, fanben fie folcfce auf bad luftigfle (see 300, 2) aitfgefamutf t (G.). 

2. For fold} ein, fo ein is a frequent equivalent. It is more common in 
the spoken language than fold) ein. Leasing and Goethe are very fond of 
it, e.g., <5o ein Dufcter ijl ©frtffoere unb <5§affpere fajl aanj aUrin (Le.). 34 
farm mi$ nid&t, trie fo ein SBortyelb, fo ein £ua / enbf$n>a$er, an meinem SBiUen toix* 
mm imb ©cbanfen (Sch.). 

„©o ein" does not come from „fol# etn," but from ein fo before adjective and noon : 
„etn fo $o$« SEunn"— „fo etn $o$et fcurm," then „fo etn fcuroi." 

Syntax of the Interrogative Pronoun. 

251. SBer, + "who," "which," and J»a3, + "what/' are 
used substantively only: $5aS ffimmcrt e$ bie Sofotn, ter man Wc 
Siuiflen raubt,in weffen ©aire fie bruUt (Le.). 9lvm, wen ttefox \twfs. 
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son eud) am meijlen (id.). 2Saa ifi bcr langen 9%et>e fur$er ©inn ? 
(Sch.). 

1. Once the genitive after mx and roa$ was common! 2Bcr is almost 
entirely supplanted by tteldjer, and m$ by roa$ fur eitu But »a$ + geni- 
tive, which generally looks like an accusative, still remains in phrases 
like 2Ba$ 2Bunber($) (Le.). 2Ba$ bed SeufelS, 2Ba$ §enfer$. SBad ifl SOBeifjeS 
bort am gruncrt SBalbe (G.). See 181, 188. 

2. 2Bem only refers to persons. When it refers to things or whole 
sentences »o(r) + preposition is substituted. SBoju ber £drm ? (F. 1322). 
SBoran erfennfl bu ben IMeb. SBor before a vowel, tt)o before a consonant. 

3. In the spoken language »tt)ad" is preceded by a preposition that 
docs not govern the accusative: $u toa%, mit »a$$ but foomit, ttjoju are pref- 
erable. The classics have it too. Even fiir &a$, urn toa$, burcty n>a$ are 
supplanted by roofiir, worum, tooburdh 3u tt>a$ bte 9>o(fc ? (G.) SKit »a$ 
fann. idj aufroarten ? 

4. 2Ba3 in the sense of roarum and rote is originally an absolute accusa- 
tive, e. g. y 2Ba$ fle$t \\i unb Icgt bte £dnbe in (= in ben) @<$oj? (Sch.). SOBaS 
ttnrb bad §er& Mr famer (F. 2720). 

5. Mark the interrogative adverbs: tt)0r 4- where; roann, + when ; 
tt)ie, + how ; roo(r)- with preposition ; roarum, + wherefore, + why, only 
interrogative. For their etymology see 551. 

252. 23 e I <fy means + "which " and singles out the indi- 
vidual, though etymologically it inquires after the quality. 
It stands adjectively and substantively: Unb foeld)er tffS, fcen fcu 
am meiften liebjH (Sch.). 2Be(d)e$ Ungetyeure finnet tfcr mix an? 
(id.). 

In exclamatory sentences roeldj is originally interrogative, often fol- 
lowed by ein : 2Bel# etn Subeln, weldj .etn ©ingen rotrb in unferm §aufe fein ! 
(Song). See F. 742. 

253. 2Ba$ fitr, ma$ fiir etn inquires after the nature 
and qualities of a person or thing. 5Ba$ fitr always stands 
adjectively, ma$ fiir ein adjectively and substantively. 3Ba$ is 
separable from fiir ein. Lessing is particularly fond of this 
separation. 2Ba$ fiir stands before the singular of a noun 
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denoting material and before a collective noun; before the 
plural of any noun. 3BaS fur ein inquires also after an indi- 
vidual. 

Ex. : ffiad ffir fficin tft bteS ? ffiad fur Serge . . ♦ trennen una tenn no* ? 
f&e.). 5Ba$ in Satylon t<$ btr fur einen fa)6nen ©toff gefauft (id.). 

Syntax of the Relative Pronouns. 

254. There being no original relative pronouns, the other prononns were used as 
*mch or conjunctions like so, dar, da, unde (see below) connected coordinate sentences, 
one of which later became subordinate. The first pronoun used as a relative was bcr, 
We, ba8, in O. H. Q. 23el$er, roer, roa3 developed into relative pronouns gradually. First 
they were made indefinite pronouns by means of the particle so, O. H. G. so hwelich(so), 
+o hwer(80)i so hwas(so) > M. H. Q. swdich, swer y swas = whosoever, whatsoever > 
vf. H. G. roel$er, »er, ma8, which can be strengthened by nur, aucf), immer (= ever). To 
Gay therefore that the interrogative is used as the relative is hardly correct, though, no 
doubt, the indirect question had its influence in the coincidence of the forms of the 
interrogative and indefinite relative pronouns. The demonstrative ber, tie, baS intro- 
duced the coordinate clause, which afterwards became subordinate ; and clause and 
pronoun were then called relative. SBeldjer is only of the 16th century. 



Der and feeldjer are equivalent. After personal 
pronouns ber is preferable. Euphony should decide which is 
to be used. Sin grauenjunmer, bag benft, tft efren fo efel ati tin 
SDtann, t>cr fid) fdjmtnft (Le.). SBeldjer is preferable after ber* 
;enige. The following sentence is bad : Tit, tie tie Gutter ber 
Sinter toax, ifi gefiorben. 

1. Of the four relatives ber, n>eld}-, roer, tt)a$ only n> e t dV- can also be 
used adjectively, the other three only substantively. The genitive of 
ber, bte, ba3 is always bcfTctt^ beren, sg. and pi., never berer. Ex.: SQBer fetn 
©efefc adjtct, t(l eben fo mdd&tta, aU t»er fein ©efefc $at (Le.) Sim SWontag, an 
tt>t lament Sage ttrir a&rctften . ♦ ♦ But this is not very elegant. 

256. Der and tt>eld)er will take any antecedent soever. 
But wer, was, having sprung from indefinite and compounded 
pronouns, require none. 3Ber admits of no antecedent at all ; 
toa$ may have any other neuter pronoun, an adjective (pref- 
erably in the superlative), or a whole clause, e.g., %ixx MS 
fcrein getyt unb ntdjt bretn (tn$ ©e^irn) get)t, ein ^raijt^ 33<Kt \\x 
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Menften jie$t (F. 1952-3). 2Med toai tjt, ift aeroimfttfl (Hegel). 
$&a& bu ercrfct son fcetnen Satern liaft, ert»tr& ed urn ed $u beftyen (F. 
682-3). Dem £errltd}ften, »a« aud) fcer ®etji empfangen, brimgt 
immcr fremfc unb frember ©toff fid) an (F. 634-5). 

1. (Er, mer; ber SJtomt mer; bet, mer are impossible. But Goethe has (in 
the" Walpurgisnacht ,1 ), F. 3964: @o <E$r* bem, mem <E$re gebityrt. The 
proverb says : „(E$rc,bem (Efcre a,ebu$rt," the Bible „<E$re,bem bie <£$re gcbityrt. 1 ' 

2. 2Bae referring to a substantive and meW&ed referring to a whole 
clause are not present usage, though the classics use them so. £)ie SHtcn 
famtten bad $)ina, ntdjt, »a$ mtr $8fU4fett nemten (Le.). &on frfi$er Sugenb an 
$atte mir unb metner <Sd)mefier bcr Skier felbft im fcanjen Unterrid&t gegeben, meld&ed 
einen fo ernftyaften 3Jtonn munberlid& genua, batte fleiben fatten (Q.). 

3. If t»er has a seeming antecedent the latter stands after the clause. 
The antecedent is nothing but the subject of the main clause repeated 
for emphasis in the shape of another pronoun. If, however, mer and its 
seeming antecedent do not stand in the same case, the latter is indis- 
pensable. Ex. : 2Ber $ed& angreift befubelt ff<$ (Prov.). SGBer fiber gemifle £>inae 
ben Serftanb ntd&t »erliert, ber $at fetnen &u uerlieren (Le.). ffier dieted bringt, mtrb 
man$em etmad bringen (F. 97). But ffier e i n 2Ral liigt, bent glaubt man ni$t 
unb memt er au$ bie 2Ba$r$ett fi>rt<$t (Prov.). SGBer ba $at, bem mirb a,ea,eben (B.). 
The same is true of mad: Sad man nidjt metg, bad eben braud&te man unb toad 
man met§, fann man ni$t braud&en (F. 1066-7). %rty flbt fft&, mad tin 3Rei(ler 
merben mitt (Sch.). For the gender in this illustration see 168. 

4. The old short form tot^ is now archaic except in medial b, med<* 
tt e 9 e n : ffied ©rot to) e|fe, bed fiieb i* jlnge (Prov.). 

257. If the dative and accusative, governed by a preposi- 
tion, do not refer to a person, too, now rarely fca, with that 
preposition, are generally substituted: 9ttd)td ifl 3 u fatt> ^ m 
tpenigflen tad, mown bie Slfcftdjt fo flar in We Sfogen leud)tet (Le.). 

1. (So, the oldest relative conjunction, has now been crowded out from 
the spoken language, though it was very common in the 16th and 17th 
centuries: Die Unfe §anb, ba&u bad $aui>t, fo er tym abge^auen (Uh.). ©on 
alien, fo t>a famen (Bu.). 

258. The relative adverbs to o, " where " and b a (colloqui- 
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ally); ba, fcatttt, fcetttt, t»o, "when"; t»te, "as" take the 
place of a relative pronoun governed by a preposition when 
they refer to nouns denoting time, place, and manner. 

Ex. : flemtjl bu ba* 2anb too Me (Etoronen blityn? (G.). <£« gibt im 2Renfd)en' 
leben Sfogenblide, too er bent ©eltget(! nd>r ifl aid fonfl(Sch.). 3n birfem Sfagen* 
Mttfe, ba toir reben, ifl fein fcora'tm me$r in ber ©djtoefjer fianbe (id.). »Die STrt 
nnb SBcifc toie," " the manner in which." (»3Bie* is more forcible than »in 
toeldjer.") D fd)oner lag, toemt enblid) ber ©olbat ind Seben $eimfc$rt (Sch.). 

1. This construction is old only with the demonstrative adverbs need 
as relatives, viz., da, dor, danne. 9tttoo, attba, toofelbfl are archaic. 

Syntax of the Indefinite Pronouns. 

259. S i n and einig e can precede a numeral generally fol- 
lowed by a noon. They mean " some," " or so," " odd ": ein 
ad>t Sage, a week or so; einige fcterjtg ^aty, forty odd years. 
The order may also be: „ein 3afyr funfeetyn." 

1. Grimm thinks this phrase has lost „ober," as if it meant einen Sag 
ober &e$n, ein 3a$r ober ffinfte^n. No doubt „einige oterjig 3a$r" has lost 
„unb" and stands for einige unb oierjtg 3a|r, forty (and) odd years. 

260. Sin, ttwa&, wad, t»er, {emanb, toetdje, etntge 
can be strengthened by trgenfc (compounded of io + hwar and 
gin = "ever," "where," "you please," gin corresponding to 
L. -cun). For the origin of t»ad, feet, meldj, see 254. 3ld), menn 
id) etwad auf bid) fbnnte ! "if I could influence you at all (F. 
3423). Stod ante* fu$e §u fcegimten (F. 1383). Die 3ogfc ifl bod) 
immer t»a^ uitb eine Slrt bon Srieg (G.). £ier flnb dttrfdjen ju »er* 
faufeit. JBiUjl bit fceldje? £ajl bu trgenb tea* loerlorett ? 

1. They stand generally only in the nominative and accusativa <£intg 
is rare in the singular, and for it irgenb ein is better used. 

261. 9 1 1-. The following examples show the many vari- 
ous forms of au- x aH bad ©eft), aU bed ©efced, aDed bad ®elb, t»ad 
fofl bad atled ? 2We fatten. Me SHenfdjen mitffen fterben. 
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1. SHIe stood in M. H. G. only after prepositions as still now, e. g., M 
alle bem, " withal." 2Rtr ttrirb von alle bem fo bumm (F. 1946). The form alle 
before the article and not preceded by a preposition, though very com- 
mon in the classics and in the spoken language, is not so good as aft or 
all with strong endings, e.g., 2111 bcr <5djmers (G.). 9111 or alle in such 
phrases as bcr SBctn ill all, " there is no more wine," has hardly been satis- 
factorily explained yet. 

2. Notice the following meanings ; Wit ©tunben eincn Xtyeeloffel wll, " a 
teaspoon full every hour." The singular in the sense of "every" is 
rarer, auf alien Sail, in every case. Siller Slnfang ijl fiercer (Prov.). Silled 
£)mg ttatyrt feine Beit, ©otteS Stefc in ©nnajfett (Hymn). The singular in 
the sense of Eng. " all " is archaic, alien ©inter (Logau, quoted in Grimm's 
Diet.), all winter. For all day, all night, we say best Me oanje SRadjt, ben 
ganjen £ag. Notice also in aller $rity, " very early," in atter ©title, in alle SOBelt. 

3. The plural of jeber, jebttKber, jeglidjer is rare. It is expressed by ^alle." 
Even the singular of the last two is now archaic and rare. 

262. 9R a n d) e r does not differ from the Eng. " many " in 
use and force. Compare tin man&tx, mand) etner, manner gute 
3Jtann, mand) ein guter SRann, mand)e fdjone Slume* 

263. $ t e I and w e tt i g, denoting the individual and used 
substantively denoting persons, must be inflected ; if they 
denote an indefinite number, quantity, mass, they are gener- 
ally uninflected. Qtnn fciele flnfc berufen, aber mentge f!nb auger* 
n>al)(et (B.). 35iel nod) $afl fcu »on mix $u tybren (Sch.). %mt n>ei§ 
id) ml, tod) mod>te id) aUe<3 wiffen (F. 601). gs fhttrteren rtel SlmerU 
faner in 'Deutfdjfonb* 

1. ©icier, -e, -e$ denotes " various sorts," e.g., fcieler SBetn; in composi- 
tion atelerlct 2Bein, " many kinds of wine." 

A fuller treatment of the large number of indefinite pronouns and numerals belongs 
rather to the Dictionary. 
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SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

Classification of Verbs. 

264. According to meaning and construction the verbs 
may be variously divided : 1, into independent verbs; 2, into 
the small class of tense auxiliaries and the modal auxiliaries. 
See 267. Again: 1, into personal verbs, which can have any 
person, the 1., 2., or 3., as subject; 2, into impersonal verbs, 
which have the indefinite subject e$, „e$ rennet." See 236. 

The personal verbs again divide: 1, into neuter or subjective 
verbs, as fcte Sonne fdjeint (see 179); 2, transitive or objective 
verbs, the direct object of which stands in the accusative 
(transitive proper, see 198) or in the genitive or dative 
(called also in trans., see 184, 190). 

As subdivisions of transitive verbs may be regarded: 1, the 
reflexive verbs; 2, the causative. 

The reflexives again : 1, into reflexives proper, which occur 
only as reflexives, e.g., fid} gramen, to pine; ftd} erfrarmen, to feel 
pity; 2, into both transitive and intransitive verbs used re- 
flexively, e. g., fid) mafften, fid) seretnen, fid) tot ladjen. 

The pronoun is always in the accusative, but see 197. 

1. Transitive verbs have often intransitive or neater force, but there 
can be no direct object then. $)a$ 9)ferb jtetyt ben 2Baa.en, but Die SBolfctt 
jie^en am $>immel. Personal verbs can also be used without a logical sub- 
ject : Dad Staffer raujtyt, but <E$ raufdjt im SRotyre. Also the modal auxilia- 
ries occur still as independent verbs : 2Ba$ foil bad ? but SBotjin foQ ber 
Die& a,ep#tet fein ? See 267. 

Syntax of the Auxiliaries. 
I. $altn and fein. 

265. $ afc en forms the compound tenses, active voice: 

1. Of all transitive verbs : td) tyabe getragen, id) tyafce fcefcecft, id) 
tyafce angeftagt. 
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2. Of the modal auxiliaries, of reflexive and impersonal 
verbs proper. Sr tyat e$ nicfct gemod)t, tyat fid) ge»afd)en, e$ $at 
geregnet, e$ tyat mid) gereut* 

3. Of intransitive verbs which have no direct object, at most 
the object in the G. or D. ®r fyatte meta gefpottet, er $at mix 
gefdjatet, er tyatte gelacfyt, gewetnt, gefdjlafen. 

4. Of (intransitive) verbs of motion when the mere action 
within a certain space, the effort, and its extent are to be 
emphasized, without reference to direction, point of depar- 
ture or destination. 91. son £um&oft>t $at fctel gereijt, = was a 
great traveler. Der <3taflfned)t tyat cine ©tunte $Ut unt t)er gerttten. 
fir tyatte in Men getyn 3«^c gefatyren (Le.). Da$ 2&mmd)en fyat 
geppft, ter gtf$ t)at gefefyfeommen. Dad ^leine (the little one) tyat 
nod) nie gegangen (has never walked). <3op^ie $at geflettert unt) 
ftdj tic ©djiirae gerrij[en. Der ©c^ncBIfiufer I)at fdjon liingjt gelaufen 
(finished running long ago). Good usage favors: Die Ut)r tjat 
einmal gegangen, aBer jefct jktyt f!c jHQ. lie SKityle, tie 3Rafd)tne, tad 
Stat tyat gegangen, but ifl is frequently used. 

5. Of flfcen, jie^en, liegen, anfangen, freginnen, aufl)8ren. But in 
S. G. fein is more common and it is also found in the classics. 
3Bo tyabt ttjr gefejfen, geftanten ? SBann t)at tie ©dmle angefangen ? 

266. @ ein forms the compound tenses: 

1. Of all verbs of motion, except some, which take tyafcen, 
when action simply is denoted. See 265, 4. These take fein 
when the direction, points of departure, destination and ar- 
rival are mentioned. These circumstances are often expressed 
by inseparable and separable prefixes in compound verbs. 
Ex. : „Der 9Jlai ifl gefommen." fir feirt gefallen fein, = he proba- 
bly fell 2Bir flnt fdjnetl tynaBgejHegen. Die ©eefaljrer jlnt auf ber 
Snfel ©fye gelantet. Die ©tordje flnt nad) ©iiten ge$ogen. Der 
@tatlfned)t ifl in einer ©tunbe Ijtn unt $er gerttten, = he rode to a 
certain place (there) and back. Die geitrte flnt entflotyen, ent* 
laufen, etngetroffen. SJir (Int fd)on meljrere 2Me umgejogen (moved). 
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2. Of certain verbs denoting a springing into being or pass- 
ing away, a transition and development, growth and decay, 
often expressed by er-, fcer-, $er-, and separable prefixes. Die 
9Rtld) ijl gefrorett (< gefrteren, but e$ tyat gefroren < frieren, there 
was a frost). Das @eif tjt gerriffen. Der ©d)nee ift gcfdjmolgett. 
, f Der ©ruber ware ntdjt gejtorben." Dad Saumdjen ijl ge»ad)fen. Die 
reidjett 2wte jinb im JWege Mrarmt. Dae 2id)t ijl erlofd)en. Die 
©djale ijl gefprungen (cracked). Der Sealing toax etngefdjlafen (had 
fallen asleep). In the compound verbs it is just this prefix 
that called for fehu Compare trinten — ertrtnten, fd)einen — er* 
jtyetoeit, tt>ad)en — ert»a<6en, pungent — ttrtyutgern, frieren — erfrieren. 

3. Of fein, bletben, begegnen, folgen, geltngen, gefdjefyen, gliiifen, for 
which it is hard to account by meaning, but see 283, 2. Ex.: 
S3 ijl if)m nicfct gelungen, geglii(ft. Dad ijl fcfcon ailed bagewefen. 
Sin fitter Srojl ijl tym geblleben (Sch.). 

4. $aften has gained upon fein in German, bat not so much as English " to have " upon 
" to be." golden and begegnen were once generally compounded with f>aben. Also the ten- 
dency to nse intransitive verbs as transitives, so strong in Eng., has increased in Ger- 
man. While in Eng. one can " ran " a locomotive, a sewing machine, a train, a ship, 
in German ffi^ren, tetteit, in (Bang brtngen, ge&rau^en, or the verb of motion + laffen or 
nta$en, will have to be used. 3)er flutter $at un$ fdjnetl gefa^ren. ®er $ofttflton $at ben 
SBagen vorgefa^ren. 3Ran fonnte bie fteuerfprfifee nt$t in ©ang fcringen. 

5. The difficulty as to the nse of $aften and fein lies after all mainly in the way in 
which a verb is used, transitively or intransitively, and in the meaning. The student 
should attend particularly to these points and not be too timid, as in many cases usage 
is by no means settled. 

As to the omission of $afcen and fein in dependent clauses, see 346* 

IL Special Uses of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

This subject belongs really rather to the Dictionary, but the appreciation and trans* 
ktion of these verbs is so difficult that a brief treatment of them is given here. 

267. 1. St 5 n n e n denotes ability ; $)er gif$ farnt fd^nrimntett. #ter fteb 1 
{<$, i$ farat nt<$t anbcrS (Lu.). Possibility : 3$r fitontct i y r ©erf&eus fete, mid) 
in ba§ ©arn gu jjieljen (Sch.). Knowledge, "to know how," its oldest mean- 
ing: Stannft bu Stalte'mfd) ? Compare fomten, "to have learnt," then "to 
be able " ; fennen (< kanjan, causative of farm — Wmten), "to be acquainted 
with" ; fciflTen, "to know." 

2. 2) it r fen denotes : 1. Permission and authorization : £u barfft audi 
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ba nur frei erjtyeinen (F. 336). D§ne 3agbf$ein barf niemanb auf bie Sagb ge$n. 
2. H To have occasion to," " reason for," " need " : Eton barf ben ©(fyluffel 
nur jroet 3Jtol umbretyen unb bcr SRiegel fprtngt juritcf, " You need ..." $)u 
barfjt binaudge^en, bie Suft ifl $ier fe§r fc^led^tr " You have good reason to go 
out ..." This force is the oldest, but rather rare now. 3. "To trust 
one's self to " : 2Ber barf i$n nennen unb roer befennen: 3<$ glaub tyn (®ott) (F. 
3433-5). This force has sprung from 1 and 2 and from the verb tar — 
titrren + dare, whose meaning was embodied in barf — biirfen* On the 
other hand, it has nearly given up the original force of " need," " want," 
still apparent in 2, to its compound bebiirfen. In some editions of the 
Bible biirfen, " to want," and tar — tiirrcn/ " to dare," are still the rule. In 
later editions 6cburfcn and burfen have been substituted for them. 4. The 
preterit subjunctive (potential, see 284, 3) bitrfte is used for a mild asser- 
tion : $tc 9to<$roelt burfte Sebenfen tragen, biefed Urtetl ju unterfd&relben (Sch.), 
" Posterity very likely will ..." £>ad bttrftc ju fpat fetn, " I fear very 
much, that is too late." Etiquette admits such redundant phrases as : 
jDiirfte or barf i<§ mtr erlauben, etc. 

3. $ft o g e n denotes : 1. In its oldest, but now rare sense except in dia- 
lect, " ability " and " power." This it has given up to „f5nnen»" Compare 
its cognates " may " and " can " in Eng.: S^r Slnblicf gibt ben Sngeln (Starfe, 
roenn feiner fte ergrimben mag (F. 247-8), " although no one is able ..." 
2. Concession, no interference on the part of the speaker : $)er 95urf$e 
mag nadj £aufe geljn (It lies with him, I have no objection). SBer nttr ben 
Sedjer !ann roieber jeigen, er mag ir)n be^alten (Sch.). 3. Possibility, the action 
does not concern or influence the speaker ; fonnen means a possibility that 
lies in the ability of another person or object. SGBad ftir ©riinrStf 1 mogen 
bad fein (Sch.). ©r mag bad gefagt tyaben, er mag bad tfym, It is possible he 
said so, he may do it. <Dad £ter mag jetyn Safyre alt fein* With this force 
it supplants the potential and concessive subjunctives ; if it stands itself 
in the subjunctive of the present or preterit, it supplants also the opta- 
tive subjunctive. 3<$ roimfd&e baj? bie ganje SEBelt und $8ren mag, $8ren mBge. 
9Rod)te au<§ bodj bie ganje SEBett und boren (Le.). 4. From 2 springs the force 
of " inclination," " liking," " wishing." 2Bad jt$ uertragt mit metner typify, 
mag i<$ i$r gem geroffbren (Sch.). 3<$ mBd&te, bag er ed ntdjt ttieber erfufyre* 3$ 
effe road idj mag unb leibe road \% mug (Prov.). . 

4. ^iiffeUr + must, denotes : 1. In its oldest sense, "to have occa- 
sion, room," "to be one's lot," "it is the case." A trace of this is left 
in the following uses : 9Wetn £unb roar o$ne 3Waulforb bwaudgetaufen. fRun 
mujte au<$ gerabe ein SPolUt'lt ba^er fommen (as luck would have it, a police- 
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man came along). t>tt 3ufaU mugtc i$n grabc $tn bringen. 3um jweiten 2Ral 
foil mir fein fllang erfd)attcn, er mugte bcnn (unless it should) befonbern Sinn 
begrunben (G., quoted in Sanders' Diet.). 2. Necessity of various kinds : 
$ttc 9Wenfd)en muffm jlerben. Dcr ©enne mug fdjeiben (Sch.). gin Dberfcaupt 
mug fcin (id.). ®a$ mug ein fd)led)ter Gutter fein, bem niemald fiel bad SBanbern 
ein (Song). (Er mug fe$r franf gewefen fein; er ifl nod) fo fdjwad). The force 
of biirfen : 3$ mug ntd)t uergefien, " I must not forget." 

99rau$en + negative generally takes the place of mftffen + negative when it denotes 
moral necessity. 3)a3 braudjfl bu nic^t ju tyun, »enn t>u nidjt wittfi. 2Bo$l bem, ber tnit 
ber ncuen (3eit) ni$t rae$r brau^t ju leBen (Sch.). 

5. So Hen, + shall, denotes: 1. Duty and obligation. ®u fottfl ©ott 
betnen #errn Iteben wn ganjem §erjen, »on ganger (Seele unb »on ganjem ©cmiite 
(B.). $)u ^dttefl ba fcin fallen, You ought to have been there. 2. Neces- 
sity and destiny : Diefc Surdjt foil enbtgen ! i&r §aupt foil fatten. 3d) mitt 
ftrteben $aben (Sch.). 3d) wetg nid)t wa$ foil e$ bebeuten (Heine). 2Ba$ foil 
bad ? What (is that) for? £)arin foEte er jld) taufd)cn, In that he was bound 
to be deceived, disappointed. 3. It denotes the statement and claim of 
another, " is to," " is said to " : $a$ SWeter foil ad)t Scaler fofren. $)er <&%a§ 
ber SRibelungen foil im 9tyetne Hegcn. ©ieben ©trdflmge follen entfommen fein. 4 
©ottte approaches the force of the conditional, + " should." ©ottte er nod) 
fommen, fag 1 ttym, td) $dtte nid)t Idnger marten foroten. Oolite er aufy wty frant 
fein ? Is it possible that he is sick ? 

6. 2B o 1 1 e n, + will, denotes : 1. The will and purpose of the sub. 
ject. 2Ba3 wotttejr bu mit bem $)ol<$e ? fprtd) (Sch.). 3$ will e$ wteber fcergef* 
fen, wetl <Sie bod) nid^t wottembag id) e$ wiffen foil (G.). SBotte nur wad bu fannfl 
unb bu Wirfl f5nnen wad bu Wittfl. 2. "To be about," "on the point of." 
©in armer S3auer wottte flerben (Nicolai). (£$ will regnen. Frequent in stage- 
directions, »witt ge^en," *wttt abgefrt." SBitt fid) Rector ewig son mir wenben? 
(Sch.). 3. The claim and statement of another, who u says" or "claims 
to " : $)er Beuge will ben STngeflagtcn gefeben baben. £)u wtttfl ibn ju einem guten 
3wecfe betrogen $aben. Notice the ambiguity of such a sentence as $)er #crr 
Witt e$ getyan $aben, " claims he did it," or according to 1, M wills or wishes 
that it be done." 

SBotten is really the most difficult to understand and nse. It occurs in a great many 
more idioms with ever varying shades of meaning. Notice, e. gr., (58 roitt aertauten, " it 
is spread abroad." 2Ba8 roitt ba8 fagen? = "What does that amount to?" "that is 
nothing." 3$ »tfl e8 ni$t gefeljen t>abcn, I will act as if I had not seen it or u nobody 
shall see it," according to 1. SBenn ber <5cf)uler bod) biefe 92eget Iernen roottte, u if he only 
would . . . = conditional. SBottte ©ott bafj . . . , would to God that . . . 35iefc fteber 
toitt ni$t, this pen does not write (well). But it is impossible to give all these meaning*. 
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Still Eng. u will " is not far behind the German. @oKen and wotten should not be con- 
founded with Eng. " shall " and " will M of the future, see 279, 8. 

7. Saffcn, sometimes classed here, is really a causative auxiliary 
and never used as such without an inf., which stands as a further object, 
tfeine flfoge lagt jle flatten (Sch.). Urwerjiigtt<$ tiefj er brei Satterien aufaerfen 
(id.). See 202, 1. A second force is " to allow," " not to hinder." S)er 
©efangenworter liefj fccn ©efangenen cntwiftyen. fiajfen @ie bad Met&en (= to 
leave a thing undone. £af|*en, to look, is a neuter verb. 

For foffm + reflexive, see 272 ; in the imperative, see 287, 4. 

Remark.— Verbs of motion can be omitted, particularly when an adverb expresses 
the direction. 2BiHfi t>u mit ? 3$ mu$ $tn. £a£ gJarfe't foUte fort (ought to be sent). 
$er $ut tnu$ in Me ©dja^tel. But all except mfiffen and bfirfen can be used as inde- 
pendent verbs, i. <?., no other verb need be supplied. There is no call for a verb in 2Ba3 
foil ber $ut? (Sch.), " What is this hat (here) for ? Notice that fallen, mogen, and rootten 
are really the only ones that deserve the term modal auxiliaries, since they assist in 
expressing the mood. See 287. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

268. The active voice needs no comment. Only transitive 
verbs form a complete passive. But transitives whose mean- 
ing admits only of an object of the thing, also intransitives 
and subjective verbs, form only the third person singular 
with the grammatical subject e$ or without it. Sfyntn ttrirfc 
gefyolfen. Sa nrirt) gelad)t unto gefungen. ©eftern nmrfce gefpteft. 
Set un$ gtt £aufe (where I come from) ttrirto &tel SBtytjt gefptelt 

269. In the transformation of the active into the passive 
voice, the direct object in the accusative becomes subject- 
nominative and the former subject is expressed by son + 
dative denoting the agent and by tourd) + accusative denot- 
ing means and instrument. Saumgarten erftylug ten SBolfen* 
fdjtejjen. SB. nmrbe son 8. erfdjtagen. Der Srief murbe tourd) etaen 
Dienftmann beforgt (through a porter). See prepositions, 304, 2. 

270. When a verb governs two accusatives both accusa- 
tives become nominatives with the verbs of naming, calling, 
scolding. Sr ttmrfce fein gmmto genamtt See 179, 2. 
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1. With letyren and fragen the accusative of the thing may be retained, 
particularly if that accusative be a pronoun, e. g., £)a3 <Sd)Ummjle f roa3 und 
rotberfiStyrt, ba3 roerben nrir »om £ctg gele&rt (Q.). For etroaS gelefyrt roerbcn it is 
better to use untcrrt^tct toerbm ; for ettta$ gcfragt roerben, better nad) etroa$ 
geftagt toerben. The accusative of the noun now sounds pedantic, though 
letyren in M. H. G. always retained the accusative in the passive. See 
202, 2. 

271. With a verb governing an accusative, a genitive, or 
a dative, the accusative becomes nominative in the passive, but 
the genitive and dative are retained. £♦ rourtie ted £od}tterrate 
angeffagt Deiner ttmrfce gefcacfyt (no grammatical subject) or e$ 
ttmrfce betner gefcaftt 9Jlir rourte gefolgt, / was followed. 

1. The verbs folgen, Ijelfen, ge$or$en, f$mei$etn, roiberfpre^en, banfen often form a 
personal passive in the classics and in the spoken language, but it is very questionable 
whether this use should be imitated ; certainly not by foreigners who are accustomed 
to this construction in their own language and are apt to make mistakes in the active 
and say „i% folcje bid)" if they hear or say „id) wevbe gefotgt, gefdjmcirfjclt." Those who 
defend the personal passive appeal to the older accusative after $elfen and fdjmetdjetn. 

272. The reflexive, encouraged by French influence, and man, e$ + 
active often replace the passive. For (£$ nnrb gefungen, gepodjt stands 3Kan 
fmgt, po$t. £)a offnet jidj ba$ X&or, Then the gate is opened. Der ©djlujfel 
roirb ftdj ftnben, The key will be found. More frequent than the reflexive 
alone is fWj . . ♦ laflTen, e. g., (£r roirb ftd> bejttmmen IaJTcn ut ... * He will 
let himself be influenced to . . . , He can be induced to . . . 2)a3 lajjt 
fldj (etdjt madden. That is easily done. $)a$ lafjt ftd) fyoren, That is plausible. 
See 290, 3, b. It is clear from this that the German passive is less fre- 
quent than the English. The grammars boast more of the full and long 
compound tenses than actual usage justifies. 

273. Origin of the Passive Voice. 

1. In O. H. G. fetn (dn, wesan), werben (werdan) were used to express the passive. 
Gothic alone shows traces of anything like a Latin passive, but even there the peri- 
phrastic form had to be resorted to. In M. H. G. the present is ich wirde gelobet ; pre- 
terit, ich wart gelobet; perfect, ich bin gelobet; pluperfect, ich was gelobet. Worden 
was added to the perfect from the 13th century downward, hut was not considered 
essential until the 17th century. The passive idea lies originally only in the past or 
passive participle and not in werben, which means only "I enter into the state of being 
„gette&t," ^efd&tagen," etc. Compare the future, id) rcerbe iicBcn, " I enter into the state 
of loving." The M. H. G. ich bin geliebet, ich was (war) gdiebet are by no means lost. 
Only they are not called tenses now. 3# 6in flrile&t, baS Simmer ul fce^t meau " im 
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in the stats of being loved," tt the room is in a swept state," " has been cleaned, 11 t4 ls 
clean." The participles are felt as adjectives. 3$ Bin gefte&t morben, M 3tatmer ifl 
gefegt worben mean ' I have passed into the state of being loved, 11 *• the room has 
passed into the state of being swept.' 1 The transition into this state, and not the 
present state, bnt the fact or action are emphasized, hence the idea of tense is promi- 
nent. The fitness of the name of perfect passive for this form and not also for idj Bin 
gelie&t is apparent because id? Bin gettetit worben is composed of i$ Bin (ge)worben (the 
perfect) + getteBt. In O. H. G. fein still formed the present as " to be " now in Eng., bnt 
already in M. H. G. werden was the prevalent auxiliary (see above), while sein was 
prevalent in the perfect. 

2. Perhaps the following examples will illustrate -the force of the vari- 
ous forms: 

Die £o$ter ifl wlobt, is engaged to be married. S3om Sifc Bcfrcit fmb 
©trom unb £d<$e (F. 903). Diefer fleflet ifl wn ©ergen fregrenjt (Hu.) These 
three are not passive tenses. But compare : Qu bem Sddjerlttfjen tt>irb ein 
Sontra'jl son $oflfommen$eUen unb Un&oflfommert&eiten erforbert (Le.) (present 
tense). $)iefer $unft ijt &iel Bcfhrtttcrt roorben (perf. pass.). The same differ- 
ence between n?urbe + participle (= imperfect pass.) and tt>ar + partici- 
ple (no tense), e.g., #ome'r war »or 9Tltcrd unflreitig ffeigiger getefen alS jefct 
(Le.). Die £dufer ttaren feflltd) gef^mucft (no tense). Der 9tduber$auptmann 
roar ftyon gefangen genommen worben, al$ feme Seute tyer&etfamen (pluperfect 
pass.). £>er (Spio'n nmrbe o$ne n>ettere$ an etnen #fl geftutyft unb erljdngt (imper- 
fect pass.). 

Examples of the future and conditional perfects passive are very rare 
in the classics. 

Syntax of the Tenses. 
Simple Tenses. 
274. The Present. 

1. It denotes an action as now going on. 5Bie flliinjt t>te 
Sonne, wie lacfyt tie glur (G.). 

2. It is the tense used in the statement of a general truth 
or fact or custom, in which the idea of time is lost sight of. 
Dreimat ixti i(l neun. ©ott tft bie Siebe (B.). Sorgen maty ©orgen 
(Prov.). 

3. The historical present is used in vivid narrative for a 
past tense. Saa gu Sins gegebene Seifpiel flnbet aUgemetne 9lart* 
a^mung; man &erflud)t ba$ 2lnbenfen fcc* Serrated; aHe 2lrme'en fatten 
von ipm ab (Sch.). 
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4. For the "fltigrliah perfect German (also French) uses the 
present when the action or state continues in the present 
time, but there is generally an adverb denoting duration of 
time qualifying it Ex.: 9hm bin id) fteben Sage ^ier (G.). 3^1 
Sage ge^en ttrir fdjon Ijier tyerum (id.). 34 bin alfyler erjl lurje 3*tt 
(F. 1868). 

This use is by no means new in German or unknown in English, e.g., " I 
forget why." " The world by what I learn is no stranger to your generos- 
ity " (Goldsmith, quoted by Matzner). It is closely related to the present 
sub 2 and 3, and generally translated by " have been " + present participle. 

5. The future present, that is, the present with the force of 
the future, is much more frequent in German than in English. 
Ex.: SRetn, netn, id) ge^e nad) fcer ©tabt guruif (F. 820). SBer wcifj, 
mer morgen fiber \m$ bcftc^lt (Sch. ). 

It is a very old use of the present, from a time when the periphrastic 
future was not yet developed. 

6. The English periphrastic present in " I am writing," " I do write " 
rarely has corresponding German phrases. For instance, ttyun is dialectic 
and archaic. Unb tyu 1 nidfot me$r in SBorten framen (F. 385). A large num- 
ber of present participles are looked upon as adjectives and stand in the 
predicate after fein» but they do not form a tense (see 273, 1). There is 
a difference between the simple present and fcin + pres. part. The for- 
mer, if it occur at all, denotes an act of the subject, the latter denotes a 
quality of the same or of another subject. Ex.: 3Jton tttmmt tett an etttaS, 
one takes part in something. 3emanb ifl teilneljmenb, one is sympathetic. 
Die Sarbe fdjrett is hardly used, but Me ftarbe ifl eine ftyreienbe, the color is 
a loud one. Die StuSfldjt reijt einen,immer $6$er ju fleigen, the prospect entices 
one to climb higher and higher, but bie STuSfid&t ijl retjenb, the prospect is 
charming. Compare the Eng. ** charming," " promising," etc. 

275. The Preterit. 

1. It is strictly the " historical " tense, used in narration, 
when one event is related in some connection with another 
event, as following it or preceding it. Ex. : (Eafar fam, fa6 unfc 
flegte* ®r fearfc geBoren, er teBte, na^m ein SBeib unb ftarb (Gellert). 

In the story of the creation in Genesis ouly W\fc ipre&Afc \>ssA \sx$5&. 
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there is no choice between them and the conditionals. Ex. : 
Dljne betnen Slat ttmrbe id) ed ni&jt getfyan W*n or fyiitte id) ed nidjt 
getljan. SBad witrfcefi fcu an meiner (stette t^un? SBarejl tu J)ier 
gewefen, mein Sruber »are ntdjt gcflorben (B.). 

281. The conditionals should be substituted for the subjunctive of 
the preterit and of the pluperfect : 1. When the force of the future is 
to be emphasized as in : 9M$me ber $rcmfe bic SWcbijin regelmdjjig ein, fo ttitrbe 
bad Siefcer son bicfer (Stunbe an allmd$li<$ aerfdjroinben. ©te glaubten, pe ttiirben 
fidj leidji aid §elbett barfleflen (Sch.). 2. When the indicative and subjunc- 
tive forms coincide as is the case with certain persons in weak verbs : 
3luf einen (£ib toiirbe i<$ i$m ntd&t glauben. »©laufcte" might be pret. ind. 3$t 
roitrbet bied SRdtfcl ntir erfldren, fagte flc (Sch.). *3tyr roerbet" could also be 
indicative future. 

The Tense of Indirect Speech. 

282. The rule is : The indirect speech retains the tense 
of the direct. Ex.: Die SSSumc feien gebannt, fagt er, unD foer fte 

fcfeafctge, tent madjfe feine £ant> J)eraud gum ©rabe (Sch.). ggmont 
beteuerte, t>a$ tad ©anje nt&td aid ein Safelfctyeq geroefen fei. £>er 
$nabe betyauptete, er tyfttte ed ntdjt getljan, feenn er nid)t son feinen 
©efafyrten fca$u aerlettet nwrben »Sre. Sr fagte aud), er »otte ed ntd)t 
roiefcer tljim, toemt man tym jefct fcergebe. Der 3 e uge fonitte nid)t 
fdjrobren, fcaf er ben Stngetlagten ie gefetjen tyabe* 

1. But this rule is not strictly observed. If the main clause contains, 
for instance, a past tense, the other clause may take a preterit for the 
present, a pluperfect for the perfect, or a conditional for the future : Dad 
warm bic $laneten, fagte mtr bcr ftityrer, fEc regimen bad ©eftyitf (Sch.). 3tyr 
nwrbei bied SRdtfet mir erfldren, fagte fEc (id.). 3Rir ntclbet (pres. for perf.) er, er 
lage franf (id.). If any ambiguity arises, as is not unfrequently the case, 
this license should not be indulged in. If the main verb is in the pres- 
ent, it is not well to substitute the preterit or pluperfect in the sub- 
ordinate clause, because this license is due to attraction of tenses, viz., 
preterit in one — preterit or pluperfect in the other. Compare : (£r 
Beteuert, er fei bagegen, he asserts, that he is opposed. <£r beteueri, er ttd're 
bagegen might be construed as meaning er roiirbe bagegen fetn, which means 
"he would be opposed." (£r bcteuert, er fei bagegen geroefen, he had been 
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opposed ; er Wore bagegen gcwcfcn might moreover be understood as having 
the force of the IL Conditional. 

For the mood of the indirect statement, Bee 285. For farther remarks on the use 
of tenses, see 284, also the General Syntax. 

283. Origin of the Compound Tenses. 

1. The compound tenses in all the living languages are products of the development 
of so-called periphrastic conjugation, which uses certain independent verbs denoting 
existence, possession, transition, or the beginning of an action, in connection with an 
infinitive, participle, or gerundive. The more the inflectional endings of the simple 
tenses of the earlier periods weathered, the more favorable were the chances for the 
growth of analytical and circumlocutory tenses. Compare the Latin amor, amatus 
sum orfui; excusavi, excusatam, -um habeo or teneo with French j« suis aime, -ee, 
jefus aime, -ee ; je Cai excuse, -ee, je V avals excuse, -ee. The Germanic languages 
have only two simple tenses. Gothic shows still a mutilated passive- But the future 
perfect and pluperfect active and passive sprang up within historic times from a com- 
bination of an independent verb with an infinitive or participle, which were at first 
felt only as predicate noun or adjective. The participle in O. H. G. could be inflected 
like any predicate adjective. 

2. At different periods of High German there were different verbs which could be 
thus employed. Besides the modern auxiliaries fyaben, fein and roerben, in O. H. G. 
eigan,+to own. In Gothic haban + inf. was made to express the future, in O. H. G. 
8ttln (shall) and werdan + pres. part. ; in M. H. G. besides these, wellen, mUezen. 3dj 
$afce ten $ut abgenommen or aufgefefet means originally I have, possess the hat in some 
state or position, viz., in my hand (taken off) or on my head (put on). The German 
order, too, shows this early construction much better than the English " I have taken 
off my hat." Compare the Latin Excusatum habeas me rogo, " Have me excused, 
pray," „93itte, $afce ($afte) mt<$ (fur) entfaulbtgt." $afcen could only be used with tran- 
sitive verbs, but losing the distinctive meaning of possession, it could combine with 
verbs having an object in the G. and D. and even with no object, viz., with intransi- 
tive verbs. §aben required the past participle in O. H. G. in the A., but fein required 
it in the N. ©etn could not, from the nature of its meaning, form the perf . or plupcrf. 
active of any transitive verb, but only of intransitive? denoting a continuance of a state 
(bleibcn, fetn) or transition into another state, where it, however, collided with merben, 
used in the future. But notice that the idea of transition and change is in most verbs, 
here in question, due to the prefix, ©ein f past participle could only mean existence 
in a certain state, at most the beginning or ceasing of an existence. 

3. As to verbs of motion, their relation to these verbs is very intimate. When it is 
not, tjafcen becomes the rival of fein, as soon as the activity of motion is to be brought 
out and not the result. That fein could be used with a past participle of a verb of mo- 
tion at all, was partly brought about by its use with a present participle and infinitive. 
Such forms as toermutenb, »erm5genb, nadjgefcenb fein, Dermuten fetn are remnants of the 
use of sin + pres. part, or inf. in M. H. G. We do not feel the participle or infinitive 
as such now. They form no tense. 

4. 2Be*ben + pres. part, was in M. H. G. more common than werben -»- inf., but the 
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latter was the established future in the 16th century. Prom " I pass into the state of 
praising " to " I shall praise " is not a long step. 

5. The conditionals formed with rofirbe sprang up in the 14th century and were set- 
tled in the 16th, according to Grimm. In M. H. G. before the 13th century "solde" 
" wolde " were used as in the other Germanic languages, but these lacked the umlaut, 
and therefore were not easily distinguishable as subjunctives. 



THE MOODS. 
Subjunctive. 

284. The indicative is the mood of reality, the subjunctive 
is the mood of unreality, contingency, possibility. 

1. The imperative subjunctive helps to fill out the impera- 
tive for the third persons sg. and pi. and the first person pi. 
It is a strong optative, see sub 2. 

Ex.: 9tffe$ fdjtoetge, jeber ttetge erttjlett £5tten mm fctn D$r (Song). (Setye jebcr 
roie er 1 3 tretbe, fetye jeber »o cr bletbe (G.). ©etett <5le mix ttritffo mmen. Saffcn 
nrir bad, let us not do this. ®e$ett hrir btefett $araa,ra^( en ) no( § ma * kurd), let 
us go over this paragraph once more. ®e$en @ic. Xnttn bic £errett gefd'l* 
Itgjt cin (rare). 

SDBcrbe and f et, fcib really subjunctives, are used as imperatives in the second person. 
SDBerbe munter, mcin ©emfite (Hymn), ©ci ratr gegrfifjt, metn SBcrg (Sch.). 

2. The optative subjunctive expresses a wish or request. 

The present subjunctive implies confidence of fulfilment. 

Only the third person is used. 

Ex. : Did) fityre burd) bod mtlbbcrocgte Ceben cin pdblgeS ®efd)td (Sch.). $)etn 
9?amc fci Mrgejfen (Uh.). ©ott wmetyre bie ®abe (G.). 

The preterit subjunctive implies less assurance, and, like 
the pluperfect subjunctive, even no expectation of realization. 

Ex. : D roarcn n>tr metier ! o roar id) jit £au$ (G.). D fatyjt bu, cotter 2Ron- 
benfdjetn ... (P. 386). 2Bdre er nur nod) am £eben ! (Implying *er ifl aber tot"), 
ftrommer ©tab, o tyatt 1 t# trimmer mit bem <5d)tt>erte bi<$ wtaufdjt (Sch.). See 
also F. 392-7. 

3. The potential subjunctive expresses an opinion as such, 
a possibility, a mild assertion of an undoubted fact (diplomatic 
sub}.); it stands in questions, direct and indirect; in exclama- 
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tions. The preterit and L conditional are the potential sub- 
junctives of the present ; the pluperfect and II. conditional, 
of the past. 

Ex.: 3d) retme, ba$t 1 i$, bod) nod) fo $temltd>jufammen, road jufammen ge^ort 
(Le.). £)a$ ginge noc$, "that might do yet" (id.). 2Bcr n>u§te bad ni<^t ? 
Everybody knows that £dtte i$ bodj ntmmermetyr gebadjr, bag cr fo grog wer* 
ben roitrbe (Le.). 2Bie liege ftd) ailed fdpeiben ! (G.) (Implying „ed if* unmba,li<§"). 
8a jl ^dtte id> bad S3efle veTgeffen (id.). S3eina$e ware id) gegen eaten S3aum gerannt. 
Du ^attefl bad gewugt? (Implying »id) glaube ed nid)t). Sfcicfct, bag id) tt>ugte, not 
as far as I know. 

See also the modal auxiliaries, 267. 

4. The concessive subjunctive denotes an admission, yield- 
ing, and supposition. Generally only in the third person of 
the present and perfect. It borders closely upon the optative 
and conditional. 

Ex.: <£d fojfc wad cd Wolle (Le.). <£d fei, ''(it is) granted." ©efelle, bu 
fet|t em guter ober jtyUmmcr, leg 1 bi<$ aufd £tyr (Uh.). See mbgen, 267, 3. 

5. The unreal subjunctive stands in conditional sentences 
both in the premise and the conclusion, i. e. in the dependent 
clause and in the main clause, when the premise is not true. 
The preterit and pluperfect stand in the premise; the preterit, 
pluperfect, and the two conditionals in the conclusion. The 
preterit has present and future force, the pluperfect has future 
force only. 

Ex. : (£d liege fldj ailed trefjli<$ f^lidjten, fbnnte man bie (Sadjen jwetmal w 
rtdjten (G.). 3$ ware ntdjtd, wenn idj bliebe toad id) bin (id.). SBenn wtr ©elb 
bei und getyabt fatten, fo witrben wtr ben Slrtnen m$ gegeben baben. 

The premise omitted or represented by an adverb, etc. : 3$ tydte bad 
ma)t an Detner ©telle = wenn idj an $)etner ©telle ware. 9Btr warm bed £obed. 
Dtync SHpenjtotf ware ber SGBanberer in bie Siefe tyinabgefaUen. 

The conclusion omitted : 3a wenn Wtr ni$t waren, fagte bie Saterne jum 
3Ronb. Da ging fie au^ (Folk-lore). 

285. The subjunctive is the mood of the indirect state- 
ment, in which the speaker expresses the ideas of another in 
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his own words without sharing the responsibility for, and belief 
in, the statement. For examples see 282. 

The third sentence shows that unreal conditional clauses are not affected 
when part of an indirect statement The fourth, also the last of 328, show 
how other clauses are affected. 

Imperative. 

286. It expresses a command and occurs only in the 2. p. 
sg. and pi. For the 1. and 3. p. pi., see 284, 1. Sile mit SBetle, 
Make haste slowly. before bit mid) meine geute fernten (Sch.). 
33inbet i$n (id.). SBartet tyx, intern »ir scran laufen. 

1. The pronoun is quite optional ; only when there is a contrast, as in 
the last sentence (tyr — totr), it should stand. In the subjunctive it al- 
ways stands. 

The imperative is only used in the present and has future force, 
but by a license also a perfect imperative occurs : 93efen ! S3efcn ! <5ctb 1 3 
geroefen ! says the apprentice when he wants the brooms to cease being 
watercarriers (G.). 

287. Other verbal forms that take imperative force and a 
very strong one, are : 

1. The infinitive : 9Kaul (5Runb) fyalten ! Hold your tongue. 
9tid)t anfajfen ! Do not touch. 

2. The past participle : Die Srommel gerufcrt (G.). grtfdj auf 
$ ameraben, auf 1 * $ferb, aup$ $ferb ! in ba$ 8eli>, in tie gretyett 
geaogen (Sch.). 

3. The present and future indicative : ©eorg, bu Meibfl um 
mid) (G). Du wtrji ben 3tyfel ftyefjen son tern Jto)>f bed Snaben 
(Sch.). See 278, 3. 

4. The modal auxiliaries denoting a necessity, duty, can 
express imperative force, also laffen. Du foflfl ntd)t jktyten (B.). 
$etn $tenfd) mujj miiflen (Le.), no man ought to be compelled. 

Since the Eng. " let " shows no inflection, notice the German forms : 
£a§ un$ Qchett, to a person addressed as bit ; plural Saffl un$ <je$en. 2afftn 
@ie un$ gtfm, to a person addressed as @tc. 
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Infinitive. 

288. It is a verbal noun and the present infinitive has 
neither voice, tense, nor inflection. The compound infinitive 
arose like the compound tenses (see 283) : gelobt tterDen, to be 
praised; gelobt ttorfeen fein, to have been praised; gelobt fyaben, to 
have praised. 

1. Notice the marked difference in meaning between the present of some 
of the modal auxiliaries + perfect infinitive, and the perfect or pluper- 
fect + present infinitive. Ex. : Der Jhttfdjer toitt ben ®cfangenen gefe$en 
tya&en = claims to have seen him, but $at tyn fetyen roollen = wanted to see 
him. Der £auflrer mufl »or&eigegangen fcin = must have passed by, but $at 
ttorfcige$en mufim, was forced to pass by, etc. 

289. We distinguish between the infinitive without £u and 
with £u* 

The former is the older construction. Being a noun, the infinitive always stood in 
the D. after ju in O. and M. H. G. Bnt in early N. H. G., when it was no longer in- 
flected, the prepositional infinitive gained ground and gave also rise to the gerundive 
(see 298). Usage is in many cases still unsettled as to the use of ju. Its frequent use 
is the source of much bad style (see Sanders' „&auptf<$wtertgfetten" . . . suh Inf.). The 
cases where the infinitive has taken the place of the present participle are mentioned 
below under each head. In the gerundive alone the participial form has taken the place 
of the infinitive. See 298. 

The Infinitive without $u. 

290. 1. It is dependent upon the modal auxiliaries. Der 
33ote wilt e$ au$ alter Seute 3Runt erfafyren fyafcen. 5Ran foil t>en Sag 
nidjt ttor tern Sl6ent) lofcen (Prov.). Also upon if)un in quaint and 
dialect style, e. g., Da t^atett fie tfd) trennen (Uh.). See the 
speeches of Wlaxfyt and 9Rargarete in F., I. Upon fyafcen in the 
phrase gut tya&en. Du 6afl gut refcen, it is easy enough for you to 
talk. Sr t^ut ntd)t$ afe . ♦ . , he does nothing but . . . 

2. In certain phrases dependent upon some verbs of motion; 
also upon tyetfen, fyetfjen (command), faffen, tetjren, ternen, ntadjen, 
nennen. The verbs of motion are: fpajieren retten, fa^ren, getyen; 

fdjlafen ge^en, ftd) [deafen tegen, etc. £eijT midj ntd)t refcen, 
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tyetjj' mid) fcfywetgen; bemt metn ©e^etmnts if* ntir 3>fltcfyt (G.). Setyre 
mid) tfcun nad) beinem aCo^Igefatten (B.). See Schiller's Tell, 1549. 

3. Dependent upon certain verbs of rest: bletben (most fre- 
quently), Uegen, jtetyen (rarely); and upon verbs of perceiving: 
ftnben, futylen (rarely), $5ren, fefyenj also tyaben. ©tecten bleiben, to 
stick fast (intr.). ©djlafen Hegen. SBtr fanben ben Seicfynam im 
SBalbe Uegen. SBir fat)en ben gii^rer iiber bem 2lbgrunbe fcfyweben. 
Der S^roler I)at gewb^nli^ Sebern am Jpute jkcten, ber fingliinbet 
33anber lerunterfyangen. 3$ ^ ** Bftert riifymen fyoren, ein &om5? 
bia'nt fdnnt^ etnen ^farter lefyren (F. 526-7). 

a. ©ein is still so used in dialect. Gr tft fif$en, iagen, he has gone afishing, ahunt* 
ing ; er ifl ftf$en gewefen, he had been afishing. With all the verbs sub 3 and several 
sub 2 the present participle was once the rule in older German. Compare the partici- 
ple in the predicate, 294, 2. 

b. After fu$len, fyoren, laffen, fetjen the infinitive has either passive or active force, 
and often an ambiguity arises which should be avoided by a different construction. 
2Btr ba^en eg fag en fyoren, We have heard it said. 3)ie 3)ogge l&fjt ficfy nicfyt netfen, The 
bulldog will not be teased. Sffiir fyoren ben jfrtaben tufen, calling and called (generally 
the first). 1)er Sofynfutfcfyer ttefj un§ ntcfyl fafyren, the hackman did not let us go, did not 
allow us to drive, did not have us driven. 1)er SOZeifler Uejj tie Socfyter nicfyt malen, did 
not allow her to paint and did not have her portrait painted. 

4. As subject or predicate with fetn and fyeijjen, to be, to 
amount to : 9tocfy et'nmal ein SBunber fyoffen fytejje ©ott fcerfudfyen 
(Sch.). Sin SJergniigen ewarten tji ancfy ein SSergniigen (lie.). 

The Infinitive with $iu 

291. 1. It expresses the purpose of an action and in gen- 
eral the indirect object ; also necessity and possibility after 
neuter verbs, e. g., fein, bleiben, flefyen, when it has passive force. 
Die @ct<fye ijl nicfyt 311 iinbern. &$ bleibt nod? siel ju tfynn. Dct$ jlefyt 
nocfy $u uberfegen* Da tretbfS ifyn, Den fojilicfyen ^rcid $n ewerben 
(Sch.). 

This is the old and proper use of the infinitive, originally a noun in 
the D. governed by ju. In N. H. G. urn was added to express purpose, 
but it was really superfluous, though common in the spoken language. 
Xlm bit <Strflmimg abjuleiten gruben fie ein frifdjeS 93cttc (Platen). Sffiir leben ni($t 
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urn ju cfFen,fonbertt totr effcn urn ju le&en. The force of ju was much weakened 
when urn could thus be added. Besides urn, anftatt and ofyne can precede 
ju : anftatt toeg ju laufen, fam ber 33ar nd^er tyeran. Ctyne fi$ um^ufc^cn,ltef ber 
Dteb bason. But „um" should never be used except to express purpose. 
It is used too frequently. See sub 4 

2. It stands as direct object of verbs, often preceded by, or 
in apposition to, a pronoun or pronominal adverb + preposi- 
tion. Ex. : gang an $u fyacten unfc ju grafren (F. 2355). 9iiemanb 
faume $u gefcen* 3d) benfe nicfyt baran, tir ba$ $u getoafyren. 

In older periods of the language there was no ju in this case. 

3. It stands as subject, in the spoken language, more fre- 
quently than without ju ; there is no choice, ©efafyrlid) ijT$ ben 
Seu $n foeden (Sen.). Sine f(fyone 9Wenfd>enfcele ftnfcen tjt ©enrinn 
(He.). 

4. As adjunct of nouns and adjectives, the latter often being 
qualified by $u and genug. ,/£ie ihtnfl ftd) beliefct $u matfyen." 3 U 
jtotj, Danf einjuernten, wo id) tfyn nic^t faete (Le.). £>u warefl Minb 
genug, ba$ ntd)t einjufetjn ? . . . 33erett, bir $ur ©efettjefcaft fyier au 
Meiben (F. 1431). 

After adjectives „um jit" is now far more common than ju alone. 3$ 
bin ju alt, urn trar ju fpielen, ju jung, urn o$ne SBunfdj &u fein (F. 1546-7). Quite 
rare is aU ju + infinitive. 

5. For the independent use of infinitive, see imperative, 287, 1. 
With or without ju in elliptical expressions : 2Ba$ tyun, fpridjt 3eu$ (Sch.). 
2Ba$, am.SRanb M ®xaH m lugen! (F. 2961). 

Accusative with the Infinitive. 

292. In this construction the logical subject of the infini- 
tive stands in the accusative. The infinitive stands with or 
without $u. Ex.: #ier rofyet SRartin Saulermann, menn man Den 
rotyen fagen fann, ber feinen Sebtag nid)t$ getfyan (Wechherlin, quoted 
by Blatz). ?ugen, He man Sugen $u fein toeifj (Le.). 

1. Accusative with infinitive was not rare in O. H. G. in the translations from Latin 
and Greek. It is largely due to foreign influence. In M. H. G. It is yet^ rasa, fey 
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modern German it is discouraged by the best authorities, though Leasing uses it quite 
frequently. 

2. The corresponding English constructions must therefore be rendered freely into 
German. I believe him to be my friend, 3$ glaufce bafj cr tnein ftreunb ifl or 3$ $alte t$n 
ffir meinen greunb. German loses thus a compact construction. 

The Infinitive as a Noun. 

293. Some infinitives are felt as nouns only, e. g. 9 &a$ 2efcen, 
ba$ 2lnfefyen, ta$ Seifceiu The infinitive used as noun generally 
has the article. Dad 9taud)en ijl fyter serboten. SSeim U6erfe'$en 
mufj man Me an'd Uniiberfe'fcucfye tyerangetyn (G.). Der Srten SBeinen 
tj* cin fyeimltd) Sacfyen (Prov.). 

Participles. 

294, The participles are really adjectives derived from 
verbal stems. The present participle retains more of the 
verbal construction and force than the past, in which the 
idea of tense only appears in intransitive verbs. 

The present participle has active force in all verbs and the 
noun is the subject of the action. £er tad)etnbe @ee, bie aufc 
gefyente Sonne, tad fd)lagente SBetter, " fire-damp." Both parti- 
ciples can be used as nouns, adjectives, and adverbs very 
much as in English. They stand in apposition, in the predi- 
cate and as attributes. 

1. Participles in which the noun is hot the subject of the action, and those 
in which lies passive rather than active force, are still current, but not so 
frequent as in early N. H. G. They are not generally countenanced, e. g. , 
bet fdjlafenber SRadjt, " at night time," " when everybody sleeps " ; einc ftyenbe 
Sebendart, a sedentary habit of life ; eflenbe ©aaren, eatables (better <£§* 
ttaaren); einc toorbabenbe «Reife, an intended journey. Some of these can be 
defended: fa^renbc §aU, movables, chattels (intrans. verb); erjtounenbe 
fRadjricbt, astonishing news (trans, verb); cine melfenbe flub (intrans. like 
*mU<ben«); bie reitenbe 9>oft postman on horseback. Poetic are bcr fd&tttn* 
belnbe %tU, the giddy rock. 2*on bed $aufed weitfdjauenbem ©tebel (Sen.). 

2. In the predicate appear now only such present participles as have be- 
come regular adjectives : bebeutenb, important ; reijenb, charming ; binreigenb, 
ravishing; leibrnb, in pain, ill health ; bringenb, urgent See 274. 6. 
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3. In apposition : tf od)enb# »ie au$ DfenS 9tod)en, gltu)n bte Cufte (Sch.). 
3d) empfange fnleenb tied ©efdjenf (id.). 

4 The participial clause with the present participle is only in very 
restricted use in German compared with English. It cannot express an 
action preceding or following another action, a cause, purpose, etc. It 
has usually the value of an adjective clause and can often be explained 
as in apposition. £>er 9rme* fid) an mtd) menbenb, fprad): $aben <Sie SWttleib, 
metn §err. 

295. The past participle of a transitive verb has passive 
force ; that of a verb which forms its compound tenses with 
fein has active force: fcer taubumfranjte Secfyer (Sch.); fca$ fyerge* 
fityrte Solf (id.); tie aBgefegelten ©cfyiffe; tcr turdjgcfaHenc (unsuc- 
cessful) Sanfcita't. 

1. But not all verbs that have fein in compound tenses can be thus used ; 
the participle must denote the state produced by the action of the verb. 
Die gefegelten <5d)iffe, ber gelaufene $ned)t would not do. Der entlaufene ©Haw 
means "the runaway slave." This force is clear from the origin of the 
compound tense with fein (see 273, 283). 

2. Seemingly a large number of past participles have active force, but 
they are either quite wrong or they can be explained as having had origi- 
nally passive force. Thus : „Ungebetet ijjt man nid)t" (Gerok) ; „ungegeJTen ju 
S3ette getyn* are as wrong as their English equivalents: One does not eat 
unprayed, go to bed uneaten, wSSebient" means " in service," "invested 
with an office/' hence a "servant," SBebienter. wSJerbient," one who has 
merits, tteil er jtd) urn etn>a$ or jemanb aerbient gemadjt fyat; eingeMlbet means 
conceited, taken up with one's self ; ein tterlogener SWenfd), a man given to 
lying ; »erfoffener SWenfd), given to drinking, and many other compounds 
with »er- : aertteinte 9fagen, eyes red with weeping. 

a. That some are now felt as having active force cannot be denied, else the wrong 
use mentioned could not have sprung up : gotts, pfUdjtoergeffen, forgetful of one's duty, 
of God; »erf#lafen, •* one who slept too long"; Dermeffen, "presumptuous" j ucrlcgcn, 
embarrassed ; besides the above. 

296. The peculiar past participles of verbs of motion, 
which seemingly have active force, stand in a sort of apposi- 
tion or as predicates with fommen, rarely with gefyen. Ex. : 
Sam ein Soflri geflogeu (Song). Da fommt be3 SBegS gcritten ein 
fd)tmi<Ier Sbetfnefy (Uh.). 
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1. This use is by no means modern, tfommen and gefm are felt as 
auxiliaries. Compare tterloren getyen. 

2. Special notice deserves the past participle with tyeijjen, fein, and 
nennen, which has the force of an infinitive, but belongs under this head. 
£)a$ §ei|jt fd>led>t gettorfen, That is a bad throw. Utter e§rlid)en Seuten nennt 
man ba$ /fgeXogcn** ftrifty gewagt ijt $al& gewonnen (Prov.). 

297. The participle appears in an absolute construction. 
The logical subject is left indefinite (Lessing is very fond of 
this). The logical subject stands in the accusative and with 
a few, like auSgenommen, etngefdjloffett, abgerecfynet, even in the 
nominative. 2H!e maren sugegen, ber $farrer mtSgenommen. Unb 
biefeg nun auf Saofoon angefoenbet, fo ifl t>ie @ad)e ffar (lie.). 

1. Closely related to this construction is the absolute accusative + a 
past participle (see 209) and in some cases there may be doubt as to 
which is meant. Unb fie jingt $lnau3 in Me ftnjtere 9to$t, ba$ 9fage »on SBeitten 
getritbet (Sch.). 

The past participle is in elliptical construction in the imperative, see 

287, 2. 

The Gebundive. 

298. It stands only attributively. In the predicate the old 
infinitive stands, which it has supplanted. T>tx nod) ju tter- 
faufenbe <Sd)ranf, the wardrobe which is still to be sold; but ber 
©djranf iji nod) 311 wrfaufen, the wardrobe is still to be sold. 
See 289, 452. It has always passive force. 

Though the form is rather that of the gerund than of the gerundive, in construction 
it closely resembles the Latin gerundive. Hence the name in German. 

SYNTAX OF THE ADVERB. 

299. The adverb qualifies a verb, an adjective or another 
adverb. Ex. : £u tyafl ntidj ma&ttg angegogen (P. 483). Die 
unbegreiflid) tyofjen SCerlc finb ^errltd) tok am erflen Sag (F. 249-50). 
Da$ ifl fefyr fd>bn gefctyrteben. 

1. The adverbs of time and place often accompany a noun with the 
force of an attribute : $or 3enem broben jletyt gebiitft, ber §elfen lefcrt unb §Ufe 
faidft (F. 1009-10). ©eorg V. (ber $imfte), einjt flonig »on £aratoi>er, flarb im 
9fa$lanbe. 
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2. The adverb stands as a predicate : Die ftyimen Beiten toon STranjuej 
fmb nun vorufrer (Sch.). Die £$ur x\t $u (one can supply ^emadjt"). Der or 
bem SRtni'Per ijl ni$t mty. 

a. Do not confound gut and wotjt. Except in a few cases, as in wo$l Hjun, to do 
good, woljl does not qualify a transitive verb. We do not say in German trotyl fdtyrciucn, 
wotjl antwottcn, wotjl anfangen in the sense of English " well." (Sr tyat cS wctyl gefdjvtefccn 
means " he wrote it, indeed, (I assure you) " ; or it is concessive and can mean : " to be 
sore he wrote it, bat then — ." In the last sense rootyl has no stress. 

3. With adjectives or participles used as nouns that are felt rather as 
substantives than as adjectives or as derived from a verb, the adverb 
changes to an adjective: ein nalj ©eroanbter > ein natyer SBerroanbter; em 
intim SBefamtter > ein intimer ©efatutter. But compare Goethe's famous line : 
$a$ (£ttua,*2BeiMid)e jietyt unS $inan. 

300. An adverb may strengthen the force of a preposition 
by standing before or after the preposition + case. This is 
always the case when the adverb is the prefix of a separable 
compound verb: rings urn bie (&tctbt (^erurn), mitten burcfy ten 
2Bafo, in bad Serf fytnetn, aug bem ©arten fyeraus. g$ ritten brei 
better gum Sfyore l)tnau$ (Uh. ). 

1. Mark the adverbs which are only adverbs and not adjectives : 
tootyl, faft, f($on, fetyr, neuUdj, freili<$, fru§ (rare), foat (rare), fcalb, and others. 

2. The uninflected comparative and superlative of adjectives serve 
also as adverbs. Notice the difference between auf + A. and an 4- D. 
<Sie fangen auf bad fcejre (Uh.), they sang as best they knew how. This is 
absolute superlative. <Ste fangen am bejten, they sang best of all, any. This 
ia relative superlative. 

SYNTAX OF THE PREPOSITION. 

301. The prepositions express the relations of a noun to a 
verb or to another noun. 

1. Prepositions are originally adverbs, and the distinction between prepositions, 
adverbs and conjunctions is only syntactical. IDcnn is, for instance, a conjunction = 
for, and an adverb = then, than ; roaijrenb is a conjunction = while, and a preposition 
= during. Prepositions could not originally " govern " cases. A certain case was 
called for independently of the preposition, then still an adverb. In Greek there are 
prepositions governing three cases, which shows how loose the connection between 
case and preposition was. In fact nearly all adverbs, old and new., can. be tra&&& taste. 
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to cases of nouns or pronouns. They are isolated or " petrified " cases, and as such 
could only stand in the loosest connection with the living cases, which they gradually 
began to " govern." 

2. Prepositions can govern different cases in different periods of the language. 
The preposition has been partly the cause of the loss of case-endings. Its function 
becomes the more important the more uninflectional (analytical) a language becomes. 
It is one of the most difficult and subtle elements to master in the study of a living 
language. For another reason the preposition is very important, viz., the preposition 
+ case has supplanted and is continuing to supplant the case alone, directly dependent 
upon a verb or noun. The two together are much more expressive and explicit than 
•a case alone. In (Die Stebe bc§ SBaterS, the genitive may be subjective or objective, but 
there is no ambiguity about He Ciebe jum Stater, beg SBaterS Ctebe jum ©o$ne. 

Classification and Treatment of the Prepositions According 

to the Cases they Govern. 

302. Prepositions governing the Genitive: 

Unwett, mtttete, fraft unb toityrenb; laut, tterm&ge, tmgead)tet; ober* 
tjalb unt) untertyatb ; tnnertyatb tmb aujjer^atb ; fctesfetts, {ettfetts, tyal&en, 
wcgen ; ftott, aud) Iang$, gufolge, trofc. 

These are all cases of substantives or adjectives (participles) and their 
number might be easily increased, e.g., by bejiigUdj, with reference to ; 
angefltyg, in the face of; feiteng, on the part of ; tmnttten, in the midst of, 
etc. 

(The order is the one in which they are given in German grammars. The semicolon 
shows the ends of the lines of the doggerel.) 

We comment in alphabetical order briefly upon those that seem to require comment. 
Often a mere translation will suffice. 

1. 2lnfUtt, an — tfatt, fiatt, 4- instead of. $raw« (from which, 
from whose breast) (tott ber golbenen £teber eta 8lutfhra$l $o# auf fpringt(Uh.). 
9fa Softer ftatt, in daughter's stead. <Statt sometimes with the dative. It 
also governs an infinitive like o$ne, translated by " without + participle." 
See Infinitive, 291, 1. 

2. 8u§er$alb + outside of; inner$alb + inside of; oberjalb, 
above ; tttttcr^ctlb, on the lower side of, below. They are all more 
expressive than the simple forms. They rarely govern the dative. 

3. $ i e « f e i t ($), jcn fcit ($), this side of, on the other side, beyond. 
Rarely with the dative. 

4. £alben, $alber, Jalb, on account of , + in behalf of. Follows 
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its case. Frequent in composition : bedtyilb, therefore ; meinetyalben, on my 
behalf ; Kltcrd $alber, on account of age. Comp. ttegen and toitten. 

5. tf raft, according to, by virtue of. flraft bed ©efefced ; fraft bed 
#mted. Formerly only in flrafi, e.0.,baj?ftetd beT liebfte (<Sofyt) . ♦ ♦ in tfraft 
altein bee SRwgd, ba* $aupt, ber fturjt bed £aufed werbe (Le.). Comp. laut. 

6. 2 ant, from, »na$ Saut," laut 3 (Luther), means "according to,' 
"by," Saut 2kfe$ld, by command; laut bed Xeftamented, according to the 
last will and testament. 

Plural nouns without articles in which the genitive could not be dis- 
tinguished stand in the dative : laut 93riefen, according to letters. £aut 
means literally according to a verbal or written statement ; (raft gives a 
moral reason. 

7. SDUtteld, mittelfl (most common), tjermittelfr by means of, 
with. TOtelft etntd $ammerd, eined S3otyrerd. It is more expressive than 
mtt or burd). Rarely with the dative. 

& D b, rare and archaic. With genitive if causal (on account of) ; 
with dative if local (above), and temporal (during). £)a tveinten jufammen 
bie ©rcnabier 1 tt>o$l ob ber flagltfyn Jlunbe (Heine). Db bem ©alb; nib bem 
©alb (Sch., TeU) ; ob ban Slltare (id.). 

9. %xt% t with genitive and dative, in defiance of, in spite of ; in the 
sense of "in rivalry with," "as well as," always with the dative. Xrofo 
bed tyeftigen legend fufcren tt>ir aK Die <5ana,erin fingt trofc etner fRadjltgatf, as 
well as a nightingale. Comp. the forms ju or jum £rofce preceded by a 
dative : 9Rir jum Srofce fit$r er fort ju lefen, in defiance of me or to defy me 
he continued reading. 

10. U n a n g e f e $ e n, setting aside, unbefdjabet, without detriment to, 
ungeadjtet, notwithstanding (very frequent). The last two also with a 
preceding dative; bemungea^tet is felt as an adverb. These are very 
modern prepositions, ttntteit, unfern, not far from, occur also with 
dative. 

11. 2J ernt 8<je, in virtue of, through, in consequence of, by dint of. 
Denotes a reason springing from a quality of the subject : toermflge fetner 
SRebltdtfeit, through his honesty. We could not say fraft fetner 9fc. ; »ermba.e 
(and not fraft) arofjer Sfnjhengungen, by dint of great efforts. (Perhaps from 
„na(fy SJermoaen.*) 

12. 2Ba$renb, during. Sometimes with the dative: toctyrenbbem, 
meanwhile. 

13. SB e g e n, on account of, both preceding and following the noun ; 
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also with the dative. SBegen denotes also a motive and an impediment. 

Seiner ©rojje megen fonnte bat <Sa)iff ni#t bura) ben tfanal. £)er Gutter war 
roegen feiner <Btaxk beritymt. SBegen from von — toegen, still common in »wn 
IRedjtS ttegen," strictly, in justice. 

14 2B i U e n, generally u m — tt i U e n, denotes the purpose, the ad- 
vantage or interest of a person. Urn meiner 9tojje Kitten erfldren <5ie fld) 
foeutltd)er (Sch.). Urn bed <SobneS nritten, urn metnetttritten, for the sake of or in 
the interest of the son, for my sake. 2Begen, tyalben, and written all appear 
with pronouns, and are used promiscuously. 

15. 3 u f o 1 g t t as frequently with the dative, denotes the result, " in 
consequence of." 3ufolge bed 3faftrage& in consequence of the commission ; 
ben $erabrebungen jufolge, in accordance with the verbal agreements. 

Prepositions governing the Dative. 

303. ©cfyreib: mtt, nad), n&d$, nebfl, famt; fett, son, gu, guwi^er ; 
entgegen, aujjer, mt$ — jtete mit bem Datto nieber* 

1. 5t b, still used in the Alemanic dialect (Baden, Switzerland) as a 
preposition. In business style it denotes the place at which merchan- 
dise is delivered or the time after which anything is to be had : ab $am* 
burg, ab Stoujafyr, ab = "all aboard." 

2. 21 u 3 denotes the starting point of a motion, the opposite of in + 
accusative, = "out of," "from" : 9lu3 ben Slugen, auS bem €>tmt» "out of 
sight, out of mind" : and bem ftenjto fe^en, to look out of the window. 
Origin and descent: aud alten Beitem from olden times; and £amtoi?er, 
from Hanover. Material : aud £efym, of clay ; au$ Witty, of meal. Motive : 
au$ SWitleib, £afi, from pity, hatred. Origin also in au$ (£rfa$rung, from 
experience ; au& Stafeben, by mistake. Notice the idiom : au$ fliiln gebiirtig, 
a native of Cologne, born in C. 

3. ST u § e r, outside of, beside, the opposite of in + dative. Denotes 
also exception and " in addition to." More frequent in the figurative than 
in the local sense, because aufjertyatb is more precise. Sfajjer bem £aufe, not 
at home ; auger $aufe foeifen, to dine out ; auger fidj fetn, to be beside one's 
self. 9tor ber better tear auger mir ba. Mark once the genitive auger £anbe$ 
(jefyen, to go to foreign parts; also the accusative in aufeer alien 8toetfel fc^en, 
put beyond all doubt. (@efoen being a verb of motion.) 

4. SB ei. Original meaning is nearness, hence by, near, with : bei ber 
c5d)eune, near (by) the barn ; bei ber Xante, near the aunt or at the house of 
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the aunt ; beim 3eu$, by Jove ; bic <Sdjla#t bei ©orty, the battle of W. ; bei 
Sifd) feittr to be at dinner ; bet £ag unb bei 9to(bt, by day and by night ; bet 
(einem) Seamen nemtem to call by name (but ftriebridj m i t 9temen, Frederic 
by name) ; bei (rare) neunjtg ©efangenen, about ninety prisoners ; bei (Strafe 
»on $e$n 2Rarf, ten marks fine. 3$ fytbe fein <55clb bet mir, I have no money 
about me. The accusative stands in bet <5eite legem bringen, (Men, to lay, 
put aside. In M. H. Q. after verbs of motion regularly the accusative, 
but in the spoken language now 'discarded, though still found in the 
classics. 

5. 33 inn en, sometimes with genitive, expresses now time only, 
" within " : binnen brei Satyren, within three years. < be — innen. 

6. ©ntge' gen denotes approach, both friendly and hostile, towards 
and against ; stands generally after its case. 2Bir ghtgen bent Sreunbe ent* 
gegen; fu^ren bent SBinbe entgegen. With verbs of motion it frequently forms 
separable compounds and is really more adverb than preposition. 

7. © e g e n it' b e r, opposite, facing ; generally after its case ; rarely 
gegen — fiber. Dent (Sdjloffe gegenuber. 

8. % e nt a % , preceding and following its case, according to, in accord- 
ance with ; really an adjective. £)em SJerfpredjen gemdjj, according to the 
promise ; gemag bent ®efefce, according to the law. It is more definite 
than nad). 

9. Wit means " in company with," " with " ; denotes presence, ac- 
companying circumstances and instrument. 5lrm in 9lrm mit bir, fo forbore 
idj mein 3a$r$unbert in bie <S$ranfen (Sch.). Wlit ftreuben, gladly; eile mit 
SEBetfe, hasten slowly ; mit $ug unb $e$t/ justly (emphatic) ; mit ber 3eit 
pflfitft man 9tofen, in due time . . . ; mit Sleifi, intentionally ; mit bent 3)feil, 
bem SBogen (Sch.). (See mUtelS, 302, 7.) 

10. 9? a dj denotes originally a " nearness to," being an adjective (na$e); 
then "a coming near to," and generally corresponds to Eng. "after" in 
point of time, order. With verbs of motion (literal and figurative) " to " 
and " after." 9to$ et»a$ (rreben, |ld> fe§nen, to strive after, long for ; na<$ 2ftit- 
terna<$t ; na<$ bir fomme ify, it is my turn after you ; na<$ Berlin reifen. " In 
accordance with," not so expressive as «gemtfjj," in this sense often after 
its case. 9todj ben ©efefcen wbient er ben Sob; bem SBorttaute nadj, literally. 
Aim: nad) et»a$ ftylagen, jtyiefjen, to strike at, shoot at. 9>to$ ettt>a$ [tymetfen, 
rie^enr etc., something has the smell, taste of; natty erwaS urteilen, to judge 
by ; nad) etwatf or jemanb fd^itif en, to send for. (See tu and fcw&Vi 
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11. 91 & ty (I is the superlative of nalje (na<$), and denotes very close 
nearness to in place, order, = + " next to." Bundcfyjl has no different force. 
Unb nd'^ft bent Seoen »a$ crflc^fl bu bir? (G.). 

12. Sfefcjl denotes very loose connection and connects also things 
and persons not necessarily belonging together; famt, on the other hand, 
only what naturally belongs together. Sluf cincr ©iange tragt fle cincn §ut 
nefcjt cincr $a$ne (Sch.) (a hat and a banner). < nebenjl < L. Q. raww*. 

13. <S a m t, mtt famt, ju famt, " together with." SKtdj famt mcincm ganjen 
£eere Bring 1 id) bcm #erjog (Sch.). See nebjl. It implies a close union, which 
does not lie even in mit* 

14. © c i t, older fint, = + since, denotes the beginning of an action and 
its duration to the present moment. <Stit biefem £age f<$n>etgt mtr jcbcr 
SWunb (Sch.). (£r tft fyeretn fell me^reren <3tunben (id.), it is several hours* since 
he came in (into the city). <Se\t etntgen Satyrcn $a$lt cr feine Binfen, For sev- 
eral years he has paid no interest. 

15. © o n, " from," denotes the starting point of a motion or action in 
time and place. Its case is often followed by another preposition or by 
l)er. ©on bcr §cmb in ben SWunb; von Shorten fam'3 ju ©<$lagen, from words 
they came to blows. Son Djlern W$ spfingjlen ijt fitnfjtg Sage. Origin : 
5Baltyer von bcr ©ogelwetbe. ftiirjl von 93i3marcf. §err von <3<$ulemburg. 
Hence von in the names of persons denotes nobility : #crr von <So unb ®o. 
©on Sugcnb auf ; von ©runb au$, thoroughly ; von Often $er. Separation : 
fret, rein von etn>a$. Supplants the geuitive : etn SWann von (Efcre, von grojjen 
^ennrniffen ; ber Wei von 3>ari^» Denotes the personal agent : SBaflenjtein 
tourbe von SKccolomint tyitttcrgangen unb von vielen ©eneralen im ©tidjc (in the 
lurch) gelaffen. Notice : <S<$urfe von einem SBtrt (Le.). Cause : nag vom 
(with) £au, vom Sfcegen. 

16. Bu denotes first of all the direction toward a person (but nadj 
toward a thing) + " to" : ju jemanb ge$en, fommen, foremen, etc. <Sie fang ju 
tym, fle fvra<$ ju i$m (G.). Bu jtd) fommen, "come to" ; ettvaS ju fldj |!e<fen, to 
put something in one's pocket. (This is its only use in O. H. G. In 
M. H. G. its use spread.) In dialect and in poetry it stands before names 
of cities and towns (= at). Bu ©trafjburg auf ber <5<$an$ (Folk-song). 3tyr 
fetb metn Qtojl ju <5<$n>»& (Sch.). 

In certain very numerous set phrases and proverbs ju stands before 

names of things. Direction: von Drt ju Drt, from place to place ; JU 

&ett(e), jitr fiirty, jwr <5$ule, ju ©runbe, ju SRate gefcen = " take council " ; 
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many loose compounds with fabren; ju gaff, ju ©tatten, ju <S<$aben, ju (Enbe, 
ju <£$ren fommen; ju ©fymben, ju 9ti$te, jum <3$elme toerben. 

Place where?: „ju beiben ©eitcn bed SR^cin^ 4 * (Song) ; ju $aufe, jur $anb 
fein; ju ftugen Uegen. Manner of motion: ju £anb, ju 2Baffcrr ju $ferb (ju 
9to§), ju SBagen, ju ftufj = Eng. " by " and " on." Transition or change : 
gum tffinta, madjen, wd&len, ernemten ; jum barren, jum beften baben, to make a 
fool of. Degree or size, numbers : jum £etf, in part ; ju Iwnberten, by the 
hundred ; ju breien tt>arcn tour im 3tmmer, there were three of us in the 
room ; jum $obe betritbt (Q.), sad unto death. -Combination of things : 
9te$men ©ienie SPfeffer, <5alj obcr @enf ju (with) bem <£t? Dft $atf cr faum 
SBaffer ju ©(fynoarjbrot unb SBurjl (Btt.). Notice the use of ju before nouns 
followed by $inein, $eraud, etc.: jum £§ore $tnaud; jum ftenfter $eraud. Time 
(rare) : Unb fommt er nidjt ju Oftern, fo fommt cr ju Srinita't (Folk-song). After 
the noun = " in the direction of," " toward " : bem Dorfe ju, toward the 
village ; na<$ bem 2)orfe, to the village. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative: 
304. 33id, turd), fur, gegen, otyne, fottt>er, urn, voiltx. 

1. 93 1 d, till, until, denotes the limit in time and space. When denot- 
ing space it is followed by other prepositions, except before names of 
places. The nouns of time rarely have an article or pronoun. 2Md ftajl* 
na$t ; bid and <£nbe atfer Dinge ; bid $ier$er unb ni<$t wetter 5 bid an ben $eflen 
Xa$ ; neunjig bid fymbert 2Rarf; bi^ ©raunfe^toeitj. (93id < U + a$, + Eng. 
by + at.) 

2. £ur<$, + '* through," denotes a passing through : burd) ben 2Balb, 
burdjd 9tobeloljr. Extent of time (the case often followed by bmburd)): 
bur<$ 3a$rje$nte §inbur<§; bie aanje Beit (fjtn)bur<§. Cause and occasion, very 
much like aud : burd) ^ad)ldfftgfeit, burd) eigene ©djulb. Means: bur$ einen 
SPfeil wrounbem bur<$ einen 2)ienftmann beforgen, attend to through a porter. 
(2)ur$ more definite than mit. See this and mitteld. It denotes now no 
longer the personal agent.) 

3. % u r, + for, denotes advantage, interest, destination : SBer ntdjt fitr 
mi* ijl, t(l toiber mi$ (B.). <£r fammelt fur bie Slrmen* £>ie ©$eere tft fetn ©piet* 
jeug fur fltnber. 2)ie SBa^r^eit if! »or$anben fitr ben Seifen, bie @$8n$ett fur ein 
fitylenb $erj (Sch.). Substitution and price : Da tritt fetn anberer fiir iljn ein 
(Sch.). 3ttein Seben ift fitr ©otb ni$t fetl (Bii.). Limitation : 3* fur meine 
SPerfon. ©enug fiir biefed WaL 2tyr jeigtet einen fetfen 3Kut ... fitr eure Satyre 
(Sch.). <Stiuf fiir ©titcf, point by point. In its old sense (local) only in 
certain phrases : <S<$rttt fiir (by) ©cfyritt, Za$ fiir (by) Sag, ©afc fiir (after) 
Safe. (See »or.) 
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4. ® c c n denotes " direction toward," but with no idea of approach 
that lies in ju and nad). It implies either friendly or hostile feeling if 
persons are concerned =" towards,'* "against." ©egen bte SBanb le^nen; 
gegen ben ©trom fd&tmmmeiu 2Benn i$ mt$ gegen fie verpfltdjten foil, fo miiffen fte'3 
audj gegen midj (Sch.). ®i&t e$ etn fWittcl gegen bte ©djttrinbfudjt ? ©egen £)umm«* 
$eit fampfen ©5tter fel&ft sergebenS. Exchange, comparison : 3$ roette fymbert 
gcgcn ein$. Stolanb mar ctn Broera, gegen ben SRtefen. Indefinite time and num- 
ber : "towards." Der ifranfe fdjlief erfl gegen SRorgen ein. $>er ftelb&err ^atte 
gegen brei&unbert taufenb ©olbaten. ©egen brei Ufyr. ©egen once governed the 
dative almost exclusively and traces of it are still found in Goethe. 

& e n is still preserved in *gen $vumfi." ®en < gen < gein < gegen, 
+ again. See entgegen, which implies a mutual advance. 

5. £) & n e, " without," the opposite of „mtt," „bei." Wlit ober o$ne fllaufet, 
aUt mix gletd) (Sch.), " With or without reserve, it is all the same to me." 
<£in fitter oljne $ur$t unb £abel. In wO^nebem" is a remnant of the D. in 
M. H. G. ; jroetfelSotyne of the G. occurring after the M. H. G. adverb dne, 
from. SttoaS tfr ntd)t o^ne, there is something in it (Coll.). £)fme m Com- 
position, see 489, 3 ; + infinitive, see 291, 1. 

6. ©onber, "without," is now archaic except in set phrases like 
„fonber ©leidjen," wfonber Bwetfel," " without compare," " no doubt," + Eng. 
asunder. Once governed the accusative and genitive. 

7. II m, " around," " about." Unb bie Sonne, fie ma#te ben noeiten SRitt urn 
bte SGBelt (Arndt). Unb urn t$n bie ©rogen ber tfrone (Sch.). £er or $erum often 
follows the case : 3n etnem £alofrei$ ftonben urn t$n $er fe<$$ ober jteoen groge 
$oni<j$lnlber (Sch.). It denotes inexact time or number: Unt 3flttternadjt 
begrabt ben Setb (Bii.). Um brei ^unbert $orer, an audience of about three 
hundred. (®egen is rather " nearly," um means more or less.) But „um 
brehnertel funf" means "at a quarter to five." "At about" would be 
„ungefd"&r urn" or »um ung.efdljr,'' e. g., ungefafcr um 6 U$r. It denotes further 
exchange, price, difference in size and measure : Slug 1 um Sfage, 3a$n um 
itojn (B.). Sflet tfl eu$ fett um ©etb (Sch.). Um jroei Boll &u flein. <£r (at 
|?<ij um jroct spfennige »erred)net. Loss and deprivation : um 1 3 Seben fcrtngen, to 
kill ; um 1 3 ©elb fommen, to lose one's money. $)a nxtr 1 3 um ityn Qefdjeljn (G.), 
lie was done for. SBer ora^te mi<$ brum? (um beine Cteoe) (F. 4496), Who 
robbed me of it? It denotes the object striven for: um ettoaS ioer&en,. 
fptelen, fragen, Bitten, ffretten, beneiben, etc. The object of care, mourning, 
weeping ; SBetn 1 um ben 93ruber, bo<$ ntdjt um ben ©eliebten toetne (Sch.). ©cfytbe 
ttoVa um eure £aare (id.). 5^ic^t um btefe tout's mir leib (id.). 
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8. 2B t b e r, " against/' always in the hostile sense. Denotes resistance 
and contrast : 2Ba« Ijilffc una 2Be$r unb SBaffc tt>ibcr ben? (Sch.). <E3 gety tym 
»tbw Me Sfttfur, It goes against his grain. + Eng. " with " in withstand. 



Prepositions governing the Dative and Accusative. 

305. 2ta, auf, fitter, in, neben, fiber, unter, sor, gtmfcfyen. 

1. In answer to the question whither? they require the 
accusative. In answer to the question where? the dative, 
^ffonje tie 33aume &or fca$ $au$. £ie 33aume jtetyen wr fcem £aufe. 

2. In answer to the question how long and until when ? 
they require the accusative. In answer to the question when ? 
the dative : 3m 3^^c 1872 rourte ©trajjburg tmefcer aU fccutfdje 
Untoerfttat eroffnet. SBir reifen auf ttier$etyn Sage in$ Sat. 

3. When an, auf, in, fiber, unter, ttor denote manner and cause, 
then auf and fiber always require the accusative, but an, in, unter, 
fcor generally the dative, in answer to the questions how and 
why? SCir freuen una fiber (= over) and auf (= looking for- 
ward to) feine Slnfunft. 2luf biefe SCeife, but in biefer SBeife* 
Der Settler weinte &or greuben fiber tie tyerrlicfye ©abe. 

The above general roles, as given in Kraase's grammar, will be found of much 
practical value. 

306. 1. 8tt + Dative. 

After nouns and adjectives of plenty and want : Sttangel an ©etb, retd) an 
©fltern. After adjectives when the place is mentioned where the quality 
appears : an fceiben ftujjen lafym, an cinem 32faa,e Minb. After verbs of rest, 
increase or decrease, and after those denoting an immediate contact 
or a perception : Wn ber Duetfe fag ber Rnabt (Sch.). <£tf fetylt an SBitdjern. 
Der SfaStoanberer Utt am SBedbfelfieber. $)er 3tgeuner fiityrt ben S3aren an etner 
$ette. ®en #oa,el erfennt man an ben $ebern (Prov.). It denotes an office 
and time of day : am Sweater, an ber Untoerfttat, am Slmte angeflettt fein, to 
hold an office at ... ; am Sttorgen, $benb; e$ ifl an ber Beit . ♦ . , it is 
time .... 
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2. 2ln + Accusative. 

After benfett, erinnern, tna^nen and similar ones, and verbs of motion, 
fcenfet an ben 9to$m, ni#t an bic ©efatyr. ©efcen <Sie fl# bo# and Senile* (near 
the window). Inexact number : an bie bret mal fcunbert taufenb 3Rann (as 
many as). From its English cognate " on " an differs very much in 
meaning. " On " generally is auf. See also 300, 2. 

3. 2luf + "upon." For auf + Dative, see 305, 1, 2, 3. 
It denotes rest or motion upon the surface. 

31 uf + Accusative. 

Stands after verbs of waiting, hoping, trusting, etc., e.g., auf ett»a$ 
»arten, fcoffen, |I4> beflnnen (recall), gefafjt fein, ft$ frcucn (see 305, 3), wjttyen, 
(e$) auf etwaS toagen, pren. Here it stands generally for the old gen. with- 
out preposition. 3$ farm tntdj auf bie genauen Umjldnbe nidjt fceftonen, I cannot 
recall . . . £>er £unb wartet auf fein ftreflen. SWcrfc auf bie SBorte be$ £e$rer$. 
fcrofct nidjt auf euer Sfcedjt (Sch.). After adjectives denoting pride, envy, 
anger, malice, e.g., eiferfutyig, netbifdj, (tot$, b$fe, erbojl: eiferftutyio. auf feine 
(E$re (Sch.) ; jlolj auf feine Unfdjulb; erfroft auf ben ©efangenen (itber would mean 
cause). Exact time, limit, and measure ; often with „M$." Here belongs 
the superlative, see 300, 2. 93t$ cm?* 93lut. ©id auf ©peif 1 unb Sranf 
(Le.). <E$ i(l ein SMerlel auf brei, a quarter past two. 9fof bie SRinu'te, 
©efu'nbe, auf ©djugwette, at shooting distance. 93 i$ auf bie 9leige, to the 
last drop. $uf ftefcen f<$on eine$ n>teber (Le.). (Nathan had M toward " or 
" as a return for " his seven dead sons one child in Becha.) 3luf eine Mart 
ge^en tyunbert $Pfennf<je. 

4. £ i n t c r + " behind," opposite of „wr*" See 305, 1, 2. 

It denotes inferiority : 3Me franjoflfdje Strtitterie (lanb tteit Winter ber beutfaen 
jurucf (ambiguous, either stood far back of the G. or was much inferior to 
the G.). Notice the following idioms : ji<$ Winter et»a3 tnadjen, to go at with 
energy. 3$ fann nic^t babinter fommen, I cannot understand it. <£$ Winter 
ben Dtyren tyafcen, to be sly (colL) ; Winter bie O&ren fatagen, to give a box on 
the ear ; jldj etn>ad gutter bie £tyren fdjieiben, to mark well. 

5. 3« + in, into (A.). 

The German and English prepositions are more nearly identical than 
any other two. See 305, 1, 2. 
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3n + Accusative. 

Denotes direction, including transition, change, division : SBenn bcr 
Sett in <Stau& jerfaflett, lebt bcr grogc SRame no$ (Sch.). Deutfdjlanb &errijj auf 
btefem 9teidjdtatt,e in jttei SReltgto'nen unb jn>ei politiftye Stortei'en (id.). 

6. 9t e b e n, near, by the side of. See 305, 1, 2. < eneben, 
lit. "in a line with." 

7. fiber + over, above. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 
fiber + Accusative. 

After verbs denoting rule and superiority over, e. g., tyerrfdjen, fiegen, 
$erffia,en (dispose) ; laughter, astonishment, disgust, in general an expres- 
sion of an affection of the mind, e.g., fiber ermad ladjen, erftaunen, jWj . ♦ . be* 
fla0eitfjid& . . , entrfijlen, jtdj drgern. (For an older simple genit.) $arl ber ©ro jje 
jiegte fiber bic ©adjfen. Dad Xeftament Mrffigt fiber ein tjrofjed Shrmogen. 2Btc 
fhifcte ber 9)6bel fiber bie neuen Sfore'en (G.). Die ©efangenen beflagen (id) fiber 
tyre 93efymbluna,. fiber fein 85ene$men babe i# mi# re<$t gedrgert. It denotes 
time and excess in time, number, measure : tt&er 1 d Satyr, a year hence, 
only in certain phrases, duration : fiber Sfaufyt, bie S^ac^t fiber. Den <&abHfy 
fiber waren fie jrifle (B.). fiber ein Satyr, more than a year (ambiguous, 
either " more than a year " or " a year hence "). fiber brei taufenb flanonen. 
fiber afle 93ea,riffe f(tyi>n, beautiful beyond comprehension. 

When it denotes duration or simultaneousness, or when the idea of 
place is still felt, then the dative follows ; when it denotes the reason 
then the accusative follows. This is clear when the same noun stands 
in both cases, as in 3d? bin fiber bem SBudje eingefctyfofen, means " while reading 
it I fell asleep." 3<ty bin fiber bad 93u<ty etngefdjtafen means " it was stupid, 
therefore I fell asleep." fiber ber S3ef<tyreibung ba sergefT id) ben ganjen $rieg 
(Sch.). ©djabe, bag fiber bem fctyimen ffiatyn bed Cebend be|fc $dlfte batyin getyt 
(Sch.). 

Notice $on etwad and fiber ettoad foredjen. 3<ty tyafce bawn gefprodjen, I have 
mentioned it. 3cty fyabt barfiber geforodjen, I have treated of it, spoken at 
length. 

8. Unter + under. See 305, 3. 

In the abstract sense this rule holds good. It denotes protection, in- 
feriority, lack in numbers (Dative, opposite of fiber), mingling with, con- 
temporaneous circumstance (D.). It stands for the partitive genit. 
(= among), ttnter bem <3<tyufce. Der ftelbwebel ftetyt unter bem Dffaier. 2Bcr 
Witt unter bie Oobaten, ber . ♦ . , he who waiit&to\feTOm*^^&Kt^<3&.- 
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song). <£r ift brunter geWtefcen, he did not reach the number. Sambrai 
Sffnctc fcincm £rgtH$ofe unter (amid) freubigem Burufe Me £$ore roieber (Sch.), 
2Ber untcr (among) btefen (D.) retcfyt an unfern ftrieblanb ? (Sch.) (»on biefen would 
be " of these "). It denotes time when none of the exacter modes of ex- 
pressing time is used : 2Btr (tnb gefioren untcr gleidjen ©ternen (Sch.). Untcr 
ber Sfcegterung ber tfbnigtn Victoria = in the reign ; roctyrenb implies not a sin- 
gle act, but a commensurate duration, = during. £cr ©arrijta'n fdjlief 
roatyrenb ber $Prebtgt, but gtng nnter ber SPrebigt $inau$. In ^unterbejfen, 1 ' and 
other compounds of that class, tttbeflen, etc., the gen. is probably adverbial 
and not called for by the preposition, 
See jroif^cn. 

9. 33 o r -I- before, in front of. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 
35 or + Dative. 

Introduces the object of fear and abhorrence : Jfetn Stfengttter ftyitfct »or 
tyrcr Sift (Sch.). ©or getotfien (Srinncrungcn tnifcft 1 i$ mtdj gem fcuten (id.). Wtix 
grant »or btr. Time before which anything is to happen or has happened : 
Der $8mg ijl gefonnen, »or Slbenb in SWabrib no<$ einjutreffen (Sch.). ©or breijng 
3a$ren, thirty years ago. ©or adjt £agen, a week ago. Hindrance and 
cause : Die ©rogmntter rotrb »or Summer fterfcen (Sch.). Den SGBalb $or tauter 
Sd'umen ntd&t fetyen (Prov.). ©or hunger, »or Surft flerfcen. Preference : »or 
alien Dtngen, above all things ; $crrltc§ »or alien. 

©or and fur are doublets and come from fora and/wn respectively. In 
M. H. Qt.fwr + A. answered the question whither? var + D. the ques- 
tion where ? In N. H. Q. they were confounded, even in Lessing very 
frequently, but in the last seventy years the present syntactical difference 
has prevailed. Goethe and Schiller rarely confound them. 

10. Swiften. 

' ' Between " two obj ects in place, time, and in the figurative sense. Stein 
mug c$ Weifren jroifdjen tntr unb tym (Sch.). Die SBolfenfd'ule fant &tt>if$en ba$ $eer 
ber Sgwter unb bad #cer 3$rael3 (B.). See 305, 1, 2 ; also unter = among, 
sub 8. 

SYNTAX OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

307. The conjunctions are divided : 1. Into the coordinat- 
ing, like unb, term, etc. ; 2. Into the subordinating, e, g., t»etl, 
ba, ati, etc. They are treated in the General Syntax, where 
see the various clauses. 
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GENERAL SYNTAX. 

I. THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

308. Subject and verb make up the simple sentence. This 
sentence may be expanded by complements of the subject and 
of the verb. The subject may be either a substantive, a sub- 
stantive pronoun, or other words used as substantives. The 
attributes of the subjects may be adjective, participle, adjec- 
tive pronouns, numerals. These are adjective attributes. 
Substantives, substantive pronouns, and the infinitive are 
substantive attributes. Their relation to the subject may be 
that of apposition and of coordination; or they may be con- 
nected by the genitive, or by preposition + case in subordi- 
nation. Preposition + case is more expressive than the 
genitive alone, when the subject is to be defined as to time, 
place, value, kind, means, purpose. 

The predicate is either a simple verb or a copula + adjec- 
tive or substantive or pronoun which may be again expanded 
like the subject. The complements of the verb are object and 
adverb. The object is either a noun, substantive pronoun, or 
other words used as nouns. It stands in the accusative, dative 
or genitive, or is expressed by preposition + case. The 
adverb qualifies the verb, adjective, and other adverb. It is 
either an adverb proper or preposition + case of substan- 
tive or what is used as such. It may also be a genitive or an 
accusative. 

309. As to form the main sentences may be divided as 
follows : 

L Declarative sentences, which either affirm something of 
the subject or deny something with regard to it. Affirmative : 
Surg ijl t>er ©djmerg unfc ewtfl ij* Die greuDe (Sch. ). Du i>a$ ©icu 
ma'nten unfc 3>erten (Heine). Negative : Da* Ztbtn t$ to <88ta 
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l)8djfted ntdjt (Sch.). @ie fallen tyn ntdjt $<&tn, ben freien beutfdjen 
SR^ein (Beck). 

1. The double negative is still frequent in the classics and collo- 
quially, but it is not in accordance with correct usage now : $eine Suft &on 
fetner @eite (GK, classical). SJton jteljt, bag cr an ntdjtd feinen 5tntctl nimmt 
(F. 3489) (said by Margaret, coll.). After the comparative it also occurs 
in the classics : SQ3ir mfiflen bad SBerf in biefen nadjjlen £agen metier forbern, aid 
ed in Satyren ni(^t <jebie$ (Sch.). 

2. After verbs of "hindering," "forbidding," " warning," like »er* 
$iiten, ^er^inberity toarnem fcerfcteten, etc., the dependent clause may contain 
„nid)t„: 9tor $iitet euc§, bag i$r mix nityd serafcjjt (G.). 9ttmm bu$ in Sldjt, bag 
bt<$ SRad&e nic^t serberfce (Sch.). 

3. When the negative does not affect the predicate, the sentence may 
still be affirmative. 9ft#t nttr, ben cignen Slugen m5gt i^r glau&en (Sch.). But 
ntdjt mir stands for a whole sentence. 

2. Interrogative sentences: £aft t)u bad @cfclo§ gefe^en? (Uh.). 
2Ber reitet fo fpat burdj 9tadjt unb 2Blnb? (G.). Double question : 
2Bar bcr Settler serrucft ober war er betrunfen ? Olaubjl bu bad ober 
nify ? SMjl bu immer weiter fdjweifen ? (G.). SBer weljj bad ntdjt ? 

For the potential subjunctive in questions, see 284, 3. 
For the indirect question, see 325, 2. 

3. The exclamatory sentence has not an independent form. 
Any other sentence, even a dependent clause, may become 
exclamatory: D, bu SBaft, o i^r Serge britben n>te feib ttyr fo Jung 
geMteben unb idj bin morben fo alt! (Uh.). <£)&* tfi bad 8od M 
©cfyjnen auf ber Srbe ! (Sch.). 3Cad banT (owe) tdj tym ntdjt aHed ! 
(id.). 2Cie ber tfnabe gewadjfen ijl ! 

For the imperative and optative sentences, see 284, 2 ; 286. 

310. Elliptical clauses generally contain only the predicate 
or a part of it, including the object or adverb. ®uten 9Rorgen ! 
©elt I Truly ! ©etroffen ! You have hit it ! Sangfam ! ©fytefl ' 
etc. It is very frequent in the imperative, see 287. 

Proverbs often omit the verb : Stcl ©efdjret unb toemg SGBofle. Jttetne 
fltnber, Heine <Sotgen; grogc flinber, grogc Oorgen. See 309, 3, in which the 
last examples are really dependent questions. 
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Concord of Subject and Predicate. 

311. The predicate (verb) agrees with the subject in num- 
ber and person. 

Two or more subjects (generally connected by unb) require 
a verb in the plural : Unter ten 2lnwefent>en n>ed)fefa gurdjt uvto 
grjiaunen (Sch.). Dodj an bem £er$ett nagten mix ber Unmut unb tie 
©treitfcegter (id.). 

1. If tbe subjects are conceived as a unit and by a license greater in 
German than in English, the verb may stand in the singular ; also in the 
inverted order if the first noun is in the singular. Ex. : 2Ba$ ift bad fur 
etn Warm, bag tym SBinb unb 2Reer ge^orfam t(l (B.). <£$ 1 foredje 2Belt unb 9to#* 
mlt, etc. (Sch,). Da fomtnt bcr Gutter unb feinc flne^te. By license : ©agen 
unb Xfywx i(l j»eierlei (Prov.). Dad SNtetraucn unb bie (Eifcrfud&t . . ♦ crtoa^te 
balb totebet (Sch.). 

2. The plural verb stands after titles in the singular in addressing 
royalty and persons of high standing. In speaking of ruling princes the 
plural also stands. Servants also use it in speaking of their masters 
when these have a title. Ex. : (Sure ((£&.) 3Waie{Mt, 2)ur$lau$t, ©xceUenj 
fccfe^len? ©erne SWajcpat ber $atfer $afcen <jeru$t, etc. Der $err @c$eime 
$ofrat flnb ni^t &u £aufe. Die £crrfdjaft flnb au$a,eaana,en. 

312. After a collective noun the verb stands more regularly 
in the singular than in Eng. Only when this noun or an in- 
definite numeral is accompanied by a genitive pi., the plural 
verb is the rule. In early N. H. G. this plural was very com- 
mon. Die 2Jtenge flol). 2We SCelt nimmt $eil (G.). Unb baa 
junge SJolf bcr ©djnitter fUegt $um $an$ (Sch.) Dort fommen cin 
paar au$ bcr $tid)e (Sch.). Sine 9Renge gier flnb fcerborben. 

313. When the subject is a neuter pronoun, ed, bte$, bad, 
etc., the neuter verb agrees with the predicate noun or sub- 
stantive pronoun in number: Dad waren mix feltge Sage (Over> 
beck). ®$ flnb bie griifye tyre* St)im$ (Sch.). £* jogen brei 3ager 
fcofyl auf bie Sirfd) (Uh.). In this case e$ is only expletive. 3Cer 
jfab btefe 
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314. When subjects are connected by entmeter — oDer, nidjt 
nwr — fontcrn aucf), meter — nocf), fowefcl — n(3 (audj), the verb has 
the person and number of the first subject and joins this one 
if the subjects are of different persons. The verb for the 
second subject is omitted. Snrroeter tu get)fl (or gtfcjl tit) oter 
id). ZtlU war id) fd)ult, teila er. Subjects of the same person 
connected by the above correlatives ; by oSer, nebjt, mlt, famt 
have as a rule a singular verb and the verb joins the second 
subject. T>etn SSoife farm meter geuer 6ei nod) SBaffer (Sch.), 
Neither fire nor water can harm those people. 

315. If the subjects are of different persons, the first has 
the preference over the second, the second over the third. 
Moreover, the plural of the respective pronouns is often 
added. I>er to unt id), »ir fint m& gger (Sch.). Eu wtfc Mr 
Setter, (it)r) ge^t nod) $aufe. 

The adjective bb a predicate or attribute lias been sufficiently treated 
under the adjective, see 210-225. 

316. The noun as a predicate agrees with the subject in 
case ; if the subject is a person, also in number and gender, 
but in the latter only when there are special forms for mascu- 
line and feminine. See 167. Ex.: Die 3Beitgejcktd)te ift "Dai 
ffirltgrrtdit (Sch.). £ie ftot ift tie stutter ter grfmfcurtg (Prov.). 
tai SDlitodjen mill je(?t @rjief)erin merkrt, juerfi luotlte fie ©djaufptelerfrt 
rcerteit. 

1. If one person is addressed as ©if or 3i)i, the substantive stands of 
course in the singular. .Sit ftnb fin grogcr 2ReifUr im@f$iefi«i." Poetic and 
emphatic are each tarns as : SRegit rt( 91ed)t ft [£gtt f&i wt mir im Stoutc itpl. 
Cam tit) tin liner fioniij (Sch., spoken by Maria Stuart). 

317. The substantive in apposition has the same concords 
1 ■■ substantive in the predicate, only the rule as to case is 

it. ■;:•■: .fArand unobserved in the best writers. 5Bu3 ScmtS 
^^^ ^Hnrhi tea Q&lix&i, faim SHarS, ter Stern US Unglucltf 
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fdmett gerreijtn (Sck). 3$* ttuntt ifcn, ten Scfcwer frbner £em 
(id.). 

The apposition may be emphasized by nonlufc and ild : 3taca, old twna 
gemftra Wtoam, eflauktn mix. 

EL THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

318. The compound sentence consists of two or more 
clauses, which may be coordinate (of equal grammatical 
value) or subordinate (one dependent upon the other). 

Coordinate Sentences. 

We may distinguish various kinds of coordinate sentences, 
which may or may not be connected by conjunctions. 

319. Copulative Sentences. The conjunctions unt, aucb, 
fceSgletcben, cjletcbfalte, ebenfatte, and their compounds, re&jletcben 
aucb, fo aucb, ebenfo aucb; ntcbt mir — fontern aucb; nicfrt alletn — 
fontern aucb ; fowobf — afe (aucb) ; tteter — nocb indicate mere 
parataxis. 3^ em / ftupertem, liberties, \a, fogar, \a fo»jar, stelmebr 
emphasize the second clauses. Partitive conjunctions are 
tetls — tette, Ijalb — hdb, jum 2eU — $um letl. Ordinal con- 
junctions are erjlenS — jroeiten£, etc. ; juerjl — fcann — ferner, 
enfclid), gule^t; bate — bait. Explanatory are namlicb, unt jtoar. 
Ex. : Die 9RiiV if* H«n, ter ©pajj if* grop (F. 4049). £alb 303 fie 
i$n, $alb fan! er Ijto (G.). 3$ fcttt toeter leugnen nod) befcbomgen, 
tajj i6) fie berefcete (id.). 9ltcbt aUein tie erflen Sliiten fatten at, 
fonUern aud) tie grudjte (id.). 

1. Notice that the adverbial conjunctions such as fratb, julefct, barm, 
tt>cber — ttodj, $alb # tcilS, etc., always cause inversion. Some admit of 
inversion, but do not require it, e.g., au$, erfteitf, namlicb. The ordinal 
conjunctions and namltd) are frequently separated by a comma, then no 
inversion takes place. (ErjlenS t(l e$ fo ber a$rau<$, jwettenS will maxC$ fetter 
audj (Bosch). 

320. Adversative Sentences. 1. One excludes the other 
(disjunctive-adversative) : ofcer, or, enttocfcer — ober, (on(fc (else\ % 
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anbernfafla, otherwise. Ex.: 2r (SBaflenftetn) mufjte entweber gar 
nic^t ftefe^len ober mit fcotlfommener gretyett tjanbeln (Sch.). One 
contradicts the other (contradictory - adversative) : fonbern, 
ttielmetyr, fonbern ♦ ♦ ♦ fctelmetyr* The first clause contains ntdjt, 
jtoar, freitid), atterbingd, »ol)l* <3o wagten tfe fid} ntdjt in bie SRatye 
t>er getnbe, fonbern feljrten un&erridjteter @a(fte jurud (Sch.). 

2. The second sentence concedes the statement of the first 
in part or wholly. The first may contain ntdjt, etc., as above; 
the second has after, often in the connection after tod), bennod) 
after, after gletd)n>o$l ; attein, itftrtgenS ; nur, 3TOetn is stronger than 
after* 

Mark the contrast between aoer and fonbern, Eng. but. Sifter concedes, 
fonbern contradicts. (Er war jwar ntc$t f ratify afar bodj nt$t baju aufeelegt, " but 
he did not feel like it." <£r roar nt#t franf, fonbern er roar nur nidjt baju auf* 
jjetegt (he only did not feel like doing it). #iele (fab oerufen after roentge flnb 
au$errod$let (B.). $)en Ungeljeuero, ben ©taaniif<$en $&tte man t$n (SorneiHe) 
nennen follen, after ntc$t ben ©rogen (Le.). SBafier fyufS fretU<$ ni$t (It is not 
the water that is effective in baptism), fonbern bad 2Bort ©otte$, fo (which) 
mit unb ftei bem SEBafier tjl (Lu.). 

3. The second sentence states something new or different 
or in contrast with the first without contradicting or exclud- 
ing or limiting the same. It occurs commonly in narrative 
and may be called " connexive- or contrasting-adversative. " 
Conjunctions: after, tytngegen, bagegen, uftrtgen*, trofcbem, gletd}»ofyl, 
tntejfen, etc. £te Seletbtgung tft grojj ; after grbjjer tft feine ®nabe 
(Le.). S* fc^cint ein Statfel unb bod} ijl e* fetn* (G.). ®* tjtbte 
fdjonjte #ojfnung; bo* tft e$ nur eine £ojfnmtg (Sch.). 

321. Causal Sentences. One gives the reason or cause for 
the other. Conjunctions: b(a)rum, besmegen, baljer, benn, n&mltcb, 
etc. The clause containing the reason generally stands 
second, the one beginning with „benn" always. Notice benn, 
"for," always calls for the normal order. Ex.: ©olbaten toaren 
teuer, benn bte 5Kenge getyt nad} bem ©Kid (Sch.). Sine Durd>lau<fc* 
Hgfeit Ityt er fid) nennen; brum mujj er ©olbaten ^alten fitonen (id.). 
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322. Illative Sentences. One sentence is an inference or 
effect of the other. Closely related to the causal Conjunc- 
tions : fo, a'lfo, fomi't, folglld), mityt'n, be'mnad), etc. 9Reine Stedjte 
(right hand) tjt gegen ben Drue! ber titbt unempfmblid) . ♦ . fo 
(then) feto it)r ®ofc »on ©erfid)ingen (G.). © i e ©omten alfo fdjeinen 
und nid)t meljr (Sch. ). 

Subordinate Sentences. 

323. We shall distinguish three classes of dependent 
clauses, according to the logical value of the part of speech 
they represent: 

1. Substantive clauses, with the value of a noun. 

2. Adjective clauses, with the value of an adjective. 

3. Adverbial clauses, with the value of an adverb. 

Substantive Clauses. 

324. The clause is subject : £a$ eben ift ber glud) Dcr bBfen 
Z$at, bafj (te fortroitjrenb Sofed mujj geb&ren (Sch.). 9Rtd) reuet, bag 
ity* fyat (id.). Predicate (N.) : Xie 9Renfd>en flitt) nlcbt immer 
mad fie fdjeinen (Le.). Object (A.): ©laubfl tu ntd)t, bag elite 
SBarnungdjttmme in Ztaumm fcorbebeutenb $u und fpridjt? (Sch.). 
SBad man fdjmarj auf roeig betffct, fann man getroft nad) £aufe tragen 
(F. 1966-7). Dative : SJoljl bent, ber bid auf Me 9teige (to the 
very end) rein gelebt fein Men j)at (He.). Genitive : 2Bed tad 
£er$ »oU ijl, bed gel)t ber 9Runb iiber (B.). Apposition: Den ebeln 
©tola, bag bu bir felbjl nic^t geniigeft, *er§et^ t$ bir (G.). 

325. As to their contents the substantive clauses may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. !Dag, or declarative clauses, always introduced by „bag/' 
@d)on ©ofrated letyrte, bag bie ©eele ted SKenfc^en unjterbltd) fei, or bie 
8e$re,bag bie ©eele . . ♦ , or wtr glauben, bag bie @eele . ♦ ♦ 

More examples in 324. 
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2. Clauses containing indirect questions : a. Questions after 
the predicate always introduced by ob ; in the main clause may 
stand as correlatives e$, fcas, fceffm, Dcwon, etc. fir fyatte nid>t 
gefdjrieben, ofc er gefuttt) geblieben (Bu.). (See F. 1667-70). b. 
Questions after any other part of the sentence, introduced by 
an interrogative pronoun, by an interrogative adverb, simple 
or compounded with a preposition, viz., toer, toaS, toie, too, toamt, 
womit, tootyer, rool)in, etc. Ex.: graget nid)t, toarum id) traure (Sch.). 
See F. 1971. Segreifft t>u, tote ant>ad)tig fcfjtoarmen stel leister al$ 
gut fjanbeln ijt ? (Le.). 9tod) fefytt una Stmtit, toas in Untertoalfcen 
utt$ @d)t»9$ gefd)el)en (Sch.). c. The question may be disjunc- 
tive, introduced by ob — ofcer; ob — ofcer ob; ob — ob. Ex.: 
Jlber fag* mix, ob totr fhtyen ofcer ob nrir toeiter getyen (F. 3906-7). 
Uttfc e^ t>er Sag tfd) neigt, mug jtdV* erflaren, ob id) Dm greutU), ob idj 
ten Sater fott entbe^ren (Sch.). 

Remakes. — 1. The mood in 1 and 2, according to circumstances, is 
either the indicative or the potential subjunctive. See the examples 
sub 1 and in 324. 

2. In »bag"-clauses the other two word-orders are also possible, but 
without bag: SofrateS lefyrte, bie ©ecle fei unfierbli$. <£d nmrbe befyauptet, geflern 
Ijabc man tyn no<$ auf ber C5tragc gefctyen. 

8. When the subject is the same in both clauses or when the subject 
of the dependent clause is the object of the main clause, in short, when 
no ambiguity is caused, the infinitive clause can stand in place of baf + 
dependent order. SWan Ijofft, bad untenjeaattgene <S#ifF no<$ ju Jc&en. Die 
SMi&ct &at bcm tfaufmamte befofjlen, fein ©t^ilb $8&er ju tymgen. 

3. Clauses with indirect speech — after verbs of saying, as- 
serting, knowing, thinking, wishing, demanding, commanding. 
They either begin with fcafj with dependent order or they have 
the order of the direct speech. The subjunctive is the reigning 
mood. For examples and tense, see 282. 

4. Clauses containing direct speech, a quotation: £)ad SBort 
ijt fret, fagt Der ©eneral (Sch.). £er tfbnig rief: 3ft tier ©anger 
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Adjective Clauses. 

326. The clause is introduced by a relative pronoun or by 
a relative adverb. Nothing can precede the pronoun in the 
clause except a preposition. Unless the personal pronoun is 
repeated after the relative, the verb stands in the third person, 
Ex.: Du fpri^fl son fyittn, bie aergangen finfc (Sch.). Die Stittte, 
tie ein guter SRenfd) betrat, ifl etngewettyt (G.). Der bu son tern 
£lmmei bfjt, fufjer griete . ♦ . (id.). 

For use of the pronouns and more examples, see 255-258. 

327. 1. The relative pronoun can never be omitted as in English. 
In several relative clauses referring to the same word, the pronoun need 
stand only once, if the same case is required ; if a different case is neces- 
sary, the pronoun should be repeated. This is often sinned against, for 
instance by Schiller: @ie$ ba'bte SJerfe, bie cr fefcrieb unb feine ©tot gefiefy, 
instead of twin er . ♦ ♦ gefiejt. 

2. The relative clauses beginning with mx, toat without antecedents 
are really identical with substantive clauses, e.g., $)a fe$t, bag ttyr tteffinnig 
fa&t, road in bed SRenf&en $irn ni$t pafjt. %nx xoa$ brein a,e$t unb ntc^t brein gefct, 
ein fr&fUg Sort &u $ienfien fttty (F. 1950-3). 

3. Case-attraction between relative and antecedent is now rare. 

91$ toeldjer, denoting rather a cause than a quality, is now archaic, but 
still quite frequent in Lessing's time. Snead, aid welder fi<$ an ben Mojjcn 
(mere) fttguren ergefcet, = "iEneas, since he delights ..." (Le.). SJon ber 
Sragobie, aid fiber bie und bie 3eit jtemlid) ailed baraud (of Aristotle's Poetics) 
gonnen ..." about tragedy, in so far as time has favored us ... " (id.). 
Jba» in the relative clause is no longer usage. 2Ber ba jletyet, fetye in, bag er 
nity fatte (B.). 

328. The mood depends upon circumstances. The poten- 
tial subjunctive (of the preterit and pluperfect) is frequent 
after a negative main clause. Sd ift feine grofje ©tafct in DeutfoV 
lanb, Me ber Dnfel nicfyt iefuAt fyatte (= did not visit). The sub- 
junctive of indirect speech also stands. Die Stegierung tcr 
Seretnlgten ©taaten befd)»erte fid) fiber bie Sanbung fo&ieler airmen, 
twelve mandje europiiifefye 9ftegierong fortfdjtde. 
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Adtebbial Clauses. 

329. They are introduced by the subordinating conjunc- 
tions. The main clause often has an emphatic adverb, e. g., 
alfo, tiann, fca, batytn, ie£t, bafyer, bartun. @o does not, as a rule, 
stand after dependent clauses expressing time and place, and 
generally becomes superfluous in English after dependent 
clauses of manner. 

330. Temporal Clauses. 1. Contemporaneous action imply- 
ing either duration or only point of time. Conjunctions : 
roityrettb, intern, tnbed (tttbejfen), toie, ba (all meaning "while/' 
"as"); folange (aid); fo oft (aid); fo balb (aid); ba, too (rare and 
colloquial) = when; toerin (wann is old) + " when," refers to 
the future; ate, "when," refers always to the past with the 
preterit; well, blewetl, bertoeil, = + "while," are archaic, 
©olange, fo oft, fobalb are now much more common without 
„ate." 

Ex.: 21$ ! stefleidjt inbcm (as) wir $offen, $at und ttn$etl fdjon getroffen (Sch.). 
5?ur ber <Starfe wirb bad ©dncffal jmingen, wenn ber ©djwa^ltna, unterliegt (Sch.). 
ttnb toie (as) er jtyt unb tote cr laufat, tetlt ji$ bic glut empor (G.). Slid bed 
<Sanctud SBorte famen, ba f$efft er bretatal bei bem tauten (»<Sanctud . ♦ .« is 
part of the mass) (Sch.). <£d irrt ber 9tmf$, folang 1 er frrebt (F. 317). ©obalb 
bie erflen Serpen fd)tt)irrten (erfttyien) ein SWdbttyen fdjim unb wunber&ar (Sch.). Dad 
©ifen mug a,ef<$miebet werben, well ed glityt (Prov.). SBttt mir bie £anb no$ 
rei$en, berweil i$ eben lab (= while I am loading the musket) (Uh.). 

2. Antecedent action, i. e., the action of the dependent clause 
precedes that of the main clause. Conjunctions : na&jltm, 
after ; ba, aid, toernt, after, when ; feitbem, feit, feitbem bafj (all 
mean + since) ; fobafc (aid), fowte, tote, as soon as ; the adverb 
laum + inverted order. 

Ex. : dimmer (no more) fang 1$ freubtge Steber, feit W) beine ^timme bin 
(Sch.). SBenn (after) ber Seib in @taub jerfaflen, lebt ber grojje 9tome nod) (Sch.). 
ttnb »ie er winft mit bem finger, auf t^ut (WJ ber weite 3winger (id.), flaunt war 
bcr &ater tot, fo fommt ein ieber mit feinem diing (Le.). (Notice the inversion.) 
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$er #6mg serltefj Sfcurobera,, nafytm er e3 jur gfirforge mit etaer $tnlanaU<ben 
SBefafcuna, ttrfcfccn $atte (Sch.). 

3. Subsequent action. The action of the dependent clause 
follows. Conjunctions: Stye, beaor, + "ere", "before"; bit, 
until, with or without bag. 

Ex. : 9*ie »era$te ben SWanm eb 1 bu fein 3mt 1 re$ erfannt bafi (He.). S3wor 
»tr 1 3 lajfen rtraten, betel einen frommen @pru<b (Sch.). S3t3 bie ©lotfe fid) »cr* 
Kt^let, lafflbte ffrenge Arbeit rubn (id.). &be »i* e$ un$ serfaben (unexpectedly), 
bra<b ber ffiagen jufammen. 

a. The main clause may be emphasized by bamt, bamalS, batm, barattf, 
and fo, if it follows the dependent clause. 

In 2 and 3 the potential subjunctive can stand. 

331. Local Clauses. They denote the place and direction 
of the action of the main clause. They begin with too, wofytn, 
toofyer, and the main clause may contain a corresponding ba, 
batytn, baljer, fyter. 

Ex. : SEBo $tenf$enhmfl nidjt surest, (at ber £unmel oft geraten (Sch.). $te 
2Belt ijl ttottfommen tiberaU, too ber 3Wenfc^ m$t ^tnfommt mit fetner Dual (id.). 
Derm eben »o SBegriffe feblen, ba fleflt ein SBort jur redjten 3eit ji<b ein (F. 1995-6). 
flew Staffer ifl ju $aben, wobtn man fl<b au$ toenbe* 

a. The demonstratives ba# bafyin, batyer in the local clause are now 
archaic. Do not confound the relative clauses and indirect questions with 
the local clauses which generally refer to an adverb. 

The potential subjunctive may stand iu them. 

Clauses of Manner and Cause. 

332. Modal clauses express an accompanying circumstance 
and are therefore related to contemporaneous clauses. Con- 
junctions: intern, tag nify, o$ne bag, without, Inbem ntcfyt, ftott or 
anjlatt bag, instead of. Ex. : Der fitter fling fort, inbem er auf ben 
®egner efnen *erad)tll<$en 2Ml<f toarf. 3$ bin nie in Sonbon, bag id) 
nid)t bad 5D?ufeum befufye (subj.). 

1. They may have the potential subjunctive. But these clauses occur 
more frequently in the form of participial and infinitive clauses with 
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»o$ne su," »anpatt $u" : VLUQaft, anpatt ju empfangen, mu jjte jatylen. <Er rttt fort 
o$ne ft<$ umjufe^en. 

333. Comparative clauses denote manner, degree, and 
measure. Conjunctions: tote, aid, " as," " than " with the corre- 
sponding fo, dfo, ebenfo (= so) in the main clause. After the 
comparative aid, toenn, tveber, "than." Other forms: gletd)tote — 
fo ; fo tote — fo ; just as — as, so. 3Sie denotes rather manner 
and quality, ati the degree and quantity. When both clauses 
have the same predicate, contraction is common. Then tote 
denotes likeness, aid identity. 

Ex. : 3d) fmge nne ber #ogel fingt (G.). Danfet ®ott fo warm aid t$ fflr btefen 
Srunf eu<$ banfe (id.). 2Bte bu mir („tyuft" understood), fo td) bir (Prov.). $>u 
Mft mix nid}td uic^r aid fein <So$n (Sch.). Der trdge ©ang bed Jfrteged tyat bcm 
tfimtg eoenfootel <Sd)aben get^an aid er ben 9fcebeflen #ortetl faa#te (id.). ^>atte ftd) 
ein ffidnjlein angemdjTt aid tote ber Doftor Sutler (F. 2129-30) (aid tote is collo- 
quial). „2Bte ein fitter," <4 like a knight " ; „ald (em) fitter," " as a knight/' 
©etn ©liicf toar grofjer aid man ocre^net $atte (Sch.). (Etoed £aupted (by one 
head) Idnger benn ailed $olf (B.). 2Beber is very rare. 

1. Specially to be noticed are the clauses with aid oo, aldtoemv gener- 
ally followed by the potential or unreal subjunctive. For loenn + de- 
pendent order occurs also the inverted without toemt. Ex.: 3ijr eilet ja, aid 
toenn tyr Sliigel tydttet (Le.). <Su<$e bte 2Btffenfd)aft, aid toiirbefl etoig bu $ter fetn; 
Sugenb, aid fctelte ber £ob bt$ f<$on am jrrdubenben £aar (He.). But the indica- 
tive is possible : Unb ed wallet unb flebet unb oraufet unb jifdjt tote toenn SBaflTer 
mtt Setter fid) mengt (Sch.). 

2. £)enn is preferable after a comparative when several ^ald" occur. 
2Bte is colloquial. (£d fragt fid) ob £efftng grower aid Dieter benn aid 3Renf$ 
gctoefen fet. 9^idr>t in the clause after aid is no longer good usage, though 
common in the 17th and 18th centuries. Lessing has it very frequently. 

3d) lebte fo etngejogen, aid id) in 2Kct&en ntd)t gelebt $atte (Le.). 

a. Sfli$t$ roeniger att means 4t anything but," literally "nothing less than that," gen- 
erally felt by English speaker* as meaning " nothing but," e. g., 3H>er i<$ barf fagen, ba& 
biefe (Stnridjtung ber ga&el nidjtS roentger aU notwenbtg tji, i. e„ that this arrangement of 
the plot is anything but necessary (Le.). In „nidjt8 aW = " nothing but," as after all 
negative pronouns, „ntemanb al3 bu" = nobody but you, aI3 has exclusive force, = 
" but.'* 

3. Other correlatives are fo etner — tote; ber ndmltctye — toie; berfeloe — 
tote; fold)-, |o + positive adjective — tote (quality) and aid (degree); after 
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ju, aflju + positive and after ein anbercr stand aid + bag or ttenn, aid and 
infinitive, e.^., <£r benft ju ebel, aid bag er fo etwad »on und ertoarten fimnte. 
(Er if* ber namlt^e tote er immer roar. (Sure SJerfo&nuna, war ein ttenig ju f$netf, 
aid bag jie bauerfcaft $atte fein follen (G.). 

Notice the potential subjunctive after »ald bag." 

334. Under this head eomes really the proportional clause, 
which expresses the proportion of the decrease or increase of 
what is asserted in the main clause. The conjunctions are 
the following correlatives : je — tejto, um fo (or um fcejlo, rarely) ; 
je — je, = the — the; je nadsbem (or nad)£em or tote, rarely), 
according as. If the main clause stand first, its correlative 
is dispensable. 

Ex. : 3e mefyr ber aJorrat f^molj, befto jtyrecrTi^er »u<$d ber hunger (Sch.). 
3e langer, je Hefter (Prov.). 3e metyr er $at, je ute&r er will. (3e) na^bem einer 
rittgt, na^bem iljm geltngt (G.), "The success depends upon the effort." 

1. 3e = ever ; befto, '• on that account," " hence," see 442, a. Notice 
the dependent order in the first, the inverted generally in the second. 

335. Consecutive clauses express the result or effect of the 
predicate of the main clause. Conjunctions: bajj (fofcajj), that; 
in the main clause, if any correlative, fo, fo fetjr, bergejtolt, terart, 
fold), Ex. : @o wabfdjeut ifl tie Jtyrannet', fcafj fie fein SBerfjeug 
fmbet (Sch.). Sr fd)lug, bafj laut ber 3Bafo erflang unb aHed gifen in 
©tucfen fprang (Uh.). 

1 The result may also be expressed in the form of a main clause or 
of an infinitive clause : £odj u&crnatyut 1 1$ gem no$ ei'nmal aHe spiage, fo Hefc 
war mir bad flinb (F. 3123-4). Sdj (in ju alt, um tutr ju foielen, ju jung urn o(ne 
SBunffi m fein (F. 1546-7). 

2. Mark the potential and unreal subjunctives of the preterit and plu- 
perfect which may stand in these clauses : ©ermetnt 3(r mt$ fo jung unb 
tytoatf), bag U$ mit ffitefen ffritte? (Uh.). ®ai $ferb war fo la$m,bag wir fdjnetter 
ju Sug (eim gefommen waren. 

336. Restrictive clauses limit the value and scope of the 
statement of the predicate and border closely upon the con- 
ditional and comparative clauses. Conjunctions: nur ba^only 
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(that), aujjer ba§, except that, in fo fern (ate), foofern, in foie fern, 
in fo or in nrie wit, in as far as, in as much as. The negative 
force is given also by the subjunctive and the normal order 
with the adverb fcemt or by e$ fet )tnn, e$ foiire ttnn, bajj, which is 
now more common. 

Ex. : 5Btr toaren gar m<$t fo tibel bran, mtr bajj t»ir tti$t3 ju rrinfen fatten, We 
were not at all so badly off, only ... 3n fo fern nun btefe SBefen florper ftnb, 
(Gilbert bic 3)oe|Ie aud) fltfrper (Le.). £r entfernte fi$ mentals rneit, cr fagt 1 eS 
tyr benn (H. and D., IV. 4&-S). 3$ IaflTc bid^ ni$t, bu fegnefi mi* benn (unless 
thou bless me) (B.). 9to$ta, (fjebenfe i<$ mi* ju verbal ten); ed fei benn, bag 
(unless) er fidj an mciner <£$re ober mcinen ©utern »ergreife (Sch.). 

1. This is a very old construction, quite common in M. H. G. The 
negative force lies not in benn, but in the lost ne + the potential or con- 
cessive subjunctive, ©emt < M. H. G. danne, is unessential. Compare 
M. H. G. den Up mil ich verliesen, si en werde mm trip = my life will I 
lose, (she become not my wife) unless she, etc. 8waz lebete in dem walde 
e$ entr&nne danne bcUde, das was zehant tot, = SBad im SBalbe Iebte, bad roar 
auf ber ©telle tot, ed fei benn bag e$ oalb ba&on Uef or gelaufen ware (quoted by 
Paul). Ne disappeared as early as late M. H. G., particularly after a 
negative main clause. It is left in nur < ne waere = (e$) tt)dre ni*t ba§. 
See Paul's M. H. G. gram. , § 835-40. 

337. Causal clauses denote the cause, reason, and means. 
Conjunctions: ba, since, toeil, because, intern = by -f present 
participle in Eng. Correlatives, if any: ba'rum, ba'^er, fo, t>e$foalb 
etc. DaWd) bajj, fca'mtt bajj express rather the instrument 
2Beil expresses the material cause; ba the logical reason; „\n* 
bent" is a weak causal and borders rather closely upon the 
contemporaneous ^nltmJ' Denn + normal order expresses a 
known or admitted reason. It is emphatic. See 321. 

Ex. : DaS ©djlepptau (hawser) jerrifj, toeil ber ©ttyleppbampfer (tug) ju fanefl 
anjog. SKit bem beften SBiffen letften »ir fo toenig, toeil un$ taufenb SBitten freujen 
(G.). Seben anbem ju fatten ifl befier, ba t<$ fo flein bin (G.). Dir blityt getoij 
bad f$8nfle ®IM auf <£rben, ba bu fo fromm unb $eifta. Mfi (Sch.). 9ttdjelieu n>u(jte 
fi<$ nur baburtfy ju $elfen, bag er ben Setnbfeligfeiten ein faleuniged <£nbe ma$te (Sch.). 

1. 9tun, bteweil, aUbietoeil, majjen, [internal, and others, are rare and 
archaic. 
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2. The clauses with ba'bur* bag, ba'mit ba§ border closely upon the 
substantive clause. 2)a, says Becker, denotes the real and logical rea- 
son, toeil the logical Only when the kind of reason is not emphasised. 
SBeil stands in a clause that answers the question as to the reason, 
©arum nmrbe 2Baflenfleui abgefefct ? ffiett man t&n pit einen #errater fcielt. 

338. Final clauses express intention and object. Con- 
junctions: Damt't, bafj, "in order that." 3luf bajj, unb bafj are 
archaic. In the main clause rarely stand barum, baju, in fccr 
2lbfid)t, $u bent Qmit (both followed by tajj). 

Ex.: Darum eben letyt er fetnem, bamit er (lets ju gebm tyftt (Le.). Vain wcrb 
itym ber SJerftonb, ba§ er im imtern #er&en foiiret, wad er erf$affi mit feiner $anb 
(Sch.). Qtyre SBattx unb Stutter, auf ba§ btr 1 d wo$l gefce unb bu lange lebefi auf 
(grben (B.). 

1. The reigning mood of this clause is the subjunctive. If the object 
is represented as reached, the indicative may also stand. Urn ju + inf. 
forms a very common final clause ; SJton lebt ni<$t urn ju e(Ten, fonbern man ifjt 
urn ju leben. 

339. Concessive clauses make a concession to the contra- 
diction existing between the main clause and the result ex- 
pected from it in the dependent clause. They are called also 
adversative causal clauses. Conjunctions : obglei'd) (ob ♦ ♦ ♦ 
gletd)), obfdjo'n (ob ♦ ♦ ♦ jtyon), obfoot)! (ob . . ♦ n>o$), ob aud), ob 
gmar, totnn aud>, n?enn gletdj, ob, all = " although." The main 
clause may contain be'nnodj, bodj, ntdjtsbejlowentger, gletdjtoofyl, but 
fo only if it stands second. 

Relative clauses with indefinite relative pronouns and 
adverbs, toer ♦ ♦ . aud} (immer,nur), toie ♦ ♦ . aud), fo . . . auty 
(noii) ; inverted clauses and those with the normal order, con- 
taining the adverbs fd)on, gletd), jtoar, ioo$l, fretlttfy, nod) have also 
concessive force. 

Ex. : 3(1 e$ filet* 9to*t, fo leudjtet unfer &e*t (Sch.). (Compare Dbafct* e« 
9to*t tftr ob ed glei* S^ac^t ijt . . .) ©ad fteuerStout tym au* geraubt, ein fiigcr 
£rofl if* tym geblteben (id.). SWutig fpra* er gu SHcincfcnd beflen (in favor of R.) 
fo falf* au* biefer befannt toar (G.). ©in ©ort t|l, ein betltger 2Bitte lebt, trie au* 
ber menf*U*e toanfe (Sch.). ©rfuT ba»on betn $er$, fo gro§ e$ ifl (F. 3452V 
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2Jton fommt ind ©erebe, tote man fWj immer ffcttt (G.). Dem S8dfett>i^t toirb atte* 
ftytoer, er t$ue toad er totfl (Hdlty). 3toar toeip icfr oiel, bocfr modjt 1 Ufr ailed toiflfen 
(F. 601). 

1. Mark also the form of the imperative and unb + inversion : Set 
nod) fo bumm, e$ gibt bo$ iemanb(en), ber bt<$ fur toetfe fyttt. Der 2Renf$ t(l fret 
fiefttyaffen, ijt frei, unb tourbe er in tfetten geooren (Sch.). 

2. Mood : if a fact is stated, the indicative ; if a supposition, the con- 
cessive and unreal subjunctive. See examples above. 

3. When certain parts of speech are common to both clauses, there 
may be contraction. O&toofcl oon (o$em ©tamrn, Uefct er bad $olf (Sch.). 

340. Conditional clauses express a supposition upon which 
the statement of the main clause will become a fact. If the 
supposition is real, the conditional clause has the indicative; 
if only fancied or merely possible, the potential subjunctive; 
if it implies that the contrary of the supposition is about to 
happen or has happened, then it has the unreal subjunctive 
of the imperfect or the pluperfect. Conjunctions : tvenn, if; 
falls, im Salle fcafj, in case that; ttenn attberd, if ... at all; also 
wofern, fofem (such often difficult to distinguish from a conces- 
sive clause) ; too, fo (rare). The main clause may have fca, fcann, 
in tent gafle, and if it stand second, generally begins with fo. 

Ex.: SBenn fid) bte SWfer fefofr oefretn, ba fann bte 2Bo#fa$rt nidjt gebetyn 
(Sch.). SBenn bu aid SKann bie 2Biffenf<$aft oermefyrft, fo fann bein @o$n ju &o$ 1 rem 
3tel gelangen (F. 1063). 2Ber miebe ni#t, toenn er 1 3 umge^en fann, bad Sufjerjle 
(Sch.). ©o bu fdmpfejl rttterlidj, freut betn after 3*ater fi$ (Stolberg). 

1. Other forms of the conditional clause are the inverted order, the 
imperative, and the normal order with bcnn + subjunctive (= if . . . not, 
unless ; see 336, 1). Set im Seftfce unb bu toofytfi im ffltfy (Sch.), Possession 
is nine points of the law. Dent tteben ©otte toeufc 1 ni<$t au$, juuVfi bu tyn auf 
bem 2Beg (Sch.). 

2. SBofern ntd&t, au§er toenn, e$ fei benn bag, if not, unless, denote an ex- 
ception to a statement true in general. Der SBolf ijt fytrmloS, auger toenn er 
hunger $at. See 336, 1. 

3. Sometimes the preterit ind. is substituted for the unreal subjunc- 
tive in the dependent or in the main clause or in both. Its force is 
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assurance, certainty. £raf fin Aurftte metn ©eftdjt, a$, fo UW ity fitter ni$t 
(Gleim). 2RU biefem 3>feil buraMd)oj? tcfr <£u$, toenn t<$ metn liebe^ flinb getroffen 
^atte (Sch.). O toarft bu »a$r groefen unb gerabc, nie tarn e$ batytn, atted fliinbe 
anberS (Sch.). 

4 Contracted and abbreviated forms : Snttoorfen Mo$ ifT$ ein gemeiner 
ftrcoel; »ottfu^rt ifTS ein unjler&Udj ttnternebmen (Sch.). 2Bcnn nt$t, wo nt#t, 
too mSglidj are very common. 2Btr oerfudjten t$n mo mogli<$ ju oeru$tgen, totnn 
m#t ganj ju entfenten. 

For the tenses see also 275-280. 

WORD-ORDER. 

341. We distinguish three principal word-orders according 
to the position of subject and verb: 

1. The normal, viz., subject — verb. 

2. The inverted, viz., verb — subject 

3. The dependent, viz., verb at the end. 

(By " verb " we shall understand for the sake of brevity the personal part and by 
" predicate" the non-personal part of the verb, viz., participle and infinitive.) 

342. The normal occurs chiefly in main sentences : Der 
SBinb Mty. It is identical with the dependent order if there 
is only subject and verb in the dependent clause. £>ie 9Rut)le 
ge$t, »eil ber SBtnb t»ei)t. 

343. The inverted order occurs both in main and depend- 
ent clauses: ©efjt bie 3»uHe ? 2BeJ)t ber SBtttb, (fo) gel)t bte 2Rityle. 
It occurs : 

a. In a question. 

b. In optative and imperative sentences. 

c. In dependent clauses, mainly conditional and after aid -f 
subjunctive,when there is no conjunction like totnn, ob, etc. 

d. If for any reason, generally a rhetorical one, any other 
word but the subject, or if a whole clause, head the sentence. 

e. For impressiveness the verb stands first 
Examples with adjuncts (objects, adverbs, etc.) added: 
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a. ©(fyreibt ber greunb ? ©leibt ber Diener ntd)t lange au$? 2Ba$ 
fdjreibt t>ir ber greunb ? 

But when the inquiry is as to the subject the normal order stands of 
course. 2Ber f^reibt cincn SBrtef? 2Bad tjl ber langen ffiebe former ©inn? (Sch.). 

b. 9K5ge nie ber Sag erftfyetnen, town bee raukn ^rteges £orben 
btefed jHHe $$al burctytoben (Sch.). For more examples, see 
284, 1, 2. 

But the inverted order is not required: Die 3<W ber fcropfen, bie er tyegt, 
fei euren £agen jugelegt ! (F. 980-990). 

c. SBtHft fcu genau erfa^ren n>a$ fid) $temt, fo frage nur bei eblen 
grauen an (G.). SCtrb man too (=irgenbwo) gut aufgenommen, 
mufj man nfcfyt gtetd) foteberfommen (Wolff). (Sr)- ©trtd) brauf etn 
©pange, StttV unb Sting', ate foaren 1 * eben ^fttferltng' ; banft 1 ntcfet 
toeniger unb ni$t mtty, ati ob'S ein «orb sott 9lujfe war' (F. 2843-6). 

Notice here the inversion after ate alone, but dependent order after 
ate ob. See 340, 1 ; also F. 1122-25, 1962-3. 

But for emphasis and to add vividness, the normal is still possible : 
Du jtt&ejl |h% er fcartet auf; bu fpri<bfi tyn an, er frrebt an bir binauf (F. 1168-9). 
This is mere parataxis. 

d. Die ©otf^afi $8r' id> wotf, aDein mir fe^ltberOlaube (F. 765). 
grnfi ifl Ui Seben, fetter ijt bie £unft (Sch.). SKid) fcat mein £er$ 
betrogen (id.). 2Co aber ein 2la$ ifl, ba aerfammeln fid) bie 3lbler (B.). 
Deine* ©eifie* W id) einen £aud) fcerfpurt (Uh.). See also F. 860- 
1, 1174-5, 1236. Uberfetyn fann Sa^us bie* ©emalbe nid)t tyaben 
(Le.). ©efefyrieben fle|t: „3m »nfang war bad SBort" (F. 1224). 
See also 236, 3. 

1. The main clause, inserted in any statement or following it, has in- 
version according to this rule. toad, fpri$t er, ifl fein 2lufeMl)alt, n>a$ forbert 
btmmelan (Sch.). 2Bie feib t&r glutfli*, ebler ©raf, $ub er soil ^rglifl an (id.). 
For emphasis the speaker can insert a clause uninverted : X)enn, tdj toetjj 
e3, er ijt ber ©iiter bie er beremft erbt, fcert (H. and D., III. 53). 

2. The coordinating conjunctions aber, atfetn, bertm ntfmlidj, ober, fonbern, 
unb standing generally at the head of the sentence, any adverb with the 
force of an elliptical sentence (jroar, ja, etc., having generally a comma 
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after them) call for no inversion. After enttteber there is option. Ex. : 
STber bie flmtfl $at in ben neucrcn 3eiten ungleicfc meitere ©renjen er$aUen (Le.). 
3»ar euer fdaxt ifl fraud, bodj $ebt i$r nid^t bic fttegel (P. 671). gitrwa^r ! idj 
bin ber ehtjige <So$n nur (H. and D., IV. 91). 3a, mir $at e$ bcr ©eifl gcfagt 
(id., IV. 95). Derm bie Maimer ftnb $eftig (id., IV. 148). 

3. When the dependent clause precedes, the main clause can for em- 
phasis and very frequently colloquially have the normal order. Ex. : 
fritte er bie Urfadjen btefeS aflaemetnen 9bergtauben3 an ©fcaffoere 1 * @<$ijtt$eiten 
au$ gefuty, er rourbe fie balb gefitnben ^aben (Le.). 

e. $at tie JtBntgin fcod) nidjts sorauS sor tern gemeinen Siirgerroeibe 
(Sch.). ©tetjen »le gelfen fcod) gwei 5D?anner gegen etnanber ! (H. and 
D., IV. 229). Generally contains fcod}. 

344. The dependent order occurs only in dependent 
clauses. The clause begins with a relative or interrogative 
pronoun which may be preceded by a preposition ; with a 
relative or interrog. adverb; or with a subordinating conjunc- 
tion. Ex. : SBenn id) ntcfct $lle?anber ware, mocfyte id) wofyl Diogenes 
fein. 3^ weftr er 6at, je me^r er mill (Claudius). @o jlolj id) bin, 
mufj id) mir felbji gejhljn : bergletctyen W id) nte gefetyn (G.). 5Cie 
foldje ttefgepriigte Sifoer £od) gu 3*iten * n una Wlafeit fimnen, bid ein 
SBort, ein 8aut fie weft (Le.). See also F. 2015-18, 2062. 

345. The dependent order does not occur in main clauses, 
but it is not the only order of the dependent clause. 

1. The verb precedes two infinitives. One may be the past 
participle of a modal auxiliary. Ex.: Statin id) ^ergeffen^ie^ 
|Stte fommen Wnmn? (Sch.). Dafj ein 5D?enfd) fcodj einen 9Renfd)en 
fo serlegen foil madjen fbmtenl (Le.). 

a. But in this case and in other compound tenses the " verb " (t. e., the 
personal part) may also stand between the participle and the other aux- 
iliary or the infinitive, e. g., mil ber flaufmarat ba$ £au$ fotf gefauft tyafren or 
gefauffc foil fyi&en (in poetry), ©efauft tyafren foil is the common order. 

2. The normal order may stand: 

1. In dependent clauses containing indirect speech, Sr 
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glaubt, ©tjaffpere |abe 33rutu$ sum £efoen be$ Stutfed madden fcollen 
(Le.). 

2. In a second or third dependent clause. See 358. 

3. In certain clauses with negative force containing an 
enclitic „benn": e$ fei ternt ta§ -f dependent order. See 336. 

4. In substantive clauses : ©ott roei§, id) bin md)t fdmfo (Le.). 
This is mere parataxis without conjunction. 

346. The auxiliaries fyaben and fein are also frequently 
dropped in dependent clauses to avoid an accumulation of 
verbal forms, both in prose and poetry. Lessing, Goethe, 
and Klopstock, especially the first, drop the auxiliary very 
freely and skillfully. 

Ex.: 3Bie unbegreifltd) id) son i|m beleibtgt foorben (supply bin 
here or before beleifctgt) unb nod) werte (Le.). SRoglidj, bajj ber 
Sater ble Jtyranne'i be3 e i n e n 9ttng$ nl$t langer in feinem £aufe 
(supply fyat) bulben wotlen (id.). 

347. The dependent order in main clauses is archaic and poetic. 
Ex. : ©iegfrieb ben jammer tt>o$l fdjrotngen funnt (dialect for fonnte) (Uh.). 
Uratyne, ©ro&mutter, Gutter unb tftnb in bumpfer <Stufee Mfammen ftnb (Schwab). 

348. 1. The inverted order in the conditional clause and in a main clause for the 

sake of impressiveness has sprang from the order of the question. Compare, for 
instance : 1. 3fl ber ftreunb treu ? (question). 2. 3fl ber greunb treu ? (question). ©ut, 
fo rolrb er mir Beifle^en. 8. 3ft ber ftreunb treu (conditional clause), fo ttirb cr mir fceifie^en. 
4. 3ft mir ber greunb bo* treu gefctteben ! (impressive inversion). 

2. The main clause has inversion when the dependent clause precedes, because it 
generally begins with an adverb like fo, bann, etc. ®e$|i bu ni$t, fo tyufi bu Unrest. 
Without fo, the inversion really ceases. Hence we say, the normal order may still 
stand for emphasis. But fo, etc., were so frequent that inversion became the rule. 
Inversion is therefore limited originally to the question and to the choice of placing 
the emphatic part of the sentence where it will be most prominent. 

349. 1. The dependent order was in O. H. G. by no means limited to the dependent 

clause. Toward the 10th century it begins to become rarer in the main clause. In 
early M. H. G. it became limited to the dependent clause, so that now we may justly 
call it the *' dependent-clause order." 

2. The verb at the end is, no doubt, a great blemish of German style— second only 
to the separation of the little prefix of separable compound verbs, which may turn up 
after many intervening parts at the close of the sentence. According to Delbruck, the 
dependent order— subject, object, verb— was the primitive one, still in force in Latin. 
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General Rules fob the Order of other Parts of the 
Sentence besides Subject and Verb. 

Position of the Predicate. 

350. The predicate, be it an adjective, a substantive, par- 
ticiple, infinitive, or separable prefix of a compound verb or 
the first element of a loosely compounded verb, stands at the 
end of a main clause in a simple tense. The adjuncts of the 
predicate, such as objects, adverbs, stand between verb and 
predicate. 

Ex.: £er ©emte mufj fdjetben, fcer ©ommer if* §tn (Sch.). 3fyr feto 
tin 9Kei(ler (id.), @r i)ot fcerlor'ne JCorte nttr gefprocfyen (id.). Stdn 
©ttylfo ftng fctefen SKorbftreid) auf (id.), ©traflofe gred^eit fpri^t ten 
©itten £ol)n (id.), ©ejlcrn fanb ein SBagnersSonce'rt flatt* 

In the dependent clause only the verb changes position, subject and 
predicate remain as in the main clause, and the adjuncts stand between 
them. For instance : ©foubt baS ntctyt ! 3$r werbet biefe$ $ampfe$ (Snbe ntm* 
mer erblitfen (Sch.), becomes Qblaiibt nidjt, bag tyrbiefeS $ampfe$ ©nbe je erblitfen 
werbet. 

351. In the compound tense the separable prefix immedi- 
ately precedes the participle, be it in a main or in a dependent 
clause. DretfKg 3^re $abtn fotr jufammen ausgelebt unt> au3gel)alten 
(Sch.). £>te fifcolera »tH (is about to) u'ber^anf nefymetu See 137. 

Order of Objects and Cases. 

352. a. Case of a person before a case of the thing. 9X6er 
audj nodj bann ♦ ♦ . fu|r fcer Jtatfer fort, ben ©timben ben grteben gu 
gelgen (Sch.). 

6. Case of a pronoun before a noun. 9Ran 6e{Mmmte fie 
(them) bem attgemetnen Unfoitten jum Dpfer (Sch.). 

c. The dative stands before the accusative; if both are per- 
sons, the accusative may stand before the dative. Sr fetbjl 
tjotte Urn Qimfit btefes £aufe$ feine erften gefojuge genriDmet (Sch.). 
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fef er mcin guter (Enori ijl (id.). Die <£$r\ bte i^m gebitrt, geb 1 to) tym gcrn; ba$ 
!Re<$t bad er jid& tttemtt, aerroetgr 1 t$ i&m (id.). 9U* id& iiinger war, Itebte td& nia)t$ 
fa febr, al$ SRoma'ne (novels) (Q.). fRid^etieu n>u§te fl# baburd) ju belfen, bag cr 
Un fteinbfeltgfetten jrotfajen bciben cin fajleimigeS Snbc nw$te (Son.). 3Retn guter 
©clfi bewatyrte mid) bat>or, bie Matter an ben SBufen mix ju Iegen (mir before bie 
Hatter in prose) (id.). 3)er 9Jtenfd) begeljrt, alle§ an fid) ju retfeen (G.). Uitenn 
fcann bie rollenben !ffiagen oorbetgefaufi finb unb man fcdri fie nur nodj) in ber 
feme, . . . (for unb man fie . . . $M (Auerbach). 

359. The rules given can hardly be abstracted from poetry. Even in prose they 
will be found frequently infringed. Rhythm, rhyme, and, in prose, emphasis control the 
•ider of words and allow of much choice. Bat students translating into German should 
adhere to the rules very strictly. It will be noticed that the German word-order coin- 
cides very nearly with the old English, and does not differ after all so much from the 
modern English word-order. The chief points of difference are the dependent order, 
the position of adverbs of time, which in English stand generally at the end, and the 
position of the adjuncts of adjectives, participles, and infinitives, which precede the 
latter instead of following them as in English. 

1. The word-order required by certain conjunctions has been frequently mentioned 
to the General Syntax. See, for instance, 320. 
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A, PHONOLOGY. 

Historical Notes on the Orthography. 

360* The letters used in Germany are the strongly modified Latin 
(Roman), called " Gothic," in vogue all over Europe during the later 
Middle Ages, when printing was invented. Germany is the only nation 
of the first rank which retains them, and for this reason they may he 
justly called u German " now. In Denmark, Sweden and Norway they 
are also still in use to a certain extent. Italy, France, England and 
Holland abandoned the ugly " Gothic " alphabet very early and returned 
to the Roman. The German people and the more conservative among 
the scholars make the retention of the "German" letters a matter of 
patriotism. 

1. An edition of Schiller in Latin type rained a Leipzig publisher twenty years ago. 
Tet in the 18th century much literature was printed in Latin type. It is an interesting 
fact, stated by a correspondent of the " Evening Post" of New York, that the first 
German book published in America was printed in Latin type by Benjamin Franklin. 
It was a sectarian hymn-book, " Harfe Zions." 

2. Nearly all German scientific books are printed in L. type to-day, 
because all scholars and civilized nations that would read such books are 
accustomed to this type. Grimm advocated it strongly and had all his 
books printed in it. Koberstein's Literaturgeschichte ; Baiter's, Krause's, 
and WUmanns* grammars are printed in it. That G. type was not ban- 
ished from the schools by the new "Rules" is due to the personal 
prejudice of the Chancellor of the German Empire, who, not long ago, 
when a publisher sent to him a book in Latin type, returned it, because 
it was more troublesome for him to read than German type. 

3. German children therefore still continue to learn to read eight alphabets and to 
write in four, viz., capital and small Latin script, and capital and small German script. 
In the Swiss schools German type and script have just been given up. The Latin type 
and script seem bound to prevail in Germany before very long. 

361. The German alphabet represents the sounds of the language 
more adequately than the English does the English sounds, but that is 
not saying much. In no living language do the signs keep step with the 
sounds ; they are always behind, nowhere more so than in English. But 
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in German also are several signs for the same sound and one sign may 
have to stand for several sounds. For instance, $ in *a$" and „tdj," n in 
funf, fanb, fang, denote different sounds ; $, f, flf, % stand for the same sound ; 
also a (short) and e. The long vowel is indicated by doubling in <SaaI, Soot, 
Sect; by $ in 2Ba$t, 2Bo$t, 2Beb, and not at all in Bud), ftujj, $ut. And yet, 
while German spells more phonetically than English, its standard of 
spelling is as uncertain as the English, if not more so. 

1. In 1876 an orthographical conference was called at Berlin, which was to discuss 
certain modifications and propositions aiming at uniformity, laid before them by 
R. yon Raumer. They met and agreed upon certain rules, which proved, however, 
unacceptable both to the government and the public. 

2. In 1879 and 1880 the various governments in Germany took the 
matter in hand and prescribed the spelling to be followed in their schools. 
Thus we have Prussian, Bavarian, Saxon, Austrian rules, but they vary 
very little. The kingdom of Wurtemberg alone, with true Suabian 
tenacity, still clings to the old spellings. Some seven millions of chil- 
dren, therefore, now have to learn spelling according to these official 
rules. All new school-books must be spelt according to them. In- 
fluential journals and periodicals have taken up the matter. The 
excellent new edition of the classics now appearing in Cotta's " Bibliothek 
der Weltliteratur" is spelt accordingly. While these "Rules" leave 
much to be wished for, yet no one can deny that some of them are a 
great step in advance. They change the spelling about as much as the 
five rules for modified spellings of the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation would change English spelling. This grammar is spelt accord- 
ing to the rules. We shall not give them, since they can be so easily 
obtained. For title of the speller, see 37. 

A few explanatory remarks are given on certain points. 
362. Umlaut signs. 

Of the numerous signs in M. H. G. only two are left, viz., e after and " 
over the vowel ; c is to be discarded now entirely even with capitals, after 
which it was generally put. Umlaut of S was always e, not to be con- 
founded with 2, which is old e. In N. H. G. a' has been put for e in words 
whose connection with words containing a was transparent. Stoter, pi. 
SSater, but better; alt, alter, but ©Item; Wtann, banner, but 3Renf$. 

1. Dictionaries and encyclopedias often put &, ft after ah, &b, which is very annoy- 
ing. Unfortunately none of the umlauts have a fixed place in the alphabet. They 
stand generally mixed up with a, o, u. 
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2. a was at, J, a in M. H. G. 5 was rarely marked ; 5 was ot ty ce, i ; 
u, also frequently not marked, was 8, ue, u, ft. The stroke over *•* is the 
remnant of o over u, which stood for the diphthong uo. This became 3 
in N. H. G. (see 488, 4), hence the stroke. 

363. On the marks to show length. 

1. M. H. G. ie > i, bat the sign te of the old diphthong remained and 
was put also where i was lengthened as in kil > Stxtl, spil > (Spiel. 

2. $ was used as a sign of length for several reasons. 1. It became 
silent as in jefm, ©djmctyer, fe$en, gebetyen. It stands frequently now, where 
an old j or to was dropped, as in Mttyett, fRvfyt, broken, $u$, ©troty, but it 
is not pronounced. The preceding vowel was long originally, or became 
long according to the general vowel-lengthening. See 488,2. 2. O.H.G. 
th (— Eng. th) passed into d. This sign after the sound had changed 
appears still in the M. G. of the 12th and in the succeeding centuries, 
and stands not only for b but also for t. 

3. Since the 15th century many MSS. have regularly ty for t, and this 
t$ was used indiscriminately whether the vowel after or before it was 
long or short, when printing was invented. In the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries ty was very frequent. Whether the breath-glide (aspiration) after t 
was then pronounced, and if so, whether it was appreciated and expressed 
by $, is a question. Paid thinks this was the case. It would then be a 
development parallel to the Eng. t in tch for ch (= tsh). Certain it is 
that t) after t was no u dehnungs-fy " originally. In SBttty and £fjurm, still 
in vogue, in older tfrmne (= fcamte), tytfdj (= Sifdj), garden (= ©arten), lj 
could not be " dehnungs-fy" The grammarians of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies began to consider it a dehnungs-ty and tried to limit its use. It has 
lost ground with every coming generation, and it is a pity that the offi- 
cial spelling does not abolish it entirely. 

4. The doubling of vowels is the oldest method to show length. tt, t, 
and the umlauts are never doubled. 

364. The use of initial capitals. 

This is a self-imposed task of great difficulty and *fl0pfter&re$ett.« In 
the MSS. capitals were only used for the beginning of a paragraph, 
sometimes of each line ; so also in the early printed books, in which the 
capitals were added by hand. In 1529 Kolross prescribed capitals for 
the beginning of every sentence, for proper names, for w ®ott" and «$«** 
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(Lord), as he says »©ott §u eeren unb reaerenta." Soon capitals spread over 
appellatives, then over neuter nouns, and then over the abstract. In the 
17th century every noun and any part of speech that could possibly be 
construed as such got a capital. English can boast of some superfluous 
capitals in the names of the months, days of the week, points of the 
compass, adjectives derived from proper nouns, but German carries off 
the palm among the languages of civilized nations. The official spelling 
reduces capitals considerably. 

365. The spelling of foreign words is in a hopeless muddle. There 
is no system and no rule. All that can be said is that there is a prefer- 
ence of one spelling over the other. The official spelling leaves much 
liberty. 

ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN SOUNDS. 

366. In Fart I. we have treated of the alphabet and the pronunciation of the letters 
in the traditional way. Bat this way is quite unscientific and is barely sufficient to start 
the student in reading. To describe the sounds of a language, however, is not an easy 
matter. If the instructor were acquainted with the Bell-Sweet system as presented in 
Sweet's " Handbook of Phonetics," Oxford, 1877 and in Sweet's " Sound-Notation," 
the matter would be comparatively easy and might be disposed of within small space. 
The system analyzes the vowels as well as the consonants according to the position of 
the organs, for nothing is more delusive than to " catch " vowels by the sound alone 
as is generally done. Sweet's Hdbk. gives specimens of German, French, English, 
Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, and Swedish, transcribed in Latin type, and if the student 
have a little perseverance, these transcriptions will be a great help to him in learning 
to pronounce any of the above languages. 

The system uses none of those big Latin terms, which hide a multitude of inaccu- 
racies and which are so much affected by philologians. 

The Vowels. 

367. 1. The most tangible quality of vowels is " round- 
ness," produced by the rounding of the mouth-cavity in that 
region where the vowel is made. Pronounce te of Stene, round 
it and you have u of Sutyne. Pronounce e of 33eete, and round 
it and you have 8 of Sbtc. Pronounce a of gaiter, round it and 
you have o of goiter* In o is very little lip-rounding (labializa- 
tion), but mostly cheek or inner rounding. 

2. The second, but less palpable quality, of vowels is " nar- 
rowness." Its opposite is " wideness." A vowel is "narrow " 
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by the convexity of the tongue caused by a certain tenseness 
in it. It is " wide " when the tongue lies flat and relaxed. 
This is the difference between t of 35iene and t of bin, between 
long it of 5RtU)le and short it of Gutter, between o of ©o^le and 
o of foil, between the Eng. vowels of "mare" and "man," 
" sought" and " sot" 

3. The third important element in producing vowels is the 
position of the tongue. Two positions should be distin- 
guished, the vertical (height) and horizontal (forwardness or 
retraction). In each we distinguish three grades, viz., " high," 
"mid," and "low" ; "back," "mixed," and "front." In the 
vowels of ^iegt," „Std)t," „lu0t," „2ucfe" the tongue is "high" and 
" front " ; in the vowels of „33ud>" and „ 23ud)t" the tongue is 
"high" but "back." The table on next page shows the rela- 
tion of the German vowels to each other and also to the 
English vowels. 

Key-words for Vowels. 

We give below some more key-words, some hints as. to acquiring the 
Bounds and some of the dialect-variations in pronunciation. 

High Vowels. 

368. 1. u (high-back-narrow round) is only long. Ex.: 
£ut, Xvl&i, 3tut)e, Ul)tt. Short it is rare in S. G. Gutter, gutter. 
Since u < wo, the second element still appears in S. G. as eh 
(in ®a$t), but this pronunciation is not classical See Hart's 
Goethe's prose, p. 40. Identical with Eng. oo in too, boot. 
Its length is either unmarked or indicated by $, e. g., Zvl6>, 
£u$n, ttyun. It is never doubled. 

2. u (high-back-wide-round) is identical with Eng. u in 
"fall," but for a stronger labilization in G. Ex.: SWutter, 
hunger, ©prudj. It is always short. The & pronounced by the 
extreme N. G. is rather like Eng. u. 
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3. y (high-front-narrow round). This differs from u by 
having the tongue-position of T, that is, it is high-front, instead 
of high-back. Ex.: $uten, grufjen, gitfje. Long all over Ger- 
many, but diphthongal in S. G. „@ute" = „©itete," which, like 
ue for u, is not classical, though old. M. and S. G. rounding 
of it is not so emphatic as N. G., so that u sounds more like I. 
Its length is sometimes shown by tj, oftener unmarked. Ex.: 
mtyt, ©tityle, $fite, Su*er. 

4 y (high-front-wide-round). This is N. G. short it in 
ipiitte, Slujje, etc. S. G. short ft is only slightly rounded and 
rather the short of their long narrow it, and therefore itself 
narrow. Extreme N. G. u (in Bremen, Holstein, etc.) is rather 
" mixed " than front. The first it (N. G., Hanover) is clas- 
sical 

In the alphabet the fi-umlauts are represented by u, fi$, and p, as in 
^fufcc (short), $fu$l (long), Stym, S^ri!. 

369. 1. i (high-front-narrow). The same all over Ger- 
many. Ex.: ©tejj, urir, trier, fie^ Before final / and r it is 
slightly diphthongal, showing a " vanish " or " glide " before 
the consonant. Stel, loier are not fil, fir, but, marking the 
voice-glide by A , fi A l, fi A r. (See Sweet's Hdbk., p. 133.) 
Always long. It is represented by f, i$, ie$, but generally ie. 
Ex. : mix, tyr, Sier, jiteljlt 

2. t (high-front-wide). Peculiar to Hanover and M. G., as 
in bin, SButt, £tnb. The strict Low Germans of Holstein, 
Hamburg, Bremen lower this i toward e as in Eng., making it 
e 1 , so that their ftinfe sounds much like bent. In S. G. neither 
i occurs. For it the medium long narrow i is substituted. 
Hence a S. G. pronunciation of Eng. little sounds like " leetle," 
while a N. G. has no difficulty with it. The wide I of Hanover 
and M. Germany may be considered classical. Always short. 
It is represented by i ; by ie in aterjetyn, ttiergig, generally also in 
*ieUeid}L 
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Mm Vowels. 

370. 1. o (mid-back-narrow-round). The regular German 
6 of ©oljn, £l?ron, £of. 6 is S. G., as in boffen, Sod), fcod). 6 is 
represented by o, o$, oo. Ex.: 9Wonb, tootynen, Soot. 

2. o (mid-back-wide-round), if of M. and N. G., where S. G. 
has the narrow 6. Ex. : Sonne, toll, ©tod. This and 5 are per- 
haps the most difficult vowels for Eng. speakers. Do not 
lower 6 to low-back, making it like Eng. o of stock, not. Eng. 
o is equally hard for N. G., as they too feel that the effect upon 
the ear is much the same, and they do not readily appreciate 
the difference in articulation. 

The o-umlaut has very different shades in different parts of the coun- 
try. The S. G. o, whether long or short, is narrow (more "close"). 
The N. Q. is wide (more " open "). 

3. 9 (mid-front-narrow round) is both long and short in 
S. G. Long b in bbfe, I5fen, ©oettje ; short 5 in 2B<$er, mtyx, 
©tBde, S. G. I is identical with Fr. eu in feu. 

4. <? (mid-front-wide-round) is long and short in N. G. 
Long 5 in ftyftn, 9R5*e, Sitae ; short 5 in @5tter, ©patter, ©tbrcfce. 
Do not confound 5 with the vowels of Eng. bust, bird. The 
o-umlauts are represented by b and Btj ; by eu in French words: 
Souleu'r. 

Popularly speaking, S. G. 5 is closer than N. G. 5. To acquire the Bound it is best 
to start with 6 as in „Uete" and contract the mouth corners, in which the rounding 
mainly consists in this vowel, and „Vott" will have to result. In u the rounding is 
mainly in the lips (labialization). 

In Berlin and M. G. there is a provincial pronunciation of 5 which sounds very much 
like 6. It is caused by imperfect rounding and is by no means to be imitated. 

371. 1. e (mid-front narrow) is easily produced. But guard 
against diphthongizing and widening it as in Eng. may, paid, 
pate. Ex. : Seet, &*§, Ztyt, Sftel). Pure Fr. and G. narrow e 
sounds as if it were cut off short, and 'so it really is compared 
with Eng. ei in say. Signs are e$, ee* Always long. 
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2. e (mid-front wide) is the common short e in Eng. and G. 
Ex.: Sfltenfd), »enn, 3ett(et), 

e (ei) is slightly lowered toward the Eng. vowels of man, mare ; for 
instance, $afe, $tyrt, »dre. Complete lowering to the Eng. vowel is pro- 
vincial. Signs, t, & fy i toenbcn, $anbe, 2Ra$r. Distinguish therefore : 
<£^re — &&re; SWeer — SWtyr. 

3. eh (mid-mixed-narrow) is unaccented e and distinct from 
long " and " short " e. It is more closely related to the Eng. 
neutral " vowels of " cut " and " cur " than to any German 

vowel. Ex.: trage, glaufce, ©etranf, gewettet. 

4. a (mid-back- wide). This has various sounds. In the 
city of Hanover a is almost fully lowered to low-back. It 
sounds affected. The average G. a is almost identical with 
the a of Eng. father, only the latter, as I have frequently heard 
it, has the slightest trace of rounding. 

The Austrian long a has a very " deep " hollow sound. It is distinctly 
rounded and lowered, and is either low-mixed or low-front-wide-round. 
Signs, a, aa, a$: Sage, <&aal, SBa&t. 

Diphthongs. 

372. There are three of these, in which both elements are 
short and by no means the same throughout Germany. 

1. The first is represented by ei and at in the alphabet. 
The value of the signs is the same in N. G. and is &e\ Its first 
element is not fully retracted and is exactly identical with the 
first element of Eng. "long" i. In S. G. the second element 
is clearly raised and even narrowed T, and is better repre- 
sented by ai. The first element of S. G. at is clearly mid-back. 
(See Sweet's Hdbk., p. 133.) 

2. The second diphthong, spelt cm, is composed of a and o 
(short wide o) = ao, certainly in S. G. In N. G. the second 
element is, in my opinion, mid-mixed narrow-round, i.e. 9 the 
e of ©ofce rounded. 
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3. The third diphthong, spelt eu, int, rarely ot, is oe' (e' = e 
raised towards i) in N. G. and oi in S. G., e. g., %xtvtot, ©eliutte. 
The former is classical. Any approach of eu towards ei is pro- 
vincial and not elegant. 

373. General Eemarks on the Vowels. There are thirteen 
vowels, counting either N. G. or S. G. 5 and not counting ii 
lowered mid-front. There are no " low " vowels in G. at all 
as in Eng. naught, not, snare, err, bag. All Eng. long vowels 
tend toward diphthongization, as in say, so, saw. The German 
vowels are pure single sounds and seem to an Eng. ear cut off 
short, @ee, fo* Fr. and G. vowels are alike in this respect. 
They are strictly narrow. While German has no low-back- 
round vowels (saw, sot), the front-rounding is very emphatic, 
and the back-vowels are very fully back, yielding a full 
sonorous tone. See Sweet, p. 132. 

The Consonants. 
Open Consonants. 

374. 1. H (throat-open-surd) is the same in Eng. and G. 
It has always the articulation of the following vowel, and 
might be called therefore a surd vowel. Ex. : tjat, £ut, $ter, 

Sign : $. A f) not initial is always silent, e. g. t ge^eti, ge$t, tfytfo flatter. 

2. R (throat-open-sonant) is strongly " guttural, " and the 
provincial N. G. pronunciation of r f r$, e. g., in Stegen, 9teger, 
33ar, gurdje. 

For the regular, classical r (divided) see 377. 

375. 1. kh (back-open-surd) is the surd guttural spirant 
after back vowels, viz., a, &, u 9 it, 6, 8. 

Sign : dj. Ex.: £o$, SWadjt, toadjen, $u$, $au$. . This is the Sc. ch, as 
in loch. After a, finally and before a consonant, it is more easily acquired 
than after u and before a front vowel. In S. G. dialect this is the only 
#-Bound, the front $ being unknown there. 
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2. jh (front-open-surd) is sometimes called the " palatal- 
guttural." It stands after the front (palatal) vowels (i. e., after 
all vowels except a, o, u), including the diphthongs, at ei f eu ait, 
and always in the suffix -&itn. Ex.: 3$, eud?, Stiver, m5d}te, fetd)h 

3. The sonants corresponding to kh and jh are <^ and,/; 
gr/i stands after back vowels, j after front vowels and initially. 
Ex. : 2Boge, 3w ; 3^gc, SMege, liigen, \t, Jaflen, fcoge. But ^A for 
g (back-shut-sonant) in this position, though very common, is 
not classical. 

4. In the alphabet these four sounds are represented as follows : 

kh by dj after back vowels, as above ; by final g in N. G. after back 
vowels, not counting consonant suffixes, e. g. t Za$, Bug, bogft, ttagt, 3agb. 
See $t, 383. 

jA by $ after front vowels and consonants ; always in H$etl no matter 
what precede. Ex. : £i$t, fturdje, (Stord), ^Kab^en, 2Jtoma$en, leudjten, eudj, 
9Wol$, SWUdj. See <$$, 383. Also by g final or at the end of a syllable in 
N. G. after front vowels and consonants, not counting consonant suffixes. 
(Efftg, ttottig, liigfy liegt, fegnem legfh Also by initial $ in foreign words 
before front vowels, e. g., <E$emt'e, Stye'rub, (E&iru'rg. See also 383. Do 
not confound this sound with H + j ( = y) in Eng. huge, hue. 

gh by medial $ after back vowels, e. g., Sage, SSogen. See sub 3. 

j by medial g after front vowels, liegen, 3euge, gutter. But this sound 
of g is provincial even in N. G. and the "hard" one (= shut, stop) is 
preferable. 

Regularly by j initial. In N. G. a strong friction (buzz) is heard as in 
Eng. ye, yew. Ex.: 3da,er, Jung. S. G. ,; is a mere i, jc = ie % jung = iung. 
The latter is, no doubt, the better pronunciation. I have heard even a 
regular Eng. ,; (= dzh) in Bremen. 

5. Sweet, I believe, was the first to notice a slight labial element after 
d) when preceded by u and an, indicated by «\ Hence au$ = aokhw. 
See 378. 

377. r (point-open-sonant) is the classical t of M. and 
S. GL Eng. r is rather "blade" (dorsal) than "point." 

Popularly speaking, Eng. r is " rolled," G. r is trilled. The effect 
upon the ear is very different in the two r's, though their articulation is 
not so dissimilar. See Sweet, § 109 and p. 134. 
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378. 8, z, sh, zh (blade and blade-point) form a group of 
" sibilants " closely related to each other and to Eng. th, dh 
(point-teeth). They are very much alike in Eng. and G., and 
no description is needed to acquire the German. (For the 
different varieties see Sievers* Phonetik, § 15, 2, and Sweet's 
Hdbk., p. 39.) The N. G. sounds are more forward than the 
S. G. and Eng. Eng. th is farthest forward (point-teeth), then 
s, and then sh, on the palate. In th the current of air passes 
over the " point " (tip of the tongue), in s over the " blade " 
which is back of the point, and in sh over blade and point, 
presenting more tongue-surface. In the G. sounds a slight 
labialization is noticeable, marked by Sweet shw. It consists 
in a slight contraction of the mouth corners. 

1. s (blade-surd) is represented by various letters of the 
alphabet (except in N. G.), viz., by f, $, jj, jf. Ex.: foil, $au$ f 
glufj, SBaffer* 

2. z (blade-sonant) by medial and initial f, peculiar to N. G., 
as in lefen, rafen. Initial f begins surd, marked by Sweet s A , as 
in s A ol, but ends sonant. The standard is hardly fixed in 
favor of s or z. See 391, 4. 

3. sh (blade-point-surd) by fd) and f in the initial ft, fp of 
S. and M. G., as in ©flange, ©dtfnfen, »afd)en, ©tabt, ©prac^e. 
The first word would be = shwlaqe. By d) in foreign words, 
S^ampa'gner, Styfa'ne. See 375, 4. On ft \p also 389, 4. 

4. zh (blade-point-sonant) occurs only in foreign words; 
by 9 in Sfearge, ®age, 3>age, 2ofle, ©ensfcarm. = \ in 3ournal. In 
iotttal J = j and frequently J in Soumal = dzh, Eng. j. Com- 
pare Eng. azure, crosier, glacier. 

379. bh (lip-sonant) is the S. and M. G. m, pronounced 
with the lips only. Blow to cool which would be surd bh and 
then intonate the breath (Sweet, p. 41). Do not confound 
with Eng. w, in which the back of the tongas \& ra&&&TO&. 
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the cheeks are narrowed. S. G. tt> is less consonantal than 
Eng. w. 

380. f (lip-teeth-surd), v (lip-teeth-sonant). The above 
sounds are " labio-labial." These are labio-dental. The pas- 
sage is formed by the lower lip and upper teeth. 

1. f is represented by f, », as in £afer, faul, ©cla&e, gre&el, 
9letD ; $afffo, gflrfoje; by pt) in foreign words : $t)tlologie. For 
pf see 389, 1. 

2. v is represented by m in N. G., like Eng. and Fr. v but 
less energetically buzzed. Ex.: SBagen, iom, ©Aroejler. After 
f#, however, tt is often made labio-labial in N. G., as well as 
in M. and S. G. The pronunciation of to as bh or v between 
vowels is hardly classical, for instance, grml = freoel or 
frebhel. By initial t> in foreign words, as in Safa'na, Safe, 
Se^t'fel, ner*i>'$. 

381. German 1/ t, fc>, n differ somewhat from the Eng. The place or 
contact (on the palate) in the G. sounds is much more forward than in 
the Eng. and the " point " of the tongue is used in the former while the 
"blade" is used in the latter. Eng. "well" is the shibboleth of the 
German speaking Eng., and G. »ti>o$l" that of the Englishman speaking 
German. The difference should be thoroughly appreciated by all who 
wish to speak " pure " German. 

1. 1 (point-divided) is represented by I, as in 2td)t, gad, W% 
gaiter. 

German U is peculiarly hard. Practise upon SBefle, SBaHe, $atte, SBofle. 
See 376. 

Shut Consonants ob Stops. 

382. Next comes a group of sounds in which there is a 
complete closure of the mouth-channel. When the closure 
ib opened an explosion takes place, hence their name " explo- 
sives." " Stops " is a less pedantic name. When the closure 
is far back, formed by the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate, we get the back-stops k, g, called also not so well " gut- 
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tural " and "palatal." When the closure is forward, formed 
by the point of the tongue and the teeth, gums, or palate, as 
the case may be, we have the point-stops t> d, called also 
"denial 99 or "lingual" or "alveolar" If the closure is made 
by the lips, we have the lip-stops or "labials." The great 
difference between G. and Eng. stops, particularly the surd 
ones, lies in the more energetic closure and explosion of the 
GL, amounting almost to an H (aspiration). 

383. 1. k (back-shut-surd) is represented by f, as in Stafy, 
fatf, Aragen; by d): a, before $ (in the same stem); 6, in foreign 
words before back vowels. Ex.: a. gud)$, fed)3, 33ud)$battm, 
tt>a$fen ; but mad) [am. b. Sfyara'cter, Sfyaoa, Sclera. But see 
375, 4; 378, 3. Also by d, tit, with prolonged closure: Suit, 
3imi(ffei)ren. By final g in S. G. and according to the standard 
pronunciation. See 375, 4; 385, 3; 20. 

This 9 is not strongly exploded, has no aspiration, and is called with 
final t) and b by German phonetists "tordose media" by the people 
" hard " f>, b. To English speakers it seems absurd to speak of a " surd " 
or " hard " b. We would call these sounds p, t, k ; i. e. surd stops, unas- 
pirated, slightly exploded. 

a. Also by final g preceded by n f but only in N. G., as in tong, jung. 
See 386, 1. 

2. g (back-shut sonant) is represented by g initial and when 
doubled, as in ge^ett, fagen, argent, Baggern, Sgge. See 375, 4. 

384. 1. t (point-shut-surd) is represented by t, tt, as in 
SBette, {jeute, Sante, £ut ; by ttj, as in Zbat, $6al, formerly very 
common finally, as in 9Rutl), ^eirot^, £etmatt). which are now 
spelt without $♦ Also by t> final, as in Sot), flefd)eti>, flnt), Stltto, 
£imted)en. See 385, 3. By tt only in ©tatt and its deriva- 
tives, but formerly more frequent, as in tofct, Srofct, gefdjetfct, 
Srntte, which are now spelt tot, 33rot, etc. 

2. d (point-shut-sonant) is represented by fc initial and 
medial, as in banfen, fcer, ©ofcen, Jttefoer, SBitfoer* 



. j 
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385. 1. p (lip-shut-surd) is represented by p, pp (see 382, 
but Eng. p before vowels is often as strongly aspirated, e. g., 
pound, par, pat. Ex. : $ufoer, tyxafyt, fyavipt, Stappt, Stolen. 
Also by 6 final, as in Xiefc, gafc, He6, §o&, tjo&jt, »eM, lieb^t* See 
sub 3. 

2. b (lip-shut-sonant) is represented by medial and initial K 
For final fc see sub 3. Ex.: 33ofe, 23ufce, SWe, frafcbeln. 

3. Final b, fc are therefore pronounced t, p all over Germany, and g as 
k according to the standard pronunciation, but not in N. G. See 383, 1. 
For g after n see 383, 1, a. 

4. Before tv fc, g* pronounced as surd stops, the liquids If n, m are short, 
and not long as in English. Pronounce ttnlb therefore nearly with the It 
of Eng. wilt, unb with the nd of hunt, not of hound, wild. 

Nasals. 

386. The nasals are also " shut " consonants, but they are 
not stops (with explosion). The air passes through the nose, 
and we distinguish them according to the place of contact. 

q is the " back-nasal-sonant " common to Eng. and G., as 
in Eng. bring, G. fcrtnge, flnge. 

1. q is represented by n before f, before g in N. G., and by 
medial ng. Ex. : £ranf, SBinf, bange, lange, ginger. Final ng is 
q according to the standard, e. </., ©efang, $ing. For N. G. 
final ng see 383, 1. Also by n of en, in, on, an, ent final in for- 
eign words, as in Dau^in, klancieren, Stoancement, Sscafcron, 
©onfcon. 

This is an unsuccessful attempt of Germans at pronouncing the 
French nasal vowels, which are not at all identical with q ; q does not 
exist in French. Though incorrect, this sound is given by the educated 
classes and by the stage. 

387. n is the " point-nasal" (half-dental). For Eng. and 
G. n, see 381. n is represented by n, nn as generally written, 
except where it becomes either guttural or labial by the prox- 
imity of guttural and labial consonants. (See 386.) Ex.: 
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fettHen, £onfc, @ptrote, Siinbel, mancfye, £imd)e, feotjnen, £$rort, feanfcten 
= vantn. 

388. m, the lip-nasal, is identical in Eng. and G. It is 
represented by m, mm: 5Rmtf>, ©timme, warm ; also by en after 
6 and p, as in pumpen =zpumpm, Sreppen = trepm. 

1. In untaught pronunciation not influenced by the letter, n is also 
pronounced as m before f, as in fanft, funf, $anf, Bufunft, Bunft. Over- 
precise speakers pronounce as two full syllables words like Met'fcen, Sum- 
pen, fftvbeiv jln^gen, etc., but persons speaking naturally pronounce as 
stated above. 

Compound Consonants. 

389. These are composed of single sounds already de- 
scribed, bat some of them seem to call for special mention. 
Their elements are closely joined together without any glide. 

1. pf is composed of p and f, and is always represented by 
pf, as in $ftrjI4, Ramp], ^arpfen, ©umpf. But this pf is not pro- 
nounced except by a special effort The current and " natu- 
ral " pf is composed of a lip-teeth-stop and f . (This was first 
noticed by Sievers and Sweet.) The first element being formed 
by lower lip and teeth instead of by lower and upper lips, as in 
a real lip-stop. Final pf is in N. G. commonly made into f, 
but it is not to be imitated. 

2. ks is composed of the surd back-shut and the surd 
blade-open, as in Eng. Represented by r, as in 2lrt, Seyt, 9tite, 
2Me*ant>er ; also by d)$ and d)f, if of the same stem, as in 2Bad)$, 
Ddtfen. See 383, 1. 

3. ts is composed of the surd t (point-shut) and s the surd 
blade-open. Represented by 3, as in 3unfle, 3**1* ^Beijen, SSargc ; 
by ty, as in ©prit^en, fd)»ifcen, $afee ; by c in foreign words before 
front vowels, as in 2lcce'nt, Ktot'l, Sftecenfe'nt, Soliba't, etc.; by t in 
foreign words before i, as in $atte'nt, 9latio'n, etc. 
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4. G. ts differs from Eng. ts in cats, hats in this respect . in G ts 8 is 
long, in Eng. ts t is long. In ft = sht and fp — shp (see 378. 3) the first 
element is also short. In "natural" pronunciation final \ in N, G. is 
made into 3 after n, rarely after r and I ; so that ganj becomes ®an$, 
©djtoanj > <5$ti>and. But this is not classical. 

5. Though there are doubled letters, both vowels and consonants, 
there are no doubled sounds. Double vowels denote one long vowel, as 
in <Saal t <5taat, 3Roo$, and double consonants are long energetic conso- 
nants, as in SBette, fyaffen, Sreppe, jerren, Xreffer, Sonne, aEe. But the conso- 
nants are not always long and short in G. in the same places where they 
are so in Eng. See, for instance, 385, 4. Final consonants are short in 
German. Compare SWctmt, tt>o$l, $ut with Eng. man, well, hut The 
Eng. sonant stops d, g, b are very long and their sonancy is very em- 
phatic. This is not so in German. Compare (Sftbe — ebb, (£gge — dagger, 
etc. 

ON A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

390. While Germans have a common literary language, 
they have not a common spoken language. German cannot 
boast of such authorities in pronunciation as French has in 
Paris, in the French Academy and in the Theatre Francais. 
Provincialism, so strong in German politics and other institu- 
tions, is particularly strong in pronunciation. All sections of 
the country readily acknowledge the " Schriftsprache" as the 
common language of the country, but in pronouncing the 
same they claim the utmost liberty. 

1. One can hear professors of the German language at the universities 
speaking in the purest dialect pronunciation ; so one can, preachers in 
the churches and representatives in the state-legislatures and in the 

*9Md)3tag." 

2. The great authors of the classical period, Leasing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Klopstock, etc. , pronounced the literary language with strong dialect 
coloring. One of Lessing's favorite phrases was : „(£$ fommt bod) ntd)t$ 
bet bet fyerauS," which he is said to have pronounced „ 1 3 fijmmt bo<$ nijtytftpei 
? rau$." Goethe was called " Gete" by them. Compare Goethe's defence 
of dialect in „%xl§ metnem Seben" (Hart's Goethe's Prose, p. 19-20). 
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3. To dialect pronunciation are mostly due such bad rhymes as : Ceuie x 
SBcitc; f<$ito : ge$n; frfij : nie; $ity 1 : <See; feme : ©e$ome; which occur in 
their poems. Platen, Riickert, and Bodenstedt carefully avoid these 
rhymes. In families of culture in Cologne you hear dit and dot for bied 
and ba$. In Bremen are still families who take pride in having the 
children learn the L. G. dialect first. 

4. In Hanover, both in the city and in the surrounding districts of the 
province, the pronunciation is generally considered classical, and yet 
Hanoverian has three strong provincialisms : 1, % fp, which most Ger- 
mans pronounce fd)t, fd)p ; 2, they pronounce the sonant stop g as the 
spirant, while it should be pronounced as a surd stop just what all Ger- 
mans make of b and b ; 3, in the city itself a is made almost into long a. 

391. The only institution that claims to have a standard 
and tries to come up to it is the stage. The best theatres of 
Germany and the better actors, followed by a very small num- 
ber of the cultured, strive after a dialect-free pronunciation. 
The standard set up by them decides the disputed points as 
follows : 

1. Initial ft, fp are to be pronounced fd)t, f<$J>. See 24. 

2. Final $ is surd except after n (386, 1), but see the Pre- 
face : 33erg berc, 2Ceg wee, Uegt lict. 

3. Pronounce r trilled, not uvular or guttural, as in North 
Germany and in the larger cities. 

4. North and Middle Germans pronounce initial f and f be- 
tween vowels as sonants ; the standard is not quite settled, 
but will probably come to sonant f. 

5. The rounded vowel should be fully rounded. The ex- 
treme N. G. pronounces u, o, it (short) in #agefcutte, hmm\ 
$iitte too much like Eng. but, come, hut. The extreme S. G. 
likes to unround it > i, & > e. 

6. Sag, 3*18, $kfl have long vowels, = tac, ztic, wee. See 
sub 2; also 488, 2, b. 

7. The lip-teeth tt> and not the S. G. labio-labial bh has the 
preference. 
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392. 1. But it is possible to have a dialect-free pronunciation and 
yet have dialect-accent, i. e., " intonation," " modulation of voice." Very 
pronounced are, e. g. , the " accents " of Berlin, Vienna, Bavaria (Miinchen), 
Saxony, which can be distinguished without much difficulty even in a 
good pronunciation. The stage favors the North German " accent/' par- 
ticularly the Hanoverian, and this is at bottom what is meant by saying 
the Hanoverian is the best pronunciation. 

2. There is another reason, however, why the N. G. pronunciation is 
"purer," as it is generally called, than S. G. The Low German dialects 
are farther removed from the classical language than the High German. 
The contrast is felt more in North Germany than in South Germany. 
The school and the educated make a stronger effort to acquire the stan- 
dard pronunciation as far as there is any. The N. G. is more influenced 
by, and has a higher respect for, the written language. He pronounces 
according to the letter before him. Compare, for instance, fc and $* 
which the Saxon calls a " soft fc " and a "hard fc." 

3. Another reason for the purity of N. G. lies also in the political and 
intellectual predominance of the Northern half of Germany for nearly 
two hundred years. The speakers of S. G. dialects are divided between 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. The modern theatre also developed 
earlier in N. Germany than in S. Germany. 

4. The Swiss too can speak dialect-free German when conversing 
with strangers, of whom they of course see a great many. They make 
then a special effort to drop their dialect, which is nearly as far removed 
from the written language as is a Low German dialect. 

5. One thing is surprising, viz., that the excellent G. school-system 
has not more power to spread a common spoken language. It is true, 
the school does modify the dialect, but when the child has left school, its 
language relapses, as a rule, into pure dialect. 



SOME PHONETIC LAWS, LIKE ABLAUT, UMLAUT, 
GRIMM'S AND VERNERS LAWS, ETC 

Ablaut. 

393. Ablaut is the gradation of vowels, both in stem and 
suffix, under the influence of accent. The vowels vary within 
certain series of related vowels called ablaut-series. 
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The ablaut of suffix-vowels, e. g., of case-suffixes, is difficult to determine even for 
bo early a period as O. H. G. or Ags. We shall speak only of the stem-vowel-ablaut. 

The phenomenon of ablaut appears in all the I. B. languages and is characteristic 
of the Teutonic languages, only in so far as a very large system of verb-inflection has 
been developed. On the Greek ablaut, see Amer. Journ. of Phil . vol. L, No. 8, p. 
281—, an article by Bloomfleld. 

394. Osthoff and Brugman have the credit of establishing as 
many as four grades or stages of ablaut, viz., hochstufe, strong 
and weak; tiefslufe, strong and weak, which may be called in 
Eng. strong, medium, weak, zero. They do not appear in every 
series. But the second has them all, viz., "au" strong; "eu — iu" 
medium; "4" weak; "u" zero. The first two stand under the 
strong accent; the third under the secondary, the last in the 
unaccented syllable. 

Why there should be a difference of vowel under the strong accent is not clear, but 
the fact of two grades is undeniable. 

1. For the I. E or Parent-speech- period three series have been recon- 
structed with tolerable certainty and there are traces of several more. 
But the exact quality of the vowels can hardly be determined, o of the 
first I. E. series was probably unrounded, and more a than o, see 469. 

1. e— o, G. T. e, i — a, appears in I. to V. 

2. a— 5, G. T. a— 6, in VI., see 469, 4. 

3. e — 6, O. H. G. a— uo, in G. tat, Xfyat — tuon, tyutt. 

We give the Germanic series in Braune's order. (See his Gothic grammar, followed 
also by Sievere in his Ags. and Paul in his M. H. G. grammar.) 

395. * I. Ablaut-series. 

*1 2 3 4 

strong, medium, weak. zero, 

G. T. ai ei 1 i 

O. H. G. ai, ei, & i i, e 

N.H. G. ei(ie,t),e et i (ic), e, e. 

Compare Gr. ireTroifla, irei0o>, KAt/ial, ire'irttyiev ; ot/uo?, el/xi, ipcttu, ifitv, lis the zero 

stage, because the first element of the diphthong, e— o, has disappeared, while the 
second, the consonant element of the falling diphthong, has become a vowel. 

* The figures I., II., etc., always refer to the ablaut-series : the figures 1, 2, 3, 4 refer 
to the ablaut stage. 
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Ex. : 1, Wren, le^ren, < laisjan, to teach ; leva, £c$rc, + Ags. 18/r, Eng. 
lore ; Ceiflen + last (Kluge) ; pret. sg. of strong verbs of 01. 1. 2 and 3, 
pres. of verbs of 01. 1. 4, £ifi, lernen, with the words of 1, from the same 

Vlxs. x represents the vowel that is to appear according to accent and 
is an unknown quantity in the root. 1, jetgen, 3etgefUtger; 2 and 3, jetyen; 

4, gejiefyen, aerjityen, all from a Vdxc. Compare L. dicere. Notice the 
Eng. cognates show in 1, a, 5 : ladder, wrote, last, lore, loaf; in 2 and 3 : 
i, rise, smite ; in 4, i : risen, smitten, list. 

396. II. Ablaut-series. 

19 8 4 

G. T. an eu A u 

O. H. G. ou, 6 iu, eo, io ft u, 6 

N. H. G. o, 5 te, eu au u, 5, 8. 

All fotir grades still apparent in German, ft bears the same relation to fin, an as I 
to Si, ai. See above. Compare x e F*», x°F»?» x°M«>?, xvrfc. 



Ex.: From the Vlxk : l,2o$e, flame. 2, Cldjt < Heht,Uvi%ttn, + light. 

4, 2udj$ + lynx(¥). From a Vklu : 2, Seumunb. 8, laut < M4H + loud ; 
4, Subfclg, Cutyer, Gr. «Avr6f, L. incl&tus. Again, 2, fte<$ + sick, <5tu$t, 
and 4, @u<$t. See the strong verbs of CI. II. < Vb'xd' : 1, bot pret. of 
bletein 2, bteten, ©ebiet. 4, Bote, ©ebot, Buttcl + beadle. Eng. bid repre- 
sents older beodan U. and biddan V. The corresponding Eng. vowels are 
very irregular. 

397. m. Ablaut-series. 

1 8 8,4 

G. T. a e, i u before r, 1, m, n 

German a, e (umlaut) e, t it, o. 

As to 3 and 4, see 459, 3, a. The roots all end in r, 1, m, n + cons. 

Ex. : See the strong verbs of 01. III. From the root of tttnbcn, »<mb, 
gcttunben, + wind : 1, trie Want), fcenben < *wandjan, + Eng. wend, genxmbt, 
toanbern + wander, etc. 2, trie SGBuibe, SBinbeL < Germanic Vbxrg. 
1, barg pret. sg. 2, 93erg, ©ebirge, bergen. 3, 4, S3urg, + burgh, borough, 
to burrow. 33urger, Surge, borgen + borrow(?). Also + bury. Correspond- 
ing Eng. vowels in verbs before nasals are i in 2, a in 1, xi in 4, e.g., spin, 
span, spun. In nouns, etc., they are quite irregular, but generally also 
e or i, a, u, o. 
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398. IV. Ablaut-series. 

12 3,4 

G. T. ft, A © u 

O. H. G. a, & e, i u, o 

N.H.G. ft e, *, te, i u, ii, 5, 5. 

The roots end in a single liquid or nasal, or these stand before the vowels. e\ ft are 
not yet explained. 

Ex. : Verbs of CI. IV., ftctyten, fto$l, gcfiojien. 1, $)tcbfto$I. < Vdxm. 

1, jaftrt, acumen + tame. 2, gejicmen. 8, 4, Bunft. < Vb'xr. 1, bie SBabre, 
+ bier, barrow(?), fldj gebatyren, bie ©ebdrbe, -bar. 2, gebaren + bear, Qtimer < 
etn-ber t 3uber < ewiber (see Kluge). 3, 4, btc S3urbc + burthen, btc (Ueburt 
+ birth, btc ©ebfi$r(?), gebufyrtidj. Eng. cognates show generally ea, 5, 
e. g., bear, bore. 

399. V. Ablaut-series. 



G.T. 


l 
a, & 


2,3,4 

e 


0. H.G. 


&, a 


e, i 


N. H. G. 


a,ff 


e, I, t, ie 



Only two grades. The roots end in a single consonant, not a liquid or nasal. 



Ex. : Verbs of CI. V. < Germanic Vgxb 1, gab, ©abc. 2, 3, 4, 
geben, gcgeben, bu giebft, bie and bad ©ift. Eng. vowels the same, + give, 
gave, gift. 

400. VI. Ablaut-series. 





i 


2,3 


4 


G.T. 


6 


8(0?) 


U 


0. H. G. 


uo 


a, e 


u 


N. H.G. 


it, il 


a, e (umlaut) 


fi, u 



4 Not in the past part., only in nouns. A difficult series. 



Ex. : Verbs of CI. VI. < Vpxr. 1, fufyr, fityren. 2, 3, fa$rcn, bit gafyrt. 
4, bie fturt + ford. < VmxI. 1, M. H. G. mwtf (now mablte). 2, 3, 
marten, 3Re$l + meal, malmett, Waiter. 4, SWityle + mill, Gutter, 5WuD, WlauU 
toitrf + mole, by popular etymology < moltwurf + mould-warp. 
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Umlaut. 

401. Umlaut is the modification of an accented vowel by 
an i (j) in the next syllable. See 362. 

1. By it a, o, u become sounds lying nearer to i. In other words, back and mixed 
vowels become more like front vowels through the influence of front vowels. The 
tongue-position of back and mixed vowels changes to " front," while the rest of the 
articulation remains the same. This "fronting" is called by the Germans "mouil- 
lierung," i.e., palatalization. Sievers' theory is that the intervening consonants were 
first affected and then the immediately preceding vowel. Such palatalized consonants 
are the Fr. 1 and n still in "feuUle " < folium^ Espagne < Hispania. 

2. To understand umlaut we must go back to a period in which i (j) 
was still tolerably intact as in O. H. G. But there was only one umlaut 
marked in that period, viz., that of a and its sign was e just like the 
original e now distinguished by " = e\ In M. H. G. the umlaut of the 
other vowels appears and is unfortunately very irregularly represented. 
Sievers supposes that the consonants were already palatalized in O. H. G. 
and that they imparted their change to the vowel in M. H. G. But it is 
also very likely that the vowels were already palatalized in O. H. G., 
only the alphabet was not sufficient to show the change. 

Ex. : lamp—lembvr, Cdtmner; gdbi > gaebe > gdbc, pret. sbj. ; gast — 
gasti > geste, ©djle; *ali-lantjo > eU-lenti > eUende> etenb, unfortunate 
because in an "other country;" seSni > schoene > fa)8n; angil > (gngel; 
b6si > bofc etc. 

402. The extent of this phenomenon varies with the period and the dialect. Certain 
consonants have prevented umlaut. But we cannot enter upon a further discussion. 
Compare gebulbtg, geaofttg. By umlaut, then, a > &, c; o (*) > 6 (*) ; u > u (*) ; an > 
&u, eu, but this only seemingly in cases where ou < 11, since 11 passed into 11 (iu) and this 
into eu, &u, according to 488, 5. 

1. While in German umlaut is still a living factor, it is dead in Eng. and has been 
for some 8-900 years. Eng. only has isolated forms with umlaut, e. g., mouse— mice, 
cow— kine, etc., that belong to no system of inflection or derivation in which umlaut 
serves as the expression of a function or meaning. We call the above examples " ir- 
regular " plurals. 

2. There is no such thing as " rtlckumlaut " = "umlaut reversed," as the old gram- 
marians called it. e.g., in benfen, ba$te, geba$t. See 454, 8. 

Interchanges of Vowels: e — i, te; no Umlaut — Umlaut; 

u — o ; te — eu* 

403. c — i (ic). 1, where e is original, that is G. T. and 
I. E. e. e passed into i before i (j) standing in the unac- 
cented syllable, a process exactly analogous to umlaut; e > i 
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also before a nasal belonging to the some syllable, generally 
before nasal + cons. The physiological reason for the latter 
change is not clear. 

Ex.: The present of CI. III., IV., V., see also the 0. H. G. paradigm. 
The first p. sg. nimu may be due to analogy, but in O. H. G. and Ags. 
e > i also before u and it may therefore be a phonetic transition, ftfcen, 
Hegett, bitten have i all through, see 467, 1 , but <Seffel < se^al. 8elb— ©efllfce 
<gifildi. red)t — ridjten < *rihtjon, + L. rectus, gcbcr — ©ejieber; fern — 
flrn < firni. Verbs of III. CI.; ftnben, fa)tt>immen. ©eben— GHfk < gifti. 

2, i is original, but passed into e before a, e, o in the next 
syllable or if the word ended in a consonant, i remained 
before i (j) and before w. 

The cases of i > S are not numerous. It is a High German and Old Saxon peculiar- 
ity. Eng. has still i. This is still called 93 reeling after Grimm. 

Ex.: feci — erquitfen + quick, quicken; leben + live, fleben + cleave, 
fd>n>eben belong to ablauts. I. with the zero grade. #ertt>efen, to decompose, 
compare L. virus, Skr. wish-am. Seber + liver. $Ped) + Eng. pitch < 
L.pic-s. ©teg < same root as fletgen I.; 2Be<$fel — + Lat. vic-es. er < 
vr, + Lat. is. 

404. Umlaut — no umlaut. 

Ex. : Verbs of VI. and VII. CL, but in the latter mostly by analogy, 
e. g. , faru, ferst y fert — fa^re, fctyrfl, fafcrt. 21U — (Eltern < eUiron. Comp. 
+ elders. STbel < adal — cbel < ediM. Comp. + Ethel. Very numer- 
ous and the umlaut often more or less hidden. 

405. tt — 0* In the stem-syllable u is always the older and 
passed into o before a, e, o. It was preserved like i before 
i (j), w and a nasal belonging to the same syllable. 

This process is also one of assimilation similar to umlaut, called "" brechung'" by 
the older grammarians. 

Ex.: See verbs of CI. II., III., IV. in the past part, and compare with 
them the pret. pi. and nouns from the same stem, e.g., flrtudjt, 3udjt, 2)er* 
tntttft, Bunft* <Soflte < sedtia — <Sd>ulb; $olb — $ulb < huldi; ^o^l — ^>uttc, 
$ < |/kxl. ©olb — ©ulben (a coin), but gotten + golden by analogy ; S3ote 
— S3iittel < butil. The transition before nasals is quite modern and M. G. 
Comp. ©orate < sunna ; ©ommer < sumer : @o$n < sunu ; past part, of IIL 
Before n + cons, (not n) u remains now, gefunben, SBunb, gefunfen, SfafuttfL 
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406. ie (io) — ctt (iu). iu being levelled away and te stand- 
ing for both io and iu, this interchange is not common now. 
Both iu and io < G. T. eu. eu > iu before i (j) and w, but 
> eo before a, e, o; and later eo > io > ie, ie* The process 
is e > i and u > o in the same diphthong. 

Ex. : Ablauts, and CI. II., see 124, Remark. 2Ba$ ba freurf)t unb fleugt 
(Sch.). Hctcn — S3eute (?), SBeutel (?). 

Grimm's Law or the "shifting of mutes," Sautoerfdjtefomg* 

407. It concerns the so-called "mutes/' b, p, f; d, t, th; g, 
k, ch, media, tenuis, aspirata. This law was discovered by 
Bask, but first fully stated by Jacob Grimm. It includes two 
great shiftings, the first prehistoric, that is, General Teutonic 
or Germanic; the second, historical or German. The first is a 
peculiarity of the whole group and shared to very nearly the 
same extent by every member of the group; the second is a 
peculiarity of the German dialects proper, is partial both as 
to the number of sounds and of dialects affected. We very 
briefly represent the first shifting. See the author's article 
in the Amer. Jour, of Phil., vol. I., for a fuller account Let 
y represent the sonant stops, z the surd ones and x the so- 
called " aspirate," which represents various sounds. The fol- 
lowing formulas will be of use. G. is added now merely for 
illustration. 





Parent-speech, I. £. 


G.T. 




G. 


L 


x > 


y 


> 


Z 


n. 


y > 


z 


> 


X 


m. 


z > 


X 


> 


y 



Notice I. E. is the oldest stage of the language reconstructed from the various L E. 
dialects. Ton can substitute for I. E. any language but the Teutonic, provided you 
make allowance for any changes in that particular language, e. g., d' has become f or d 
in Latin. By General Teutonic or Germanic is meant that stage which is reconstructed 
from all the Teutonic dialects. By G. we mean the written language of Germany ; H. G. 
means South and Middle as opposed to Low German. 
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Substitute in each formula the labials, dentals, etc. 

408. Form. I. 1. x = d\ I. E. d' = d + sonant aspiration 
(Ellis), " sonant affricate," this d' through G. T. dh (sonant 
spirant) > d > H. G. t, but dh remains in Go. and Scand., e.g., 
I. E. * d'ur-, Gx. #*q(*, lu fares, > G. T. * dur-, Eng. door > 
G. S$or — Zfyiix, doublets. 

2. x = b\ I. E. b' > G. T. bh, b > G. b, e. g„ I. E. Vb^ 
ablauts. II., Gr. nv&- > G. T. Vbxd, Eng. bid > G. fcteten, bot, 
geboten. No German shifting of b > p therefore. 

3. x = g» I. E. g"_> G. T. gh, g > G. g, e. g„ < Vg 5 ^ 
(Skr. Vhb > G. T. Vgu-), *gud-, Eng. God > G. ©ott, "the 
being invoked " (see Kluge). No German shifting of g>k. 

4. x = g* 2 , the second series of gutturals, the "labialized " > 
G. T. g, gw (w) if medial, > G. g, or zero if medial, e. g., 
I. E. * aruf 2 , L. anguslus > G. T. angu-, Go. aggvms > G. ettfle 
< angi < * angwjo. L E. * g^ostis, L. hostis > G. T. ghost, 
gasl, + Eng. guest > G. ©afh 

409. Form. II. x in G., see later. 

1. y = d. I. E. d > G. T. t, Eng. t. Vdxnt, to eat, I. E. 
dont-, L. dents > G. T. tunth-, Eng. tooth > Scfyn, < zand. 
Before d the vowel has disappeared by apocope. The form 
is participial = "the eater" (Kluge). Comp. L. edere > 
Eng. eat > G. ejfen. 

2. y = b. I. E. b is very rare and examples doubtful. 

3. y = g 1 ,gf. LKg^G.T. k = G.k. < VgS, Jj.gelare 
> G. T. * kdd, Eng. cold, cool + GL foft, Wt ablauts. VI. 

I. E. g 2 > G. T. kw, k = G. f , qu, e. g., < vVxra, ^. venio « 
* gvemio)> G. T. queman, Eng. come, + G. fommen, adj. fcequem. 
The phonetic change of y > z consists in the loss of sonancy. 

410. Form. DI. x = G. T.'surd spirant, I. E. z = unaspi- 
rated surd stop. 
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l,z = LE.t t through the transition stage t' = t + surd 
aspiration > G. T. th > H. and L. G. d, e. g. y L. tertius > 
G. T. thridj-, Eng. third, > Wtte. 

2. z = p. L E. p > G.T. f, bilabial, Eng. f > G. f: L.pisc-13 

> G. T. fisk-os > gtfd), + Eng. fish. 

3. z = k 1 ,k 2 . I.E.k*>G.T. h, kh, > G. $, d), Ex. : L. 
pecus > G. T.fehu, Eng. fee, > Stdj. I. E. k* > G. T. hw, h, 
Eng. wh, > G. », zero = silent $♦ L. seqw-or > G. T. sehunin 

> jtyro, + Eng. see. L. quia, quod > G. T. hw$r 9 hivat + Eng. 
who, what, > G. totx, »<*$♦ 

Verner's Law. 

411. After the first shifting and when the accent was not yet 
limited to the root-syllable (see 420, 2) a new phenomenon ap- 
peared, viz., Verner's Law or the " shifting of spirants." The 
G. T. surd spirants th, kh, f, s became sonant spirants and 
later sonant stops, when the immediately preceding vowel was 
unaccented. This affects only form. HL, but the transition 
of sonant spirants into sonant stops is identical with the tran- 
sition of the sonant spirants which sprang < sonant affricate 
according to form. I. See 408. Hence there is an inter- 
change of the following consonants: th — dh, d which became 
G. t; f — bh, b; kh, khw — gh, ghw, g, w; s — z, r. See 416. 

As to accent, see 420. Students who know Greek can 
generally go by the Greek accent, which is often still the I. E. 

Ex. : Or. naTTJp, G. T. fathor > fadhar (Go.) > fddar (Ags.) > G. 
Stater, M. Eng. has again dh (through Norse influence ?), but L. flrdter, 
G. T. brother, Eng. brother > G. 95 ruber according to form. IIL G. T. 
Uthon, laith, but pi. lidhon-, part, lidhan-, Eng. loathe, > G. leibett (litt by 
levelling), gelitten. L. sequor, G. T. 8$hwan, sahw, sfyvnm-, sggwan-, 
O. S. sehan, sah, sdimim, gisewan, Eng. see, saw, seen (levelling) > G. 
fe^ettf fa^y gefe^en (leveUing, $ silent). G. T. w&an, was, werum-,w&an- > 
Eng. was — were > G. war (levelling), nxtren, gewefen (levelling). Com- 
pare fiefen — fo$ (for, levelling) — geforen. 
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412. In certain consonant groups the first shifting of Grimm's Law 
allows of modifications. 

1. Original st, sk, sp remain, e.g., L. vestigium + G. <Steg, ©trig; L. 
Be in poscere + G. T. sk, Eng. and G. sh, f$ in forfdjen, ttttf<$cn (see 467, 4). 
L. sp in spicere, speculum + G. fpctyen + espy, spy. 

2. Before t every dental has become s, every labial f, every 
guttural kh, cb, while t remains intact, but st can become ss by 
assimilation. Examples are very numerous. 

$)tt ttctjjt < umtt < *waid+t; L.cap-tu8 + G. -fyift (but see Eluge); 

L. nod-em + G. 9to<$t + night; 9Jto<$t + might < ^rnxg*, from which 

wag — m&gcnv ablauts. VI.; <jcti>i|j<*wid-to / a past participle < Vwxd, + 
L. vid-, + to wit, wist. The differentiation into st and ss is difficult to 
explain. KOgel ascribed it to accent, but see Kluge, P. and B. Beitrage, 
vol. VIII. A different origin has the st of fRefy SJtoft (of a ship), ©erfte, 
and a very few others, viz., < zd. For these see Eluge. See also 454, 3. 

THE GERMAN SHIFTING. 

The second or German shifting we shall treat chiefly with a view to represent Eng. 
and G. cognates. We shall not treat of every dialect separately. It must suffice to say 
that upon the extent of shifting the classification of the dialects is based. See 480. 
For a rail account, see Braune's article in P. and B. Beitr., vol. II. In fact, to Branne 
we owe the best light that has been thrown upon this difficult subject. This second 
shifting, though coming within the historic period of the language, had been much less 
understood and more misrepresented than the first shifting. The material was very 
different from that of the first shifting and the result had to be different, though Grimm 
supposed that the first stage was reached again in H. G. Nor is there room to enter 
into the chronology of the various steps, though it has been tolerably settled. The 
latest shifting, th > d, we find still going on in the 12th century, and is the most exten- 
sive of all the shirtings. Geographically the movement began in the South and the 
farther North it spread the less it grew and the later it occurred. See 480. We follow 
the order of the formulas. Where Eng. is identical with G. T., as is generally the case, 
the Eng. examples will at the same time illustrate the corresponding sounds and the 
cognates of Eng. and G. For foreign words see 492-494. 

413. Form. I. 1. G. T. d > G. t Eng. dead — G. tot ; do 

— ttyun; bed — Sett; steady — ftettfl; mother for M. Eng. moder 

— 9Rutter (see 411) ; hoard + £ort. 

a. Where Eng. d — G. b in a small number of words, there d has been 
restored in N. H. G. through L. or M. G. influence, M. H. G. showing t ; 
or the word has come from L. G. into the written langu&gge. ^jE^^sssSfc 
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— bumm; dam — Stanuttj down — Dime; "Dutch" isL. G. > Eng., while 
G. beutfd) belongs to form. III. After I and r are some cases of d — h, e.g., 
wild — ttilbj mild — ntttb; murder — 9Rorb. These are due to a change 
of Ags. th > d. Also after n, e. g. , wind — tttnben; bind — Mnben. These 
are due to a change of O. H. G. t > d. 

2. Eng. b and g = G. i and g, see 408, e. g. 9 bold — bate; 
beck — Sad) ; gold — @olt> ; garden — ©artetu For mb — mm, 
aee 490, 4. Butb and especially g have often disappeared in 
Eng. Compare hawk — £abtd)t 5 ^aupt, < hovbit, — head ; 
SUgen — rain; SBagen — wain. G. b — Eng. v, fyaben — have; 
fic&en — love, etc. 

3. G. T. bb > G. tyi: fftappt < *rqppo, G. T. rabbo-, but 
Stobe — raven, finale < * knappo^ G. T. knabbo-, but Stnatt 
— knave. Sbbc + ebb, is L. G. 

4. G. T. gg > G. *, but G. T. gg > Eng. dzh Hge). 
*viugj6, Ags. mycge, Eng. midge — G. SKiide. * hrugjo, Ags. 
krycge, Eng. ridge — G. SHiden. Eng. edge — Sde, bridge — 
Sriicle, etc. Sgge, harrow, is L. G. 

5. y = sonant stop has sprung either from I. E. x = sonant affricate according to 
form. I. or from I. B. z = sard stop > O. T. snrd spirant according to form. m. and 
Verner's Law, in both cases through a sonant spirant. Notice " affricate " is a donble 
consonant, u spirant " is a single one. The process of G. T. y > G. z is loss of sonancy 
the same as I. E. y > G. T. z. Notice that consonants were doubled, i. <?., lengthened 
before West-germanic j, w, r, 1, as the examples show, see 389, 6. 

414. Form. EL G. T. z >G. x. 1. G. T. t > G. ts (3, fc) 

and this remains when initial, after r, (, tt and when sprung 
from tt, but becomes 5 (Grimm's sign), supposed to have 
been a lisped s, and later s (f, $), see 490, 2. 

In M. H. G. this z and 8 never rhyme, hence they must have been different sounds. 
tt> ts is much later than t > ts. 

Examples exceedingly numerous : tongue — Stmge ; wart — SBarjej 
fcolt — $olj; mint — SJWtnje < L. moneta through * mtiuita; *8at#an > 
&g. set — G. fefcen ; whet — roefccn; wheat — SBeijen; sweat — fdjtotfcett; 
water — SBaflTer; hate — $ag, $affett, etc. All seeming exceptions can be 
explained in some way or other, e.g., in foreign words introduced since 
the shifting : tar — Seer < L. G.; temple — £empel < L. templum ; tun 
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— Sonne < Keltic (?). The combination tr is an exception. Compare also 
ft, kht, st, 412, 2. True — trcu ; bitter — fritter < G. T. bitr-os ; winter — 
Sutter. Winter and unter are AL H. G. hinder, under, see 413, 1, & 
Words introduced before the shifting are Germanized, e.g., plant— * 
SPflanje < L. pfanta ; tile — 3iegel < L. tegula. 

2. G. T. p > G. Jjf, which remains initially, after m, and 
when sprung from pp, but passes into f after vowels and r, L 

Ex. : Eng. path — G. 3>fab ; pea(-cock) — $Pfau < L. paw; plight — 
$Pfii#t; swamp — ©umpf (?) ; rump — SRumpf ; hop, hip — ppfen; stop — 
ftopfeai sleep — (tylafen; hope — $offen; sharp — fdjarf ; help — $elfen. 

a. Where Eng. and G. p correspond, they indicate either L. G. or other 
foreign words introduced since the shifting, e. g. , pocks — 9)o<fen; poke 

— po$en < L. G. ; pain — 3>ein < L. poena; pilgrim — JHlger < L. 
peregrinus ; pulpit — $Pult < L. pulpitum. 

3. G. T. k > G. kh, jh (dj), except initial k and doable k, 
which appears as cf. Eng. has frequently palatalized its k 
into tsh, written ch, tch. 

Ex.: Eng. like — gleic^ ; bleak — Meid)en; knuckle — tfn$d)el; knee— 
tfnte ; church — $tr$e ; cook, kitchen — $od), tfudje. Westgerm. kk — 
Eng. k — G. cf : bake, baker — botfen, SBa'rter ; waken — tteclcnj acre — 
9frfer; naked — naclt. 

a. The links between G. T. s and G. x are probably sard stop + aspirate, Bird 
stop + spirant, spirant, e. g. t k > k + H > kkh, an affricate, > kh. kkh is still S. G., 
tth is the Irish pronunciation of Eng. th. The processes are identical with those of 
L E. z >G. T. x. Bat G. x is a long consonant or an affricate, while G. T. x < L E. z 
is a single, weaker consonant. Compare the present toadjen having a long and strong 
$ with 3Ba$t ; $offen, $anf with the initial f as in fur, Bfeuer, toor. The latter cone* 
sponds to G. T. f , the former to G. T. p. See below. 

415. Form. HE. G. T. x > G. y. This shifting only took 
place in the dentals. G. T. th > G. d. Eng. thing — G. Ding ; 
that — t>a«; hearth — £erbj earth — Srfce; brother — ©ruber* 

As to extent and time of this shifting, see p. 186. The process of the shifting of the 
G. T. sard spirant under the accent > G. sonant stop, final surd stop is identical with 
that of G. T. sard spirants unaccented > G. T. sonant spirant >G. T. sonant stop in 
certain positions. For this G. T. y > G. z, see 41 1. 

1. Eng. h, gh, f correspond to G. $, d), f (to), but Eng. gh is 
often silent. 
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Ex.: Eng. floor — G. ftlur; fowl — SSogel; heart — $crj; hart — $trf<$ 
< hir^ t ; might — Wlafy; fraught, freight — ftradjt. 

2. G. T. hw, Eng. wh — G. id* Ex. : Eng. which — G. 

weld) 5 whelp — SBelf ♦ 

3. All irregularities must be explained as before, either as due to 
levelling or to foreign origin. See 414, 1. herd — $erbf, L. G., but $trte 

— shepherd according to rule ; throne — £$ron < Gr.-L. tJvronus. The 
relation of £aufenb to thousand is not cleared up. 

Eng. f — G. d), L. G. , see 493, 4. h before 1 and r has been lost in both 

languages. Comp. kXvtoc, Ags. Mild — Eng. loud, G. tout ; < Vkrx, 
ablauts II. Lat. cruor — Ags. hrea — Eng. raw, G. ro$. 

The Interchanges Bestjlting prom the Shifting op G. T. 

Spirants. See 411. 

416. Levelling has so largely done away with the results of Verner's 
law in German that what is left of them may be looked upon as isolated 
cases. They appear more in derivatives of the same stem than in the 
verb-inflection. 

1. D — t most frequent : letfcen — lift, gelitten ; leiten ; flefcen — 
fott, gefottetu f — b: barf, fciirfen, 9toti>urft — fcarben, toerfcerben (?). 
I), d» — 8* 3^ c « ($ silent), 3ufy — gejogen, ^ergog. f — r: SSer* 
Iuft, + loss — fcerlteren (levelling), fcerloren + forlorn; fiefen — 
j?ur, erloren, + choose, chose, chosen (s is due to levelling). 

417. Correspondences between Eng. and G. consonants 
outside of the shiftings. 

1. Loss of n before spirants in G. T. and later. Before 
G. T. kh as in fatyen (archaic for fangen) < *fanhan ; fcacbte < 
*danhte, + thought, etc. Ags. — Eng. also before th and f, 
where G. has preserved n. Compare: tooth — 3 a ^ n > mouth 

— SKunfc; but south — ©ifo, of L. G. origin; soft — fanft, but 
fad)t, of L. G. origin. 

2. Eng. wr — G. r x Eng. write — reljjen, ri^en j wrench — 
renlen ; wretch — Stede ; wring — rtngetu 

3. Eng. w, r, 1, m correspond to G. to, x, I, m* 
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4. For Eng. m — G. n, see 490, 5. For Eng. mb — G. 
mm, see 490, 4. 

5. Eng. s (originals) — G. s: house — £au3} sink — flnfetu 

a. Eng. x — G. r, d)S„ The phonetic value of the sign is the same in 
both languages. The sign r, borrowed from Latin, stands for $$, ft, c!$. 
Ex.: Eng. wax — G. »a<$fen ; fox — $u#$ ; axle — &<§fe; box — SBihfcfe 
< Gr. nvfis; box — S5u<$S&aum < L. buxus. Eng. s— G. fdj, see 490, 1. 

ACCENT. 

418. We are following still the traditional method of treating of the accent, but, as a 
matter of fact, in speaking we never divide the word into the syllables or the sentence 
into the words as they are printed or written. Such a division is purely for the eye and 
artificial. We speak in '* breathgroups" as Sweet calls them. Sievers uses " Sprach- 
tdkt" bat " SprechtaM " would be better. A breathgronp consists of a certain number 
of sounds that can be pronounced " in one breath," as we say. If one or two sounds 
ha\ e very strong stress then the number of " syllables " in the group is small, because 
the store of air is spent. If one syllable has only the amount of air spent upon a 
secondary or medium accent, then the number of syllables can be larger. Eng. and 
G. have a prevailingly falling rhythm, that is, the stress falls upon the initial sounds or 
syllable of a group. French is different. Its stress is very uniform and the predomi- 
nant stress very difficult to place in the group. Excellent authorities, both French 
and Dutch, claim that the stress lies at the begming ; other authorities, just as high, 
that it lies at the end of the group. The French groups are very long. 

In O. and Eng. the amount of stress concentrated upon some part of the group 
varies, else there would be a great monotony as in French, but Fr. has a more varied 
intonation or " tone," which gives it an advantage over Eng. and G. 

1. For very trustworthy division into breathgroups, see Sweet's transcriptions of 
Eng., G. and Fr. in his " Handbook." For the whole difficult subject of the synthesis 
of sounds, see Sweet and also Sievers 1 Phonetik, § 33. Notice that the principle of 
breathgroups is recognized when we speak of proclitics and enclitics. All syncope, 
elision, contraction, metre, assimilation take place according to this principle. When 
there are too many syllables to to be pronounced conveniently by one breath-impulse 
some are cut off and always according to a certain fixed rule varying with the different 
languages. Or if the sounds coming together in a group are very different we assimi- 
late them to each other. This we call " ease of utterance " or " euphony.' 1 

419. We distinguish three degrees of accent or "stress," 
viz., chief (strong, primary), medium (secondary), and weak, 
marked respectively i, 1, ~. Thus : 21'pfet, fca'nf6a>, ^a'ttk 
foTrfea 

1. " Weak" also includes " unaccented," when there are not syllables 
enough, e. g. t CtftgaWn* ^'pfe^lbcuTm. But when the word is very lon£ 
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or in a group of several words we may distinguish not merely between 
weak and unaccented, but the variety of stress can be further marked by 

figures, e. g., SBere'bfa^mfePt (©e unmarked or * J 8 ■) : ©rojtyerjogtum, 

148 2 5 18245 

2Htertum$funbe# SHerjigja^riger. 

Accent in Uncompounded Words. 

420. The chief accent rests in all uncompounded words on 
the stem-syllable (no matter if suffixes and inflectional end- 
ings follow). This syllable is always the first, e. g., 33a'ter, 
»fi'ferlt$, fo'lgfam, WQttllQM, JMct'noD, ftymcrtyln, Me £u'ngernt>en\ 

1. Exceptions: le&e'nbig from le'&en; words in -ei and — icr f -ieren, e.g., 
SRaleret', fcenebei'en, fcermalebet'en, fhtbte'ren, SBar&ie'rj lutye'rifd) (long e), mean- 
ing "Lutheran/' pertaining to that confession, but lu't$er(i)fti% of, per- 
taining to Luther; atye'rifd) ; a few derivatives in-$a / ftig(see526,2); 
wajrja'fttg, Ieitya'fttg, sometimes tettya'ftig; also tt>a$rfd)ei'nU<§, but see 422,2. 

2. This limitation of the primary accent to the root syllable is a peculiarity of the 
Germanic languages. It is called the logical or " gebnndene " accent. The other 
Indo-European languages have the ''free 1 ' accent, which can fall on any syllable. 
The original accent must have been preserved in G. T. until after the shifting of I. E. 
z > G. T. x, because then the law of spirants (see 411) went into effect. 

3. The Teutonic element of Eng. has, of course, the same accent as G. and even the 
Norman-French element in Eng. has largely submitted to the Germanic accent, e.g., 
sea'son < L. satWnem ; rea'son < L. ratWnem ; liberty < L. liberta'tem. Compare 
the foreign accent in G. ©aifo'n, raifonnie'ren, Ouatti&'t. It is to be noted that the two 
past participles and the pret. pi. were not stem-accented, originally, standing in con- 
trast with the pres. and pret. sg. The accented suffixes we cannot enumerate. 

r 

Accent in Compound Words. 

421. In compound words the chief accent rests upon the 
stem-syllable of the first component part if the second part 
is a noun (subst. or adj.) ; on the stem-syllable of the second 
part if this is a verb or derived from a verb : ga'fjrffra^e, 
fta'd)twa N <fcter, ®d)o'ffott x nfc, He'brerfy gtta't>e w nao v lI, Set'trag, 2Tnt* 
wort, gii'rfpred), U'rtetf, w'tttetym, Sfli'jfounfi ; but fcerfpre'djen, ertet'* 
len, ttewe'fymen, betra'gen, fcouWitgen, mtjSU'ngen, aoHfo'mmm 

1. This old principle should be understood even by the beginner, though to him there 
will seem to be many exceptions, which an advanced scholar will generally account 
for. ft'ntroorten, u'rtetlen are no exceptions, because they are derived from the nouns 
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Wnktoott, tt'rtetf ; nor are ba$ SBerla'ngen, bcr ©efe^l, verne^mttcty, because they are de- 
rived from the corresponding verbs. 93otffj/raraen has the correct accent, because it is 
a past participle. 

The prefixes are fully treated in the word-formation, which see. 

422. The more striking exceptions are as follows : 

1. A large group of words which have not become real compounds 
bat have sprung from mere juxtaposition in orthography : <£)ad Sebetyo'd), 
vivat; aieflei'drt, SHeflie'bdjen, ScbetDO^I* 3Ser0t'fjmemm<$t, £an$na'rr, $o$er* 
prie'fler, Sangroet'le (but Sa'ngweil after the genuine compound Jhi'rjttett), 
3a$r$u'nbert, Sa^rjc'^nt, bteiei'nis, ©rciei'irfgfctt, afler- + -lie 7 6(1, -c'rfl, -$et' flam* 
feflr etc. ; Dmfo'mgGfefL Their etymologies are apparent. 

2. In a number of adjectives, most of them ending in -lid), and their 
derivatives, the chief accent has shifted from the original position to the 
syllable preceding the suffix : »or$u' aJUdj, but So'rjuo,; aortre'fflitfy; abfdjeu'Ud), 
but S'bfteu; auSbru'cflid), but 2lu'$tmt(f; bic ^ortre'fflidjfeitr bic 3fo$fu'$rli<f)feu, 
leibei'gen. In some the accent is uncertain, but the chief accent on the 
first element is preferable, e. g. t fyi'ttbgretflid) better than tyanbgret'flufy; no't* 
roenbig, fta^rfdjeinltd?, et'gmtumlidj. A distinction is sometimes made be- 
tween ei'gentiimUd), " belonging to," and eigentu'mUcfy, " peculiar to." Notice 
offen&a'r. 

3. barnuje'rjtg, full of pity, $ar- (formerly dfyax) as in Ifarfret'tag, Good- 
Friday, $ar»o'$e, Holy Week ($ a r-, + care, sorrow, but also $a'rtt>o$e), 
Sro^iutt'ctynam, Corpus Christi, perhaps because the meaning of the first 
element is no longer clear, ©iibo'fy ©itbfubo'ft, norbroe'fu'icty as in English. 

4. In a large number of adjectives in which the first element denotes 
a comparison or a high degree, e.g., tyimmel&o'^, as high as heaven, etefa'It, 
as cold as ice, !o^lf^»a'rj, the accent may stand on the second element, but 
must remain on the first when the adj. is inflected, ©tetnret'd), "very 
rich," originally " rich in precious stones," ftei'nretdj, stony, are sometimes 
distinguished, 

5. atter- is accented only in a'tferfymb and a'tferlet, doubtful in several, 
as in a'flerfettS. all- is generally unaccented : atfei'n, attma'pdj, aflgemet'tt, 
but also ST'tfmadjt, STlIbater, 91'tttag and its derivatives, but also atftd'oUcfy, as 
sub 4. 

6. un-. For this prefix it is difficult to find a general rule. The best 
founded and most practical is this, based upon nominal and verbal com- 
pounds : Un- compounded with nouns and adjectives not derived from 
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verbs attracts the chief accent ; if they are derived from verbs, then the 
stem-syllable retains its original accent, e,g., u'nfruty&ar, u'vbax&Hx, u'nflar, 
U'nmenfcij, but unglau'Mtdj, unjtf'glt<$, unembe'&rUdj, un»era'tttttortU<$, im&egrei' jli($. 
Notice, however, une'nbll<$, unge^eu'er — u'ttgetyetter. See a. 

a. With regard to adjectives there is also a feeling approaching a principle, that un 
should have the chief accent, when a regular adjective exists, of which the compound 
with un- denotes the contrary or negation : brau'$fcar, u'nfcrau$ftar, fi'$tfar, u'nfi$tftar, 
etc. This feeling frequently unsettles the accent, as untterjeftyttc^ > u'nttcr^ci^U^. 

7. Dber- varies in accent in compounds consisting of three parts. When 
it belongs to the second part it has chief stress, and the third part secon- 
dary stress : D^erfiefeffcerle^ung, injury of the upper jawbone. But if the 
second and third form one subdivision and ober- denotes rank, then it has 
less stress than the third part and the second has chief stress : Dfcer* 
ftu'Kc^rer = chief school-teacher; Dber*mu / nbf<§e x nf ; O&ergert'^tSa^nttxtlt, 
chief attorney. But accent the first and last examples differently and 
they mean different persons, viz., D'berfctyufle^rer, teacher at a high- 
school ; D'&ergmcf)t$an x uuU, attorney at a high-court of justice. 

423. In compound adverbs the chief accent falls generally 
upon the second element, if they are compounded of a simple 
adverb and a preceding or following noun or pronoun; or if 
compounded of two adverbs, e. g., fcergau'f, jboma'b, iatyret'tt, 
ia^rau's, gufo'lge, anfta'tt, J)inii'6er, $em'r, fofo'rt, fcatyt'n, batje'r, 
ii&erau's, ii&erei'n, ufcertyau'pt, fcorta'nfcen, abtya'nfcetu 

1. This includes their derivatives fofo'rtig, jufrie'ben/ Wrfyt'nben* 
Exceptions are: 1, compounds which contain demonstrative and posses- 
sive pronouns, e.g., be'mnad), be'rgeflatt,mei'nettt>e0en#etc.; a'nber- or a'nbcrS-, 
-'$al&, -JvofaW, -gcflcm, e. g., a'nberSwo, a'nberfetts, o'&erfyitt, $ei'nttt>drts, ao'r* 
rotfrtS, fco'rgeflern, etc.; be'nno<$, e'troa; 2, many compounds which are fused 
adverbial phrases and derivatives from compounds. They retain their 
original word accent, e.g., a'tujefW)t$, a'fcfetW, na'djntittafiS, u'&ermorgen, 
$u'fe$enb$. 

See the rhetorical accent, 426. 

424. For the secondary accent rules can be given only in 
derivatives and compound words. 

1. Certain nominal suffixes have always medium stress. 
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a. Substantive suffixes: -at, -ut, -ob; -Ijeit, -rld)t, -in, — felt # 
-leto, -ling, -nte, -fal, fiaft, -turn, e.g., £et'ma x t, Jttei'no'b, 
(S'totgfert, gi'njlerof*, arii'bfaH, Jtt'trfgtu'm. 

b. Adjective suffixes : -bar, -tyaft, -td)t (?), -Ifd) (?), -ltd), -fain, 
-feKflf ft £•> beHa'gba'r, e'tyrentya'ft, e'rot'djt, tye'rrTfd), la'ngfa'm, 
tru'bfeUtg* 

2* In nominal compounds the secondary stress falls upon 
the roolrsyllable of the second part, e. g. 9 SRii'cfgra^t, ga'fywa'jfer, 
»u'0ettferte, W'tyerfuTIung, U'ngere x d>tlflfett, le'ben$mu v be, fy'lfMe* 

biTrfHfl* 

3. In doable compounds when one or both parts are again compounded 
the secondary stress falls upon the first or the only stem -syllable of the 
second part But care must be taken in properly separating the parts, 

e. g., Se'ti-w^atta, ft^nungSHf bfage, ®o'lb-be x r0n>e w rf, $Pe'li-Knbf<$irb, 
WVbmftfoaUi but $a'nbf<$u w Hita^er, SWaiTm-bo^, ©cbri'ftjinierwern. 
The misplaced medium stress would give no meaning at all, e, g., 
fRu'jHfau^bolj, because fau'ntyo*!} is meaningless. In Seu'emrfidjenmgS- 
gcfeHfityaft secondary accent on -fTdj- is only possible, if there is such a 
thing as fteu'er-re'ttun^gefettfdjaft 

4. The foreign endings, of course, also cross this accentuation, e. g. t 

a3u N <bbrucfem', ITnterfefretaria't, frritcbtette'rm. 

425. Unaccented are all inflectional endings, many pre- 
fixes and suffixes. The syllables generally contain e = eh. 

426. The rhetorical accent can interfere with the placing 
of the various degrees of stress, as in English : bad SBtfo ntd)t 
e'rjagen fonbern toe'rjagen 5 ba'rbet and babel' ; et'nmal, einma'l. In 
Sch.'s Wallenstein occurs fia'nn ntdjt fetn, fann nt'd)t fetn, etc. 

427. The accent in foreign words is as a rule foreign. Very few words 
have taken German accent when introduced since the O. H. G. period. 
Substantives in -ie and -el, verbs in -teten retain, for instance, the prima- 
ry accent on these sumxes, e.g., fBta^W, atyeologte', 2)ruc!erei', fbtbfc'rm, 
bontie'ren. 
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B. HISTORICAL COMMENTARY UPON THE 

ACCIDENCE. 

Comments on the Noun-Declension. 1. Vowel-Declension. 

[See table on next page.] 

r 

There are two numbers, three genders. Only two 'cases have now endings, viz., 
G. sg. and D. pi., but other parts of speech still inflect for the N. and A. The number 
of cases was gradually reduced. In O. H. G. there is still an Instrumental. 

428. 1. There were two large systems of declension according as the 
stem ended in a vowel or in a consonant. Vowel stems ended in o or in a. 
We generally count here also the i~ and u-stems, but they really belong 
to the consonant stems, since i and u have the functions of consonants 
as well as of vowels. Stems in o (jo, wo) belong to the I. E. e — o 
ablaut-series and are always masculine or neuter. Stems in & (jd, tod) 
belong to the a — a series and are always feminine. jo> wo t jd, wd are 
counted as separate classes, because j and w produced some peculiar 
changes, w-stems are very rare, since they soon became i-stems, e.g., 
8unu, pi. mm, <58$ne. There is only one neuter t-stem in 0. H. G., viz., 
rneri, ba% 2Reer + L. ma/re. 

2. The consonant stems end in n, r, in a dental and in a guttural. The 
most frequent are the %-stems, to which went over a great many fern, 
nouns from the earliest times, e.g., zunga + L. lingua for dingua. 

3. J. Grimm fancied that there was strength in the vowel-declension and so called it 
" strong," the consonant declension he called " weak." The names have been gener- 
ally accepted and though Grimm's reasons are fanciful the terms have the advantage 
of brevity. 

4. The stem and case endings have been very much reduced according to certain 
principles called the " laws of finals 1 ' and the " rules of syncope." We cannot illus- 
trate these here, as it would presuppose a knowledge of the older dialects. There was 
also a great levelling of eases, e. g., the N. sg. fern, (fl- stem) took a from the A. sg. fern. 
Its own vowel had to go according to the law of finals. 

and Jo-Stems. 

5. The nouns sub 46, 1, in el, en (< em or en), and er are 0-stems that 
lost the e of the plural in M. H. G., see 434, 3. Masc in er < awe < dri 
(originally jo-stems) and tbose of the form vogel retained their e longest. 
The nouns sub 46, 2 are the original jo-stems, in which e is the remnant 
of jo, O. H. G. i. When this e was lost, the nouns were treated as com- 
mon 0-stems and now belong to the II. strong class sub 50, 4. Notice 
that the umlaut of a jo-stem runs through sing, and pi. ; the umlaut of 
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an t-stem appears now only in the plural. &&fe is treated like a jo-stem, 
< O. H. G. chdsi < edsius < Latin castas. 

6, The feminines and neuters in -tti$ sub 50, 1 ended in M. H. G. in 
-e (-nisse), both in the sing, and pi. The ending of the sing, was lost in 
early N. EL G. Also the -e of the neuters with ©e- sub 60, 4 was lost, 
and they really belong to the first class, see 46, 2. Both groups are 
primitive jo-stems. The monosyllabic neuters of 50, 4 followed the 
masc. 0-stems of 50, 2, and therefore cannot have umlaut. In O. and 
M. H. G. these neuters were either uninflected or took the -ir, -or of 56 ; 
see 431. The masculines sub 60, 2, 3 are 0-stems, and come properly 
by their -*♦ See p. 195. 

429. /-Stems, 

The paradigms of "kraft" and "gast" show which cases 
were entitled to umlaut. The sg. of the masc. very early took 
its G. and D. from the o-stems. The feminine was made in- 
variable in M. H. G. since the apparent cause of umlaut had 
disappeared and since all other feminines, strong and weak, 
did not vary in the root-vowel. 

1. The old bulk of the third class is made up of i-stems. Their 
number has been increased by u- t o- t jo-, and eons-stems. ftug and 3<t$it 
were originally cons-sterna. Comp. Or. irod-6f, L. dent-is. They appear 
as tt-stems in Gothic, as i-stems in O. H. G. 9ta$t is also a cons-stem. 
Comp. L. nod-is. Isolated cases of its old inflection are 9ta$td the ad- 
verbial genitive and the dative plural in SBetynadjten < zen vfihen nohten. 
In 9?a$tigaK + nightingale appears the genitive of its i-stem inflection ; 
compare also SBrfangam + bridegroom, lit. " bridesman." (See 489, 5). 
An isolated it-case is »$<uttai" < O. H. G. hantum, dative plural, in ab* 
fyanben, lost; j>or$anben + " on hand." »?R5ten" is an isolated dative plural; 
the nominative plural is obsolete. Compare the Eng. umlaut in mouse, 
mice; louse, lice; loft, lift, Ags. lyft, but Go. luftus; cow, kine, etc. 
DttS $log is O. H. G. masculine % stem. 
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430. 1. A small group of fern, is interesting, because the sg. was lev- 
elled in favor of the longer umlaut-forms of the G. and D., while the pL 
became weak at the same time. For instance, bie (£nte, the duck, inflected 
M. H. G. at first ant, ente, ente, ant; pi. ente, ente, eaten, ente. Then it 
became ente for the whole sg., enten for the pi., as it is now. Similarly 
M. H. G. Uuot, now bie Sliitc +blowth ; *dJ, now We 8fiule, column ; vurch, 
bie fturctye + furrow, no umlaut in M. H. G. ; huf, bie $fiffce, this form 
"huft" with excrescent t, + hip, also Eng. with umlaut, + Ags. hype; 
stuot, bie ©rute, + stud. S^rtfne, Sa&re + tear, £$ftr(?) + door, are origi- 
nally plurals, that have become singulars. See Eluge. 

a. In this way doublets could spring up, e. g., M. H. G. eg. stat, stele, stete, slat fur- 
nished bie ®tatt + stead, bie ©tabt, pi. ©t&bte, city, and bie ©t&tte, pi. -n, place, spot- 
all + Eng. stead, ©tatt also occurs in the sense of representation " in place of," 
anftatt, an feiner ©tatt, an ^inbeSflatt, to adopt as one's own child. Another such is 
M. H. Q. fart— modern bie %a$tt, pi. ga^rten, ride, and bie g&fyrte, pi. $&$rteit, track, 
scent. 

2. All nouns in -Ijett, -feit, -fdjaffc and a large group of others were in 
M. H. G. still strong (mostly i-stems), but are now weak. 

3. The modern fern, nouns la -ttt, pi. -traten, are also strong in O. H. G. 
The suffix -in < -njd. See paradigm of mdgin. They had the fate of 
all fern, nouns, viz., invariable in the sg., generally -en in the pi. 

431. Plurals in -er. See paradigm, p. 195. 

1. This sign started from old os-stems corresponding to L. 
genus, generis ; corpus, corporis. It is rare in O. H. G. in the 
sg., where it may have been even reintroduced from the pi. 
In the G. and D. pi. -o, -um are the regular case-endings, 
-ir therefore is really stem-ending, but it was too convenient 
a form for the pi. to escape being used as a pi. sign. Some 
eight to ten nouns are thus inflected in O. H. G. In M. H. G. 
-er spread and gradually formed a pi. even of masculines. 

2. The word (Et is originally a ^o-stem. The double plurals in ~e and 
-er have sprung up from the apparent necessity of distinguishing sg. and 
pi. of neuters, which according to the law of finals had to lose all end- 
ings. Some nouns took t, some er, some both. In the latter a distinc- 
tion in meaning developed. See 58 and the inflection of wort and kaXb, 
p. 195. 
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2. Consonant Declension. 

432. The masculine and neuter n-stems ended once in -on, 
-jon, the feminines in -6n, -jon. They correspond to the L. 
Iiomo, hominis ; fulmen, fulmirm ; ratio, rationis. As to their 
frequency in the Teutonic languages, see 478, 5. The Latin 
declension shows also in the singular, how the case-endings 
were added ; in O. H. G. these appear still in the pi., e. g., in 
herzond 6 is sign of GL pL What was therefore the mere stem- 
suffix has become a means of inflection in the course of time. 

1. r-stems are the names of relationship, Setter, etc. They with the 
dental stems were forced into the strong, first into the o-, then into the 
^-declension lor lack of case-endings, which could appear only in the G. 
and D. pi., viz., fatero, faterum. Already in M. H. G. the umlaut 
appears in the r-stems. 

2. Noons like ©ate, 2Kenge, ©rSfcc end in i or in in O. H. G.: gvoti, managi, -in. That 
is, they werejd- and jdn-stems. They are all derivatives from adjectives, and those in 
in are later than those in I. In O. H. G. they had i or in throughout except in the O. 
and D. pi., which were managino, managim respectively. Therefore umlaut through- 
out. The l/i-forms had to coincide in time with the strong feminines in -in(n) at least 
in the sg. and therefore disappeared. They were rarely used in the pi. See paradigm 
of magin, p. 195. 

433. 1. All feminines having now no inflection in the sg. and the old strong fern, 
having taken e(n) in the plural, it is difficult to tell the original vowel-stems from 
n-stems. It would be correct to summarize the changes that have taken place in them, 
thus: 

All fern, nouns have become strong in the sg. and most of them by 
far, weak in the plural. 

2. The- fern, a-stems (see paradigm) had already two cases in -tn, viz., G. and D. pi., 
the other two were like the whole sg. It is not to be wondered at, then, if N. and A. 
pi. also took -en and thus a sharp contrast was formed between the sg. with no varia- 
tion and the pi. with -en throughout. By this levelling and by the j6n (i and in) stems 
the loss ot-en in the sg. of n-etems was brought about. 

434. 1. -7i in the D. and G. sg. is still frequent in the 16th century and 
is preserved in certain phrases and in poetry. Schiller's Wallenstein's 
Lager has Airmen, <&tibtn, <Sonnen. fteflgemauert in bcr (Srben (Sch.). See 171. 

2. The masculines in -e are the bulk of old m -stems in M. H. G. Some 
nouns have become strong, e. g , 9lar, $afyn ; others have become weak, 
§irtc (originally jo-stem), &efl> (already in M. H. G.). See 61; 518, I, 2. 

3. As to the nouns in 46, 1, in M. H. G. e was dropped after r and 1 in 
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the N. sg. and all through ; after m and n only in the N. In modern 
G. no -c is the usage. See paradigm of vogel, p. 195. 

435. 1. In O. H. G. were only four neuter n-stems, viz., 6ra, D§r ; ouga, 9uge ; 
herza, $erj; wanga, SBange. In M. H. G. they inclined toward the strong and now the 
first three have joined the mixed declension ; wanga has become weak and fern.; natno, 
ber SRame, was once neuter. Comp. L. nomen % nominis. 

2. Interesting are bte 93tenc + bee and bte gHrne + pear, in which the inflectional n has 
entered the stem. Compare the older ftfe, Mr. This entering of n into the N. of mas- 
culines is very common and has furnished the bulk of strong nouns, 1. class sub 1 and 
4, 46, e. g., ffiftcfen, ©atgen, $foflen, Woflfleu, ©<$aben (but notice the isolated w eS ift 
©$abe," it is too bad). One can tell these by comparing them with their Eng. cog- 
nates + ridge, gallow(s), post, rye, etc., which show no n. 

8. In ber $etbe < heidan + heathen ; <S$rtjl + Christian < kristen < L. christian™ ; 
flfafce < robe and raben + raven, n is lost as if it had been regarded an inflectional suffix 
and the nouns became weak. 

4. In Me fterfe <fersana, Age. fyrm; ftette < ketone, chetina + Eng. chain through 
Romance < V. L. cadina, L. catena ; in bte ftfi$e < hdchene, kuchtn < V. L. cucina, L. 
coquina + Eng. kitchen ; in bte SRette < metten, mettina < V. L. mat&na, L. matut&na 
(hora) + Eng. matin, the n has also been lost and the nouns became weak. 



Comments on the Adjective-Declension. 
436. O. EL G. paradigm of o-s terns: 



jaasc. 

Sg. N. bunt, blintdr 

G. BUNTES 

D. blintemu 

A. blintan 
Instr. buntu 

PL N. blinte 
GL blintero 
D. blint^m, -4n 
A. blinte 



Fern. 

blint, blintiu, -(i)u 
blintera, -u 
blintera, -a 

BUNTA, -e 

blinto 
blintero 
blint£m, -6n 
blinto 



Neutet. 

blint, blintaz 

BLINTES 

blintemu 
bunt, blintaz 

BUNTU 

blintiu, -(i)u 
blintero 
blintdni, -6n 
blintiu, -(i)u 



437. The adjective was once declined like the substantive, when both 
were still "nouns." In the Teutonic languages the so-called "unin- 
flected " forms are still the noun inflection, because *blindoz > blind(t) just 
as *dagoz > tag. The strong declension is the pronominal inflection, which 
in some cases coincided with the substantive declension. These cases 
and the uninfected forms are put in small capitals in the paradigm. 
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1. The adjective pronouns led the way in this coalescence of the two inflections into 
the one strong one. Uinlbr is only S. G., the uninflected alone occurs in M. and L. G. 

2. The double forms blititiu, blintid are perhaps due to jo-stems (Paul), blintid could 
give M. H. G. blinde. The M. H. G. forms, both strong and weak, differ very little 
from the O. H. G. In the neuter pi. blindiu lasted long. 

3. In O. H. G. the vowel-stems are reduced to o- and jo-stems. 

The jo-stems are still recognizable by the umlaut which runs throughout, $.g. y f$5n, 
bofe, tr&ge. 

4. The weak declension was exactly like the n-subst. declension. Now the eg. A 
fern, and neuter are like the sg. N. just as in the substantives. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

438. -er, -eft represent O. H. G. -iro, -oro, -ist, -dst. The o-forms, are 
not frequent in O. H. G. % in ir, ist produced umlaut, which spread in 
M. H. G., so that even then the umlaut began to be looked upon as an 
essential part of comparison. 

They were declined almost exclusively weak at first, e of b&fiere (N. 
sg.) was lost just like the e of vogele, see p. 195. 

1. It is generally stated that -iro y -oro come from an I. B. suffix -jans, but how has 
never been made clear. It is probable that, since -oro was at first attached only to 
o-etems, the o is secondary and due to the stem-suffix. The comparative-suffix seems 
to have been -is and to this -t- was added for the superlative. But -t- is probably 
identical with the ordinal-suffix. 

Irregular Comparison. 

439. feefler < O. H. G. be$pro t Ags. betera, befl < befpst, Ags. 
betst ; mifyc < O. H. G. m&ro, Go. maiza, metjt < O. H. G. meist, 
Go. maists ; mtn&er < O.H. G. minniro, M. H. G. minre, mtnfcejl 
represents O. H. G. minnist, M. H. G. minnest. 

1. All contain the regular suffixes, (effer comes perhaps from a stem 
*b'ad. Bag is the regularly developed comparative adverb. Comp. 
M. H. G. min, mg, Ags. min, md. r disappeared according to the law of 
finals. Whether mefyr is related to L. magis, major, is doubtful, minbcr 
has excrescent b. The O. H. G. nn shows that L. minvr-s is its cognate, 
minbefl is a N. H. G. superlative < minbcr. 

2. Stji is < O. H. G. irlsto, comparative 2riro. Gye is a modern formation for the 
positive, + Eng. ere, erst. Sefct comes from a stem *lat, from which Eng. late, later ; 
last — latest ; also + to let = "binder." lafj, tired. 8e$t<fezl, lat(i)st, just as Eng. 
last < latest. See Huge. gftrj* + first is < O. H. Q.furi (adverb), furirOyfurUta. 
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Comments on the Pronouns. 
440. Personal Pronouns. 

M. H. Q. Common gender. 
I. II. 

Sg. N. ich du, du 

c min 

{ (mines, -er) 
D. mir 
A. mich 



G. 



PL N. 
G. 
D. 

A. 

Sg. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



wir 

unser 

uns 
runs 
\ unsich 

III. person wi 

er 

sin, es 

im(e) 

in, inen 

O. H. G. inan 



PL N.,A. si(e) 



si(e), si 



G. 
D. 



ir (O. H. G. iro) 
in (O. H. G. im) 



III. refl. 



din 


sin 


diner 


siner 


dir 


(im) 


dich 


sich 


ir 


— 


iuwer 


(ir) 


iu 


(in) 


{ inch 
(iuwih 


sich 




for each gender. 




siu 


•• 

e ? 


ir, ire 


es, sin 


ir, ire 


im(e) 


sie 


•• 



SIU 



1. The pronouns of common gender come from various stems, which as well as the 
Inflections are difficult to analyze, er, fie, e8 come from two stems i ( < ei — oi) and 
tfd. For e8 < esj + Goth, ita, see 490, 2. Compare L. is, ea, id. 

2. The pronouns were extended by two endings, -er and -en, in N. H. G. 
The G. sg. meiner, etc., are no doubt due to the influence of the strong 
adjective declension and to unfer, euer (G. pi.). The same endings appear 
in bercr and betten, but these are later, since both mines and miner appear 
in M. H. G. sporadically, inch, originally A., spread over D. like the 
reflexive " sich." tin crowded out es (G. masc.) already in O. H. G. and es 
(neuter G.) has general force, not referring to a single object. N. H. G. 
ijtyro is probably an analogous form with " dero " before a title and not 
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the old fern. G. sg. or pi. iro as generally stated, ir (G. pi.) was still the 
role in the 16th century and as G. sg. still in the 17th. better was estab- 
lished later than meiner and feiner, which were the rule early in the 17th 
century. 

441. Possessive Pronouns. 

a. The possessive pronouns are of the same origin as the genitives inein, bein, fete, etc., 
of the personal pronoun. They are most likely not derived from the latter as is gener- 
ally stated, bat rather the reverse. The adjective suffix -in < In seems to lie in them 
attached to the primitive stems *ma % *twa* *swa, which appear in all Indo-European 
languages. Comp. L. meus, tints, suus, mei, tui, std. 

1. In O. H. G. the possessives were declined strong even when preceded 
by the definite article. In M. H. G. the weak declension came into use. 
The long forms in -ig sprang op late in the 16th century. 

2. 3yT, her, their, however, is derived from the G. of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person. It sprang up in the 12th century and was 
fully established in the 15th. 

442. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 

O. H. G. Masc. Fern. Neut. 

Sg. N. d6 (thie), der diu &u$ 

G. des dera, -o des 

D. demu, M. H. G. dem(e) deru, M. H. G. der(e) demu 

A. den d&, dea, dia da^ 

In. diu diu 

PL N., A. d6, dea, dia deo, dio dei, diu 

G. dero 

D. d6m 

a. Sievers assumes two I.-E. stems, to, (jo ; Paul only one, to, explaining i as due 
to the diphthongization of § > ea > ia. d% without r is the older ; r is the same as in 
wer, er, f L. quis, is. to is treated as o and i stem, di < thai, dei is probably dual 
like zwei. O. H. O. daz < G. T. thata, in which final t is a particle. The Instr. exists 
still in the isolated „beiio," + the In " the more," < desde < des-diu. des is the Gen. 

443. 





O. H. G. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


Sg. N. dese, de*sd-r 


deisu, diusin 


diz, dezzi, diz 


G. dfoses 


dSsera, derra 


dSsses 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 



dese is composed like a strong adjective of de and a particle sa. In the G. sg. both 
elements are inflected, generally only the second, dif has in £ the neutex ^wesso&Mk 
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Buffix, but nothing else in it is explained. In M. H. G. the forms beginning with di- 
prevailed, always short. ble8 goes back to O. H. G. di$, but MefeS first appear* as late 
as the 15th century. Hans Sachs still spells dlz, ditz. 

1. jen-er seems to contain the same suffix -in as the possessive pronouns. 
Its stem is limited to the Teutonic languages. 

The origin of „fclfc" + self is dark. 

fold) + such is compounded of swa, so, fo and lich, like, -ltd). 

2. The pronominal stem hi, which appears also in the Eng. pronoun he, 
his, him, her, is hidden in $cutc < Mudagu (Instr.), Jeuer < hiujcvru, fceint 
(now dialectic) < M. H. G. hinet < hinaht, + to-night. It occurs also 
in the adverbs fcitu $er, + hi-ther. Compare L. M-e, hae-c, ho-c. 

444. Interrogative Pronouns. 

O. H. G. Masc. and Fern. Neater. M. H. G. 

N. huer huaj wer, waj 

G. hues wes 

D. huemu wem(e) 

A. huen(an) hiiaj wen, wa^ 

Instr. hum, hiu wiu 

a. From the stem -ko with k 9 that was labialized in Latin and the Teutonic languages. 
Compare L. quis—quid, quod, which perhaps requires another I. E. stem U. A. huenan 
is only O. H. G. and the ending is taken from the adjective declension. 

1. tt)ie < O. H. G. wiu, huiu, + why, how, comes from this stem, G. T. 
hwctr-, I. E. ko- y + Go. hwaiwa, Ags. Ml. But the phonetic relation be- 
tween tticr why and how is not yet cleared up. 

Eng. whom is really the D. + ttcnt, but served as D. and A. very 
early. 

2. weld) < O. H. G. hu&ih, wUieh, + which < Ags. hwylc, lit. "how 
or what like." 

3. roeber + whether, now only conjunction, is still a pronoun in the 
16th century. Formed, with the comparative suffix -ber < thar < tero, 
from ko- the interrogative stem. Comp. Gr. Korepog, archaic form. 

445. Indefinite Pronouns. 

1. ieber, iemattb, irientanb contain the prefix io> ie, it, + ever, io gave the 
original interrogative weder indefinite force, jcbcr < iewSder < ioweder. 
Like u either," it meant "one of two," " which ever you please." The end- 
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ing -er was confounded with the adjective-endings -er, -e, -c$ and the 
full forms jeberer, jebere, jebercS are preserved, though rare, down to the 
17th century. 

jemanb is compounded of ie — man, niemanb of ni — ie — man. As to b» 
see 491, 2. 

ieglidj < iegelih < io—gilih, " ever (the) like." 

2. jebfoeber < ie — devffler, " any one of two." It contains an element 
de, which is also in ettid), etttaS. Its origin is unknown, fcin < dechein. 
This also contains an obscure element dech-. 

3. anber + other is a comparative like ttetab < O. H. G. evador < *an 
— tero. 



WO. 

O. H.O. 
Pres. ind. 
Sg. 1. nimu 

2. nimis(t) 

3. nimit 



Comments on the Conjugation. 

Steong Vebbs. 

m. H.a 

Subj. 

neme nime 

nemes nimest 

neme nimet 



PL 1. nemam(£s) 

2. nemat, et 

3. nemant 

Pret. ind. 
Sg. 1. nam 

2. n&mi 

3. nam 

PL 1. n&mum(6s) 

2. ndmut 

3. ndmun 



nem6m(6s) 

nem£t 

nemen 

n&mi 

h&mts 

n&mi 

mimim(6s) 

nfimit 

n&min 



Imp. 
2. sg. nim Inf. neman 

1. pi. nemam(6s) Ger. ze nemanne 

2. pi. nemat Pres. part, nemanti 

Past part, ginoman 



nemen 
nemet 
nement 

nam 

nseme 

nam 

n&men 
n&met 
n&men 

nim 

nemen 

nemet 



neme 

nemest 

neme 

nemen 
nemet 
nemen 

nseme 

nsemest 

nseme 

nsemen 
nsemet 
n semen 

nemen 

ze nemenne 

nemende 

genomen 
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454. Weak Verbs, 

1. The connecting vowels are i(j), 6, in O. H. G. The original type of connecting 
vowel is supposed to have been ojo— ejo, bnt the reduction to 8 (Go. ai) and 6 is by no 
means clear. The large majority have i(j) < *#'o, bnt a not small number both of orig- 
inally strong and weak verbs have none. The preterit is formed by the suffix -to, now 
-te. Its origin is by no means settled. Paul reconstructs two suffixes, viz., -dho 
and -ta. The Old Saxon forms 8agda y habda^ libda with corresponding participles can 

only come from Vdhd, from which Is also t y un + to do. The majority of verbs take 
I. E. -ta,> tha>da>ta according to Verner's Law. See 41 1. 

2. We distinguish originally three classes : 1, no connecting vowel in 
the preterit ; 2, connecting vowel and short stem ; 3, connecting vowel 
and long stem. 

3. There was very early (in 0. H. G.) a levelling between the 2. and 8. 
classes, because in short-stemmed verbs, in which no syncope could take 
place, j(i) caused doubling of the final consonant. This made them appear 
like long-stemmed ones. The first class has now been reduced to the 
three verbs benfen, bihtfen, and bringen, see 119, 2. Compare 0. H. G. 
denken, ddhta, giddht ; duriken, ddhta, gidfiht; bringen, brdhta, gibrdht 
Long a < a nasalized < an. fcraud&cit, fur^ten, fu$en, foirfett (< tourfen) 
belonged here also. Eng. buy, bought, bought ; work, wrought, wrought 
show still their origin in the gh before t. $ringen is of course a strong verb 
and so are brUkan (II.), mochen (VI.) as their ablaut shows. $egitmen be- 
longed here perhaps too, since we find still in dialect fcegotutte (F. 3176). 
That these verbs never had any connecting vowel is shown : 1, by the 
change of the guttural stop > guttural spirant which takes place only 
directly before t ; 2, by the umlaut in the pret. subj. For the M. H. G. 
forms are denken, ddhte — daftie, geddht ; dftnken, ddhte — diuhte, gedUht; 
bringen, brdhte — brcsMe, {geprdht. bimfen, bintfte, gebfinft begins as early 
as M. H. G. The present mir baucfyt is a N. H. G. formation from the 
preterit. That furtyen once belonged here is shown by the archaic 
form wfur^te," e. g., $)er wacfre <5%roabt forty 1 jl<$ nit (U.). Leasing has 
wfurdjte," < O. H. G. furhten (vtorhten), for{a)hta t gtfor(a)ht (the a is a 
secondary development). 

455. The verbs in 119, 1, are the only verbs that still show 
the difference between the long and short-stemmed of the i(j)- 
class. They formed their principal parts in O. H. G. : brennen, 
branta, gibrennit — gibrantSr ; nennen, nanta, ginennit — ginantSr. 
According to syncope *brannita y *gibrannitSr had to become 
branta, gibrantSr. The i that produced umlaut in brenner^ 
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gibrenntt had disappeared from brannita, gibrannitSr and 
therefore there is no umlaut in bramtte, gefcramtt. The parti* 
ciple with umlaut was levelled away. 

1. The umlaut in the modern pret. subj. is due to analogy with ftrad)te, 
burfte, etc. It is a Middle German feature. Even preterits indicative 
with e of reraten, breimen, ncnnen occur now and then in the classics. The 
levelling into fatten, fenbete, gcfcnbct ; feenben, feenbete, getoenbet is not uncom- 
mon. Schiller has ♦ . . bie ©renjc, too cr bad oon ben @<$tt>eben erofcerte 
(Efymt beretmtc. 

2. All other differences were levelled away, e.g., M. H. G. hosren, Mrte, 
gehwret—pehSrt, becomes $Sren, $8rte, getyftt; furtyen, furc^tctc, gefurd&tet ; 
ftrcngetw forengtc, geforengt; futten, fuHtc, gefuttt; bctfen, becfte, gtbetft. 

3. A few isolated participles are left, such as geftolt (ungeftalt), gctrofl 
(adverb), and others. 

Strong Verbs. 
456. The Present 

1. The interchanges of e — i ; ie— eu ; no umlaut— umlaut in the present and the um- 
laut in the pret eubj. are accounted for in the phonology. See 403. See also under 
each class of verbs. ' 

2. The first p. sg. has followed the analogy of the forms that have e 
and of the verbs of VI. which had of course no umlaut in 1. p. sg., e.g., 
0. H. G. faru, ferist, ferit. The contrast is now for all classes between 
2. and 3. pers. sg. with i, a, etc : bu faJjrjt, er fa$rt, bu gifcft, er gift and 
all the other forms with a and e t fa$rem id) fatyre, tt>ir fatyrett, i$r fatyrt, f!e 
fasten; gefcen, idj gefce, toir gefcett, t$r gebct, f!e gefcen. Formerly the contrast 
was between the whole pres. sg. and the whole pi. for CI. III., IV., V. 
See paradigm, p. 203. 

457. Of the numerous formations of the present-stem the following 
ire still to be recognized by certain peculiarities : 

1. I. E. jo—je t L. capio, fugio, German bitten V. < bidjan < *bedjan 
according to the interchange of e — i, but the participle gebeten < bedan-. 
Exactly like this ftyen V., Hcgcn V., but gefeflett, gelegett. Also Jcbcti VI. and 
f$tt>oren Vi., e.g., f$tt>5ren < swern < swerien < swarjan, swor, maran-. 
Hence I, or in the last two, a umlaut through the whole present. This 
was once a large group. Here belonged for instance the class benfen, 
bacf)te, see 454, 3, + Go. tJiarikjan. 

2. The suffix -n (^nw, nj), which also entered the pret. if it was 
within the root, firagen < *frehnem> Ags. frignan, but already weak in 
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O. H. G. er»d$tten < an O. H. G. (giywMinnen, nn < nj. begiratcn, 
rinnen and others have nw. Go. standan, German ftonb, flanb — geftattbenj 
(ge|en)# jjieng, gegangetw fattgen, etc. Compare L. tundo, tutudi. 

3. Reduplication, corresponding to Gr. rt&nfii and niirra, is preserved 
in kben < biben, to quake, and jitterov to tremble, both weak (Kluge). 

4 sk, corresponding to L. -sco, in brefdjen, forfdjcn, ttttnfd&en, tt>afd)en (see 
Kluge's Did for these words). 

458. The Preterit 

1. Reduplication. There are tracetrof ablaut without reduplication, but generally the 
two occurred together. In Gothic are still verbs which have both. The reduplication 
consisted in the repetiton of the initial consonant + e or if beginning with a vowel by 
prefixing 'e, e. g., Go. haldan, haihald (ai = e* in Gothic), aukan, aiauk. O. H. G. has 
only one clear example, viz., teta y to) $at. Compare L. faUo—fefelli, tango— tetigi. 
How the reduplicating syllable was lost, how it coalesced with the stem is not yet 
clear. Our VII. class includes the reduplicating verbs, that is, those still reduplicat- 
ing in Gothic, though it is by no means certain that Gothic has preserved the original 
method of reduplication. 

2. In O. H. G. the stem-vowel of the reduplicated preterit appears as e" 
and eo, e. g., rdtan ret, fdhan feng and ffag (fahan < fanhan). 2 by 
diphthongization >ea>ia>ie;eo>%o>ie y so that already in M. 
H. G. we have ie as the regular vowel of the preterit. Examples: 
stfyan — 8teo$ t stia?, M. H. G. stief—gistfyan ; hlovfan — hleof, Miof y 
M. H. G. Uef—giMoufan, N. H. G. laufen — lief — gclaufcn j fdUan—fU 
> feal >fial> fid (M. H. Q.)—gifallan, N. H. G. fatten— ftel— fiefatten; 
hei&an—Jie$ y hea$, hia$ t M. EL G. Me^—gihei^an, N. H. G. ^eigen — ^leg 
— ge^eifjen. 

8. However the vowel appearing in the pret. may have arisen, it is not ablaut. It 
never appears in derivatives as all the ablaut vowels do. Unterfaieb is only a seeming 
exception, since it stands for the older „Uttterf$etV' which was crowded ont, because 
the verb went over into the I. CI. 

The Ablaut-series and the Verb-classes. 

469. No one verb shows all the four stages of ablaut as they have 
been determined. See 394. The first five classes belong to the origi 
nal I. E. e— o series, the VI. is the I. E. a — 5, G. T. a — series. To 
the latter series belong also the reduplicating verbs which have in the 
f tem a + liquid + cons, (halteu) ; ai (ei) ; and au, o. 
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In the first group e* corresponds to G. T. 3, i ; o to G. T. a in the pret 
sg., for in I. and II. we must count i and u as consonants. The five 
classes can be grouped as follows : 

1. a. I., II.: i and u as consonants in the pres. and pret. sg.; a* 
vowels in the pret pi. and part, viz., 

6 - i + cons. a - i + cons. i + cons. 
6 - u + cons. a - u + cons. u + cons. 

The stem ends in i or u + cons. 

b. III., IV., V. have in the present S - i + liquid or nasal + cons. (III.); 
e + liquid or nasal (IV.), or e + cons. (V.). In the pret sg. they have a. 
The stem ends in a liquid or nasal + cons. (III.) ; in a single liquid or 
nasal (IV.) ; in a single cons, not liquid or nasal (V.). 

2. L, II., HI. have the weakest stages of ablaut in the pret. pi. and 
participle ; IV. in the part, only ; V. in neither. IV. and V. have a long 
vowel in the pret pi., that is very difficult to account for. O. H. G. a 
corresponds to G. T. e, the length of which may be due to compensation, 
eg-> *gegbum > gebum. See 458, 1. 

3. A third grouping is possible according to the quality of the vowel, 
viz., L to V. run in a system of unrounded vowels, VI. runs in a system 
of rounded. 

a. a (o) in n. is either consonant in the accented stage (pres. and pret. sg.) or vowel 
In the unaccented stage (pret. pL and past part), a before r, 1, m, n in the unaccented 
3tage is also due to their double nature, according to which they serve as vowels or as 
consonants. Nasalis and IAquida sonans (Brugman) are represented in all the Teu- 
tonic dialects by or, ul, urn, un, a characteristic of the whole group. 

4. VI. stands alone and contains rounded vowels. Its a cannot have 
been originally the same as the a of the other series. It was probably 
more o than a. 

Levelling in the Preterit. 

460. Tracing the classes from O. H. G. to N. H. G. we have to notice 
one great levelling in all the classes, viz., of sg. and pi. pret. This was 
started by VI. and VII., which had sg. and pL alike. In IV. and V. the 
difference was only one of quantity. The sg. was short and the pi. was 
long. The sg. had to take a long vowel according to 488, 2. 

1. In CL II. G. T. au > ao > 6 before dentals, before 1, r, h, and finally 
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There were therefore already o"s in the pret. sg. The levelling was in 
favor of C, but of 5 before certain consonants (ft $ f f# b — t). 5 was already 
in the past part. < tl. Only L and IIL are left. Bat in L 1 > ei accord- 
ing to 488, 5. The pres. and pret. had to become alike. The principle of 
ablaut was thus interfered with in I., and the levelling in the pret. was 
in favor of the pi. and part., viz., i or ie according to the following con- 
sonants. III. is the only class in which the levelling was in favor of the 
pret. sg. Before nasal + cons, a stood in the pi. and part. A levelling 
in favor of the pi. was therefore not likely. In IV. and V., where such a 
levelling occurred, the pi. and part, had different vowels. Before 1, r, + 
cons., to be sure, there was u in the pi., o in the part., but u — o stood 
in no ablaut-relation. But this levelling was the latest of all and we 
find none in S. G. dialects at the present day. In the written language 
of the 16th and 17th centuries it is rather rare ; in the 18th it is the rule 
with not a few exceptions. SBerben, t»arb — tourbe, gworbcnis the only 
verb of III. in which the pi. -vowel stands by the side of the sg. But this 
verb stands isolated from the rest as an auxiliary verb. The pret.-pres. 
verbs have not suffered levelling except fotten(see 471, 2), but these have 
stood in an isolated position toward all the other strong verbs from pre- 
historic times. 

461. We give a few examples of the classes in their earlier stages. Space will not per- 
mit to trace each verb of each class. It would be easy to show what verbs have died 
out, what verbs have become weak, and what weak or foreign verbs have become 
strong. The stock of verbs belonging to each class varies with every period ; in fact, 
it is ever varying. Compare, e.g., iag, iug, frag, ftug VI. (see 129), and the large num- 
ber of doubtful ones in VIII. 

462. 1. 01. O. (M.) H. Or. 1 ei, 6 i i 

grifan greif grifam -grifan 

gretfen griff 8 rt ff ett fl^ff^n 

zlhan z£h zigum -srigan 

aetyen gie^ gie^en flejie^en 

snidan sneit snitum -snitan 

fdmeifcen ftynttt fdjnttten gefdjnitten 

1. The interchange of h— g, d— t according to Verner's Law, see 416. 
i > ei according to 488, 5. N. H. GK i in the whole pret. by levelling, 
ei > e before h, r, w. i represents both the medium stage G. T. ei and 
the weak stage i. i is the zero stage. 
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. n. o. h. ( 


Gk iu — io 


ou, 6 


w 

a 


triofan 


tronf 


trufum 


-trofan 


triefen 


trojf 


trojfen 


getrojfen 


kiosan 


kds 


kuram 


-koran 


ftefen, Kiren 


to*, tor 


(er)foren 


erforen 


siodan 


sdt 


satum 


-sotan 


fleben 


fott 


fotten 


gefotten 


sfifan 


souf 


sufum 


-sofan 


faufen 


foff 


fojfen 


gefojfen 



1. The interchange of iu — io according to 406; iu in the pres. sg. 
triufu, triufist, triufit, bat pi. triofames, etc., inf. triofan. For a period 
this iu, having passed > ft, became eu by diphthongization. These forms 
are now archaic, ie prevailing through the whole present, see 124. 
M. H. G. io > ie. G. T. au > ou, but > ao > 6 before dentals, 1, r, h 
and finally. The interchange of s — r, d — t according to Verner's Law, 
but levelled, as in ftfynetoen I., in favor of t, in the whole preterit. In 
M. H. G. kiesen, kos, korn, gekoren for a while, but later, ftefen, fod, 
gefofen; ftefen, for, geforen; now furen, for, geforen. See 132. 

2. In this series all the four grades of ablaut are represented, ou 
strong ; io, iu medium ; ft the weak ; u zero, u > au regularly, fi ap- 
peared in verbs that had the accent on the suffix. Compare 457. 



V 

U 



u — 6 



464. in. CI. O. (M.) H. G. e— i & 

l,a,a before nasal + cone.; e — i, u — o before r, 1 + cons. 

swimman swam swnmmum -swumman 

fdwimmen fd}tt>amm fdwammen gefd}»ommen 

fintan fant fcmtum -funtan 

ftnten fant fanfcen gcfunten 

helfan half hulfum -holfan 

^effen fyalf fyalfen ge^olfen 

1. This is in N. H. G. the most primitive series, finben, fanb, gefunben is 
already the G. T. series. In the second group (see 125, 2) the secondary 
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transition of u > o is a M. G. feature. It takes place before tm and mm. 
The older transition from u > o before 1, r + cons, is already O. H. Q. 
See 405. 

2. The interchange of 8 — i is regular (see 403). It appears in III., 
IV., V. alike. 

3. The double preterit subjunctive (see 125) is due to the levelling of 
the indicative. The subjunctive was regularly formed with the vowel of 
the pi. and umlaut of the same. Now when the vowel of the sg. spread 
over the pi. it is natural a new subjunctive should be formed also by um- 
laut: fanbe, Mrge. Wherever the new pret. subj. in & did not approach 
too closely to, or coincide with, the present ind., it prevailed as in the 
first division: futbe — f&tbe, Mnbe — banbe, (jelinge — gelange. Where such 
a coincidence was the case, the old subjunctive is still in use and prefer- 
able as in the third division: berge — (fctfrge) bftrge, flerbe — ftiirbe, toetbe — 
feitrbe, see 126. Scfe^len and empfetylen of IV. belong here since in M. H. GK 
they were bevelhen, enpfelhen, containing 1 + cons, fteblen IV < stein has 
followed the analogy of III., 3, on account of jMtyle, the regular subj. and 
jle&le the pres. ind. The 2. division has for older ii just as it has o for 
u : gewiinne > <jett>8nne, but the new ones in a are quite common except of 
rttmett, on account of remten. 

4. e — i is the medium stage, a the strong ; the weak and zero appear 
as u — o. 



465. IV. CI. O. (M.) H. G. e— i 



a 



stelan stal 

ftetyten fiaty 

koman, queman quam 

fommen tarn 



stalum 
flatten 

qu&mum 
famen 



a 

-stolan 
gejlo^Ien 

-koman 
gefommen 



1. Here is again interchange of e — i. £ prevailed in the pret. u >o 
regularly. 



2. Queman > koman according to 489, 1. It is possible that " koman " 
is the weak grade (see 471, 2). jlecfyen belonged originally to V. ; it has 
no liquid. Before d) and (f the vowel is short, except in the pret. of 
course : ftfd)en, fiadj, aeftod&en. 
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. V.C1. c 


>.H. G. e 


a a 


e 


geban 
geben 


gab 

flab 


gabum 
gaben 


-geban 
gegeben 


e^an 
eflen 


45, aj; 

4 


a^um 

a§en 


-e^an 
(ge)geffen 


bitten 
bitten 


bat 
bat 


b&tum 
baten 


-betan 
flebeten 


wesan 
(fein) 


was 

war 


w&rum 

foaren 


-wesan 
ge»efen 



1. In 6 the three lowest grades are represented, there was no liquid or 
nasal to represent the 3. and 4. grades, a is the strong stage. The origin 
of a is not certain, aj is perhaps from 'ea^, 'e being the reduplicating syl- 
lable. For bitten, see 457, 1. In the part, the interchange of s — r was 
levelled away after the inf. as early as O. H. G.; in the pret. with the 
levelling of the vowels. 2Ba$ is archaic in Feuchtereleben's : <So (if) 
bir fjefcfyenft ein 5frt5fi>leitt road. Interchange of 6 — i as usual and quantity 
of e depends upon the following consonants. 



467. VI. CL 0. H. Gk a— e 


no, 6 


no, 6 a 


faran 


faor 


fuorum 


-faran 


fasten 


W* 


futyren 


gefaljren 


heffen 


huob 


huobum 


-haban 


M. H. G. heben 


huop 


huobum 


-haben 


Jjeben 


Ijob, $ub 


Jjoben, Jjuben 


geljoben 
(er)jjaben 



1. This series has only two grades, strong and weak-medium, see 400. 
GK T. 6> uo> ii. For e in heffen, $ebe«, see 457, 1. For a > o, see 489, 3. 

468. VII. CI. Its verbs do not form an ablaut-series, see 458. 

469. VJLL1. CI. Its verbs have mostly o for a, a in the pret. 
and the majority belong to III., IV., V. Some of these were 
unsettled very early, e. g., M. H. G.pjkgen IV. and V. For 
4 > o, 6, see 489, 3. 
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The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

470. In these the meaning admitted of the perfect being used as a 
present. They are a primitive class. Compare Gr. oida, Upev, laX.odi, novi. 
With a few irregularities they can yet be assigned to the regular ablaut- 
series as has been done (see 135). Weak preterits were formed without 
connecting vowel. Therefore umlaut in the subj. The stem- vowel is 
the same for the old pret. pi., the new preterit, the participles and the 
infinitive. The participles (see 463, 1) were formed either weak or strong, 
generally weak. Since the infinitive is a new formation as well as some 
of the strong participles, and since as in gan — gunnen (gonnen) the strong 
participle was formed before there was an infinitive, it is hardly correct to 
say the infinitive is used instead of the part, in modern German : eigen, 
O. H. G. gawi^an, M. H. G. gunnen, gegunnen, (er)kunnen are strong 
participles. The others, bfirfett, f&nnett, mBgcit, foflem were formed later. No 
doubt, participles like hei^en, la?en, etc. (see 463, 2), had their influence 
in the non-use of ge-. Eng. has formed no infinitive. 

1. The inflection of the present is that of the regular strong pret. They 
have even one very old feature, viz., in 2. pers. sg. t is used, the second- 
ary ending, while in all other strong verbs the optative has entered the 
indicative, e. g., ndmi, but tarsi ( + durst) darft, scalt ( + thou shalt), 
maht. st in canst, anst is a mystery. This t still occurs in the 16th and 
17th centuries, bu foil ni$t fle^len (B.). 

471. 1. O. H. G. weij — wi^um I. corresponds exactly to 
Gr. oida — ftduev, in ablaut and consonants. 

2. seal, scalt (2. pers. sg.), sculum, scolta IV. 

It is possible that sculum is older than the long vowel of IV. 
(" stalum "), for it may be the weak grade of ablaut, like -boran, sfif an. 

3. O. H. G. muo£ muost muo^um muosa and muosta 
M. H. G. muo£ muost miie^en muose, muoste 

subj. muese, mueste 
N. H. G. mufj, mupt, muffett, mujjte, mii&tc. 

Of the double form muose — muoste the former is the older and regu- 
larly developed, muose < *m6t^ta, muosta has the suffix added once 
more. The umlaut that appears in M. H. G. and later in the pres. pi. and 
inf. is difficult to account for. 
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4. fott < schol < schal < seal. Why f < f$ ? Compare 0. and M. 
H. G. skal — sal, but always ©djulb. 

5. gSimen III. and taugen II. have become weak. They come respec- 
tively < garir-gunnen, in which g- is prefix, and < touc-tugen, to be fit, 
+ Eng. do in " it will not do," " how do you do " (?). 

6. eigen + own < eigem is the strong part, of a stem of which there 
appears only a pL aigum in O. H. G. g according to Vomer's Law. It 
belongs to the a — a ablaut-series like hei^an — hej — gihei^an. tar 
— turren + dare has disappeared. Its meaning has passed into barf — 
burfeit. 

472. 1. Notice that Eng. must is really a double pret.-pres. verb, 
mast is the weak preterit used again as a present, ttufjte < weste, see 
489, 1. Compare Eng. to wit, wist, wot. See Skeat. 

2. 0. H. G. wili wilt, wili, pi. wellemes, wellet, wellent, pret. welta, inf. 
wellan. o appears for e already in this period (see 489, 1). M. H. G. 2. 
pers. sg. is wilt, wiL N. H. G. tinflft. This is really no pret.-pres. verb, 
but we have according to custom put it at the end of this class. It is 
really a mi-verb, whose ind. was lost. Compare L. velim. 

*~r* r , Mi-Verbs. 

473. fettu 

1. O. H. G. bim, bis(t), ist, birum, birut, sint. Snbj. si, etc. 
Inf. sin, wesan V. Imp. wis, wesat, sit ; pret. was ; subj. 
w&ri. In M. H. G. the pres. pL runs: 1. p. birn, sint, sin; 

2. p. birt, sit, sint ; 3. p. sint, sin. In N. H. G. ttir jitrt) < the 

3. person; tt)r fetfc < the subjunctive; jle jinfc is primitive, comp. 
L. sunt, stint. 



2. Three stems have helped to form its conjugation, viz., Ve&~, Vb'x-, 
L. fui, Gr. (pvo, and the verb wlsan. It would lead us too far to enter 
minutely upon the part each plays, but the development is not at all dif- 
ficult to trace. Only r in birum, birn is a mystery, but it appears also in 
the reduplicating verbs of VII. 

474. gdn, gdn, gangan, g e fy n, + go. 

1. O. H. G. gdm, gds, g&t, gdm, g&t, gftnt; g^m, ge*s, g6t, gfit, 
gdnt; the subj. only g6, g^s, g6, etc. Imp. ganc, g&t, gfit. 
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2. The verb gangan is of VII. The relation of a to e is not clear. Kluge 

has shown that gen is compounded of ga (prefix) + Vi, L. ire. Then gem 
< ga-im, ges < ga-is, etc. See his Diet. 

475. stdn, st$n 9 stantan, jl c ty n, + stand. 

1. It inflects just like gen. standan, stuont — gistandan according 
to VI. A past participle gestan occurs also. 

2. Both gangan and stantan show a secondary stem and a present- 
formation with n (see 457, 2), which n also entered the preterit and the 
other forms. 

476. tuon, tl)Utt, + do. 

1. O. H. GL tuom, tuos, tuot, tuom, tuot, tuont ; subj. tuo, 
tuos, tuo, tuom, tuot, tuon; pret. teta, tdti, teta, tatum, t&tut, 
tdtum ; subj. tati, tatls, tati. M. H. Gk subjunctive with 
umlaut. Past part, git&u. 

2. teta is the pure reduplicated perf. te + ta, the stem. The pi. in a 
is probably ablaut of the almost lost series I.-E. e — 6, O. H. G. a — uo. 
Comp. Gr. piiyvvpi — Ippaya. N. H. G. tljat < M. H. G. tet is archaic and 
has a curious spelling as if it were subj. 
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C. HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

477. " German" belongs to the Germanic or Teutonic group of languages, which 
again is a member of the Indo-European group. To the latter belong the following : 
the Aryan (Sanskrit, etc.), the Ironic (old Batric and Persian),. Greek, Latin, Keltic, 
Slavic, Armenian, Germanic, and perhaps as a separate member Albanian. Whether 
the Germanic languages are more Intimately related with one member than with an- 
other is considered very doubtful by most authorities, though some think Slavic and 
Germanic so related. 

478. Characteristics of the Germanic languages: 

1. Grimm's Law with Verner's Law (see 407—416). 

2. The double verb-inflection, one by ablaut, the other by composition. 
The suffixes -da, -4a in the weak preterit are quite peculiar. The tenses 
have been reduced to two. The future and the subjunctive (see 448) 
are lost. 

3. A certain " law of finals " showed itself in General Teutonic in the 
consonants, but the " law of final vowels " belongs entirely to the indi- 
vidual dialects. For instance: I.-E. *b'eroit became G. T. *beroi, Go. 
berai (e written for Go. ai). N. sg. masc. o-stems : G. T. *dagoz, Go. 
dags, Scand. dagr, Ags. dag, O. H. G. tac. 

N. sg. fern.: I.-E. *gebd > G. T. gebd, Ags. giefu, but by levelling of 
Ace. and Nom. O. H. G. geba. 

4. The limitation of the accent to the stem-syllable was probably 
General Teutonic, though Vomer's Law shows that the Indo-European 
accent was preserved until the surd spirants in the unaccented syllable 
became sonant. Gr. irarjp shows I.-E. accent, but G. T. fathdr > Go. 
fadhar > fadar > O. H. G. fater. 

5. The spread of the n-declension, which in German is still going on. 
See 428, 2. The locative case is lost. 

6. The double adjective declension. The other I.-E. dialects decline 
adjective and substantive alike. The Germanic has, 1, a strong declen- 
sion made up of substantive and pronominal case-endings; 2, a weak de- 
clension identical with the n-declension of substantives. See 437. 
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Classiflcation of the Germanic Languages. 

479. The following is in our opinion the best classification . 

I. East Germanic, viz., Gothic, the language of the Goths, who once 
probably occupied European Russia. The chief literary monument is 
part of the Bible translation made for the Westgoths by their bishop 
Ulfila (A. D. 310—381). The manuscript is of the sixth century. 

a. In comparison with Anglo-Saxon and O. H. G. the language is 
" simple," but in spite of the great age of its literary monuments, it 
should be made the basis for the comparative study of the group only 
with great caution. 

II. The North Germanic or Scandinavian Languages. Two 
groups : East- Scandinavian,™., Swedish and Danish ; West-Scandinavian, 
viz., Norwegian and Icelandic. Earliest literature of East-Scandinavian 
of the fourtheenth century consisting of laws. Runes of the 6. (?) cen- 
tury. Rich literature of West-Scandinavian on Iceland, colonized by Nor- 
wegians, of the 12th century and earlier. The literary language of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark is East-Scandinavian. Norwegian exists only in dia- 
lects. Icelandic is the official as well as the popular language of Iceland. 

III. West Germanic Dialects. English was very early isolated 
from the rest of the group, being the language of the early colonists in 
England, who were mainly Frisians, viz., Angles, Saxons and Jutes. ' 
The Frisians emigrated from their old homes on the coast of the North 
Sea from the river Scheldt to the river Eider in Schleswig. The Jutes 
lived to the north of them. This settlement continued during the 5th 
and 6th centuries. In the 9th the Danish conquest occurred and in the 
11th the great Norman conquest, which gave to English that great influx 
of Romance words and removed it still more from its cognate dialects on 
the continent. Literature beginning with the 7th century. Runes, 
Beowulf, Caedmon, etc. 

a. The oldest dialects are, 1, Anglian, incL Northumbrian and Mercian ; 
2, Saxon, the chief is West-Saxon ; 3, Kentish. 

480. The Continental West Germanic dialects are divided according to 
Grimm's Law. The North and East-Germanic, and English only under- 
went the first shifting, that is, the General Germanic (Teutonic) shifting. 
The continental dialects shifted again, some more, some less. 
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Classification of the German Dialects. 

1. The Low (or Nobth) German shifted only th > d, compare Engl. 
" the " — Low German " de ". 

2. The Middle German shifted much more. 

3. The South German (Oberdeutsch) shifted most of all. 

a. " High German " if it is to translate " Hochdeutsch " is ambiguous, 
since many still make " hochdeutsch " include " Oberdeutsch " and " Mit- 
teldeutsch." Nieder (low), Mittel (middle), and Ober (upper, south) refer 
to the geography of the country only. 

481. I. The Low German Dialects. 

1. Frisian. Though the literature is only of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, the language shows a stage at least some 300 years older. Its 
territory (see 484) has been largely encroached upon by Low Saxon and 
Frankish. It embraces still the northern provinces of Holland (West 
Frisian); Oldenburg and the Hanoverian county of Ostfriesland (East 
Frisian) ; North Sleswic with the islands off the western Sleswic-Holstein 
coast (North Frisian). But the modern dialects of the region described 
are strongly influenced by Low Saxon. 

2. Low Saxon. Earliest literature the Heliand of the 9th century. 
Territory very large. 

Draw a line from Dttsseldorf to Cassel carving slightly southward ; from Cased to 
Quedlinburg to Posen and to the boundary of the empire. All that is north of this, 
except Frisian and Slavic in East Prussia, is Low Saxon. Two thirds of its territory 
is colonial, however. The Slavic conquests from the 6th to the 9th centuries had their 
western limit in the following line : Kiel, halfway between Brunswick and Magdeburg, 
Naumburg, Coburg, Linz, Klagenfurt. What is east of it is colonial for the German 
language, either for Low, Middle, or High German. About half of Germany and three 
fourths of Prussia therefore are on once Slavic territory. 

a. Frisian and Low Saxon together are now often called " JPlattdeutsch," which even 
in our day can boast of a poet, Klaus Groth (Holstein dialect), and of such a capital 
novelist as Fritz Reuter (Mecklenburg dialect) who died a few years ago. 

3. Low Frankish. Literature : oldest the Lex Salica, very badly pre- 
served, and fragments of a translation of the Psalms. Of the 12th century 
the " Eineide " by Veldeke, and in the 13th a very rich literature in Hol- 
land and Brabant. Territory : Holland (Dutch crowding out Frisian), 
the northern half of Belgium (Flemish), and the northern part of the 
Prussian Rhine Province. Dutch is now the only Low German literary 
language. Attempts are making to revive Flemish. 
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482. II. Middle German. 

For this group draw about the following line, which will separate it from the 
South German dialects : From Nancy (but this is French) across the frontier with a 
curve north of Straesburg to Rastatt in Baden, through Heilbronn to Eichstadt, then 
north to Eger, from there directly eastward, but Bohemia is Slavic, of course. 

Beginning in the west we have then : 

1. Middle Frankish (according to Braune). Its territory consists chiefly 
of the Rhine Province, whose centre is Cologne. Very little literature. 

2. South Frankish and Hessian. South and west of 1, and north of 
South German line. The eastern limit would be a line drawn from 
Cassel to Heilbronn. A rich and old literature : Isidorus of the 8th cen- 
tury. The great gospel harmony of Otfrid of Weissenburg. The Lud- 
wigslied and much more. 

3. East or High Frankish. East of 2. Eastern limit is the S. G. line 
from Eichstadt to Eger and a line from Eger to Cassel. Its old literary 
centre was Fulda. The larger monuments are Tatian, and Williram's 
paraphrase of the Song of Songs, about the year 900. 

The next three are almost entirely on colonized territory, viz., 4. Thu- 
Hngiari y north of 3 and south of the Low German line ; 5. Upper Saxon. 
chiefly the present kingdom of Saxony ; 6. Silesian. 5. and 6. are east 
of the rest, but do not extend to the boundary of the empire, since there 
is a long stretch still Slavic, though with German written language. 
Their literatures belong to the M. H. G. period. 

483. III. South German. 

The southern limit towards the Romance dialects would be, roughly speaking, a 
line drawn from the lake of Geneva eastward to Klagenfurt in Austria and beyond, 
then directly north through Pressburg to Brtinn. The eastern boundary is the Hun- 
garian, the northeastern the Slavic of Bohemia and Moravia. 

1. Akmanic, divided into : a. Alemanic proper, covering Alsace, the 
larger part of Baden and Switzerland, b. Suabian, covering the larger 
part of Wurtemberg and Suabian Bavaria. The eastern limit would be 
a line from Eichstadt to Fiissen. The literary centre was St. Gallen. 
Abundant literature of the 8th and 9th centuries. The " Benedictiner 
Kegel." The Paternoster and Credo of St. Gallen. Vocabularius St. 
Galli. Murbach Hymns. "Christ and the Samaritan woman." The 
extensive works of Notker. 
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2. Bavarian-Austrian, covering the larger part of Bavaria and non- 
Slavic Austria. The oldest of all Old H. G. is the Glossary of Kero 
(740) ; the Glossary of Hrabanus Maurus ; the so-called " Exhurtatio " and 
the poem Muspilli, besides smaller pieces. 

484. It is impossible for as to give here a description of the phonology of these dia* 
lects. Besides Grimm's Law the long vowels and the diphthongs are the chief criteria for 
their classification. Their territories have not remarkably changed. Note that Frisian 
has been driven out of Holland by Dutch and in Germany it leads a very precarious 
existence upon the islands off the coast of Hanover and Oldenburg, having been 
crowded out by 4t Plattdentsch." Low German has also encroached upon Middle 
German territory in northeastern Germany. The only scientific description that we 
have of any modern dialect is that by Winteler of the Kerenzer dialect (Swiss- 
Alemanic). 

History of German. 

485. In point of time we divide the history both of the lan- 
guage and of the literature into three periods, viz., Old High- 
German till 1100; Middle High German till 1500; New High 
German since then, perhaps better till about 1800, because 
the literary language of the 18th century is already taking on 
an archaic character in comparison with the language of the 
last fifty years. See 487, 3. 

1. The literature of the O. H. G. period is entirely dialectic and clerical. 
We have one poem, unfortunately only fragmentary, the Hildebrantslied, 
that goes back in matter and meter to the period before the introduction 
of Christianity. 

2. There has been much contention, whether there was a standard 
written language in the M. H. G. period. Lachmann and his school main- 
tain that there was and that it died out with the decay of literature in 
the 14th century. But the opinion is losing ground. The reasons 
against are well stated in Paul's "Gab es eine mittelhochdeutsche 
Schriftsprache ? " The literature was mainly lyrical and epic. Its climax 
falls in the 12th century. The chief differences between the O. and M. 
II. G. periods are : 1, the spread of umlaut ; 2, the weathering of unac- 
cented and inflectional vowels to mere e. 

486. With the N. H. G. period begins the written language that became 
not suddenly, but gradually the standard literary language of Germany. 
In phonology it agrees with that of the East Frankish dialect, which is 
the M. G. dialect that is most closely related to S. G. Its territory was in 
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the very centre of Germany. Both this position and this relationship are 
two elements that help to account for its spread. 

1. From this same centre started the Reformation. Luther's share in 
the establishment of the written language is generally not well stated and 
even overrated. Fourteen translations of the Bible had been published up 
to 1518 in H. G. alone, made from the Vulgate. The language was based 
upon the " Kanzleisprache" i. e. t the "official" language in which em- 
peror and princes published decrees and laws and in which all govern- 
ment business was transacted. 

2. There were at first several of these "Kanzleisprachen," differing more 
or less. We find traces of them as early as the 14th century. Those of 
Austria, Bohemia and Saxony were first amalgamated. It was this lan- 
guage that Luther used in his Bible translation, moulded by him, of 
course, as every man of genius will mould his mother-tongue. Luther, by 
birth a Middle German, had come in contact with people of all stations, 
speaking Low and South German. No Bible, the circumstances being the 
same, translated into strict South German would and could have been 
accepted by North Germany. Again Luther had sprung from among 
the people and had a most hearty appreciation of folk-lore and all that is 
" volkstiimlich," of proverbs, saws and songs. This made him a trans 
iator for the people. The proverbs of Solomon and the psalms are with- 
out doubt the most taking portions of his translation. 

487. The spirit of the Reformation was one roused from the lethargy 
of the preceding centuries and ready for something new. Luther's New 
Testament appeared in 1522, the whole Bible in 1534. Besides the 
Bible the catechism, hymns, sermons and the numerous polemical 
pamphlets were written and read in the new language. With the 
Reformation began also the public school (" volkssehvle") and the first 
grammars and "formeflwcher" appeared, written often by the lawyers, 
who, of course, favored the " Kanzleisprache." But last and foremost of 
all the invention of printing, some fifty years before the Reformation, 
made a common language possible. 

1. The clerks would write and spell as they spoke, i.e, t according to their 
own dialect. Printing brought about a certain uniformity in the orthog- 
raphy. It spread the language to the most different parts of the country. 
About the year 1600, books were already cheap in comparison to the costly 
manuscripts. In 1523 a Bible was printed at Bale, which had as appendix 
a sort of dictionary explaining the teims unfamiliar to the Swiss. 
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2. The struggle of the new language was hardest in Switzerland. Both 
Catholic and Calvinist objected to a Lutheran language. In North Ger- 
many it was favored by the fact that the whole North became Protestant 
en masse. Yet hymns were printed there in Low German for a long time. 
In the 17th century High German preachers came to the North. But 
through printing the writings of one man exercise a great influence upon 
the speech of his readers. Printing in fact has introduced into the de- 
velopment of language a certain stiff, artificial element that the written, 
and especially the unwritten, dialects do not have. The printed language 
has more of a fixed, stereotyped character than dialect. But on the other 
hand we must remember that the letters of the alphabet are not the 
language. They are only contrivances that represent speech very im- 
perfectly, contrivances invented several thousand years ago, which we 
try to apply now to that most subtile institution — language, that has 
been changing and developing ever since. 

3. The language of the 19th century differs not a little from the lan- 
guage of the 16th. The differences in forms and functions have been treated 
to some extent in Part I. The 17th century is a dark gloomy page in the 
history of Germany and almost a blank in its literature. In the first half 
of the eighteenth we see the beginnings of the classical period. Until 
then Latin was the language of the learned, and in the 17th and 18th 
centuries there was a large number of foreign words both in the written 
and spoken languages that were never assimilated, but driven out again 
by a school of literary men that started a revival of the love of old 
German. 

The following are the more important and far-reaching sound- 
changes in the transition from M. H. G. to N. H. G. 

488. A. Vowels. 

1. The farther spread of umlaut by analogy (levelling). 

Ex. : as a sign of the plural, see 48; in derivatives as in: glduMg, ttdter* 
li$, bruberli<§, SBriiberd&en, Xiidjtertetn ; in long-stemmed weak verbs as in : 
Jflreitr $5rte, geJSrt < hoeren, h6rte, geh6rit — gehdrter (see 455, 2). 

2. The lengthening of short accented stem-vowels in the 
open syllable, and of a and e before r, rt, rd. To this process 
the largest number of the present long vowels is due. 
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Ex.: #ogel, §of— $ofeS$ Qtb&xtn ( < bern), fiettdtyren, lebrn, weben, fe$en; 
$a$n — §a$ne$ ; $$ur, mir, tt>ir, er, ber (demonstrative), bar (but bffrfitfj) ; $erb, 
tterbe, »ert, jart, S3art. ttr in the sense of "great " as in : ttrgrojftater, other- 
wise short or long : Urlaub, Urfprung, but Urteil is always short, -art and 
— arj are unsettled still. Compare #ttrj, SBSrjc. 

a. The short vowel is retained before more than one consonant and in 
a closed syllable, except before r (rt, rd). Ex.: $o(fen, wtt, reraten, $ecfe, 
tooUen, fafl, etc., but mir, ttrir, as above. 

6. This point of N. H. G. phonology is by no means all cleared up. Paul is the only 
one that has thrown any light upon it. See P. and B. Beitrflge, VII. p. 101-. When 
through inflectional endings the stem-vowel is now in an open, now in a closed sylla- 
ble,-the standard pronunciation demands levelling in favor of the long vowel of the open 
syllable. For instance, ba8 ©tad, ©lafeS, ©lafe, ©laS, ©lifer, all with long stem-vowels. 
In N. G., however, ©(ad, ©ra3, Sag, Sob, (N. and A. eg.), are always short according to 
the law of short vowel in a closed syllable. N. and S. G. agree in the levelling between 
the sg. and pi. pret. of ablaut-series, IV. and V. in favor of the long vowel of the plural, 
e. g.i gab— gaben, falj— faljen. 

c. This principle may be stated in another way : N. H. G. makes a M. 
H. G. accented syllable containing a short vowel long, either by length- 
ening the vowel or by lengthening, i.e., " doubling," the consonant, par- 
ticularly if that consonant be t or m, and if a single consonant is followed 
by er, el, em 

Ex.: (Stdtte, ©ttte, fommen, (Sommer, Setter; in the pret. and past part, of 
the I. and II. ablaut-series: fdfaitt — gef<§mtten, fott — gefotten. This change 
began in the M. H. G. period, starting from L. G. it spread over M. and 
over S. G. as late as the 16th century. 

3. Long accented vowels are shortened before more than 
one consonant. 

a. This process is not far-reaching, but includes also the long vowels 
sub 4, that have sprung from diphthongs. It started with the M. G. 
dialects. 

Ex.: e#t L. G., see 493, 4, < Shaft; batye, bratye (see 454, 3). 9T<$t < 
dkte; £err, $errf<$en; tyordjen; flitfj, tyng, ghtfj <flenc, hienc, giene ; »ier in 
the compounds slerjebm -jig, inertel, etc., SJtotter < muoter. 

4. The simplification of the diphthongs ie > I, still spelt 
ie ; uo > u ; ue > ii long. 

Examples very numerous : 93Iut < Uuot; 2Rut < muot; ®iite < guete; 
fiifr < stie?e; fityren < vftereti; bfltyen < UUejen; lieb; ttef; always in the 
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preterit of Class VII. and in the present of Class II., viz., net, fiel, Meten, 
fieben, but see 3. 

a. This also is a M. G. feature that was fixed upon the " Schriftsprache," 
showing itself as early as the 13th century. The S. G. dialects do not 
know it yet (see Hart's Goethe's Prose, p. 40, bottom). 

5. The diphthongization of the long vowels 1, u, iu 

(whether < G. T. eu or umlaut of u, value ii long) > et, au, 

eu (au), respectively. 

Ex.: brei < drt, 3Belfc < trip; ei in the present of the I. Class; tout < 
liU; $aut < hUt; ©au < sH; $dufer < hiusir < Ms; SJWtufe < miuse < 
mils; Xxtut < triuwe; eu$ < iuch; Seudjte < UvMe; er fceut < biutet. The 
Eng. cognates, e. g., the verbs of the I. Class write — wrote, shine — shone; 
loud, hide (< Ags. hyd), sow, house, mouse — mice show that a similar 
diphthongization of long i and u has taken place, o in wrote, shone 

< Ags. d < ai corresponds to the old diphthong, M. H. G. ei as in 
schein, reiz, etc. Modern German ei therefore goes back to i in #eirat < 
hirat ; to ei in ftyeiben < scheiden; at always goes back to ei, ai as in SJtoi, 
tfaifer. au < H in §auS < Mis; but < ou in foufen < loufen; fox (eu) < iu < 
ft by umlaut, in $dufer < Musvr < hits; but eu < iu (eu) in Seute < liute, 
tyeulen < hitUen ; and another eu < 6u umlaut of ou ( < au) in greube < 
vrbude ( < *frauwida), fceugen < bougen < bougen ( < *baug}an, ablauts. II.). 

a. This is a S.G. feature, especially Bavarian, in which dialect it started 
about 1200. It spread over East Frankish and Upper Saxon in the 14th and 
15th centuries and latest over Suabian. All the other dialects whether L., 
M. or S. G. do not know this change. " House " is still " hUs " in Bremen 
and in Bale. The new diphthongs are still kept apart from the old ones 
in dialect, but the standard spoken language recognizes no difference. 

489. The following changes do not affect very many words. They are 
mostly S. G. features and though quite old, the standard and the common 
spoken language do not agree upon all words. The former favors c and 
i, the latter 8 and it. 

1. e, 8 > 6 in ergityen (Classics still ergefcen), $3IIe, SftffH, Sitae, Jfeotf (stand- 
ard jfcetf), ftyooren and a few others. Barely e, e > o or u after tt>: ttotten 

< weUen ; »o$l < wUa; fommen < quftnan. This is as old as O. H. G., 
however. 

2. i> fiin$ulfe— $tlfe; forfeit — fortyen; wftrbig; n>figtc ; <Spri<§n>ort — 
©prfid&wort. t < fi in toirlen + work and fltffen, but also still flfiflen + cushion. 
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8. a ><5, Ctynmadjt, folk-etymology for Ctymadjt < dmaM ; m<tod; o$ne 

< dne; SRonat < mdndt; and $o$le < tdhele. Compare SBafrt and %x$* 

4. Both S. and M. G. is u > o, u > '6, regularly before modern mm, 
nn and n + any other cons, but see 125, 1. 

Ex.: Past part, and pret. subj. of Class IIT., 2.; SBorate < wunne; fromm 

< mum ; fonber < funber ; umfonjl < umbesw ; <5o&n < sun. Compare 
S3rotttt (poetic), but SBrunnen (why u is not clear) ; SWitodj < miinich 

5. Before palatal g, dj e > i. By this -tg and -id) have become the 
only suffixes instead of O. and M. H. G. ec, ac, ech, ach, see 509. 

Ex.: gutt<$ < fettach; $rani<$ < kranech, O. H. G. chranuh; ferttg < 
vertec; |>ontg < 7umee. 

490. B. Consonants. 

1. The spread of fd) for f before I, m, tt, and ft\ 

Ex.: <3<$taf < *&&/, + sleep; <S$leim < *fl£m + slime; <S$metr < 
smer ; fdjmeifjen < smfyen, + smite; <Sd)nee < m$ t + snow; ©(fcitepfe < 
snepfe, + snipe; <3d)tt>etj? < *w^ + sweat; fdjwtmmett < swimmen, + 
swim. The Eng. cognates still show old s. 

a. This is a S. G. feature, starting in the 15th century and extending 

over the M. G. and the colonized eastern L. G. dialects (Paul). In the 

16th f$ was substituted for f after r in a few words and later still in 

initial fp# ft. 

All these f$'s are recognized by the standard pronunciation, bat the S. and M. G. 
dialects know almost no limit in the use of f$. M. G. dialects substitute it even for 
ty, viz., tnrj# for ntt$. See 391, 1. 

b. © > fd) also after r, e.g. t $u*f<$ < Am? + hart, fltrfdje< kirse* cherry, 
§errf<$en < hersen. Since f&ft, fdjt are not recognized in the spelling of 
initial ft, ft, Eng. st, sp, and G. fi, fp correspond : <Stabt, <Stott, ©ttftte < 
stat, + stead ; ©piefj < spi$ + spit. 

c. This f$ for f is not a phonetic change as is generally taken for granted. In the 
transition from O. > M. H. G. sc had become sen first before the front vowels, then 
before all the vowels and then before r. sc> sen before a palatal vowel is a phonetic 
transition called palatalization due to the following vowel and attended by loosening 
of the contact, and is known in Eng. and the Romance dialects as well. See Ellis' 
Early Eng. Pronunciation, p. 1154-. The transition-sound was no doubt the present 
Westphalian sjh, a double sound. At first only sc > sch in the above order, and not 
e>8ch. The links were sk + pal. vowel > skj > sjh > sh. 
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d. Before vowels and r G. fd& corresponds to Eng. sh, e. g. t @<§ifF + ship ; 
<5$am -f shame ; fd)5n + sheen ; ©djrot + shread, shroud ; <5$reUt + 
shrine. When Eng. sc, sk corresponds to G. f$# ft, there is something 
wrong, due generally to foreign origin or influence, in one or the other. 
Compare <5$ule + school ; ©djaum + scam (Norse) ; £anfc>f#aft + land- 
scape (D.) ; ©fanba'l + scandal (Fr.). 

2. j (< z < t, see 414, 1) > s, written f, $, ff, jj ♦ 

This is a S. G. feature, beginning with final 5 in the 13th century, 
spreading over M. G. L. G. still like Eng.; notice the cognates. Ex.: 
road < wa$ + what ; auS < 42$ + out ; SBaffcr < wa$$er + water ; 93infe 

< W«£, + bentgrass. Examples very numerous. 

3. 6) = kh (< old ch, cch and medial h) has become jh 
after front-vowels and after r, 1, and n. See 375. 

This transition is not shared by S. G. The Eng. cognates show k or 
silent gh for I.E. k: nidjt < niht (= nikht) + not, nought ; 2Bi$t < uiht 
+ wight. 

a. d) before s in the same syllable > ks, the same in Eng. as 
early as Anglo-Saxon. 

Ex.: 8u<$$ <fuhs + fox ; S5u#S < buhslxmm, + box; fe#$ < sehs+ 
»x ; %$fit < ahse, + axle ; %xt < acchus + axe (t is excrescent). 

b. Medial $ at the end of a syllable is silent now, fe$en, fle$ — ft, but $ 
still in ©effect; fteud&t— flie$en; $o<§ — $d$er; rau<$ still in 9tau<$»erf, furs, 
— rau$; f$mtf$en —@<$madj. 

4. mb > mm, Eng. still mb: Samm < lamp — larribes + lamb ; Summer 

< /cumber, + to cumber. 

5. m — n, Eng. still m. Scfcn < betem + besom ; gaben < fadem + 
fathom. 

6. w < bh, the labio-labial bh has become labio- dental v in the standard 
pronunciation ; it has disappeared after ou, iu (now an, eu); in a few cases 
aw > au ; after 1 and r it became b, beginning in the 14th century. Eng. 
cognates show a vowel + some silent letter. 

Ex.: neu < niuwe, + new; f<$auen '< sckouwen + show; grau < grd — 
grdwes, + gray ; btott < Wd — bldvm + blue, due to Fr. bleu, ©erben < 
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ganoen, + yare ; <Stf)toalU < woalwe, + swallow; Waxbt, a scar < narwe, 
+ narrow, lit. "contracted surface;" gel& < gel — gelwes, + yellow. 
Some cases show doublets due to levelling in favor of the uninflected 
form : fa$l — fal& < vol — valwes + fallow ; ©per-Ung + sparrow — 
©per&er < spanoaere + sparrow-bawk. 

491. 1. Other transitions are not general enough to deserve special mention. It 
is important to distinguish real phonetic transitions and differences between the two 
periods in the history of the language due to levelling and analogy. The latter have 
been frequently treated in the comments upon the various inflections. See the lev- 
elling in the declension of fern, nouns, 433; between sg. and pi. pret., 460. 

2. The disappearance of sounds by contraction ought also to be con- 
sidered, e.g., of i for which a merely orthographical & has been substituted 
(see 363, 2) or of c in 3. pers. sg. pres. of strong verbs whose stem ends in 
t as fctyitt < schiltet. Examples of new sounds are e between !, uo, ft and 
r as in Xxautx < trfire, ©eier < g%r ; of t (b) after final n and s as in jemanb 
< ieman, etQcntlid^ < eigenliche, D&jr < dbef, $rt < ackes. 

The German word-stock. 

492. The following sources have furnished words and forms older 
than any occurring in the literatures : 

1. Runes, e.g. t the famous inscription on the golden horn, which reads 
ek Mewagastiz holtingaz Jwrna tawido = I, Hlewagastiz (= lee-host ?) of 
Holstein, made (the) horn. 

2. The words borrowed by Fins and Laplanders before the race-mi- 
grations, when the latter were in contact with the Scandinavians, the 
former with the Goths in the South, e. g. t " kunungas" " king." 

3. Words and proper names occurring in Latin and Greek authors, 
e.g., the name " Teutones" would seem to go back to a period before 
Grimm's Law (see Kluge's dictionary) ; glesum = amber, Ags. glwre, + 
glass in all Germanic dialects; " dice* " in Caesar = meaning " elk," O. 
H. G. elch, Ags. eolch ; modern Eng. " elk " is reim ported from Norse. 

4 German has a much larger Germanic word-stock than Middle and 
modern English, because through the Norman conquest the Romance 
was engrafted upou old English and so many old English (Germanic) 
words died out. But compare the couplets calf — veal ; deer — venison; 
sow, swine — pork ; hunt — chase. 
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a. German, never having had to accept such a large foreign element, has treated 
foreign words very stepmotherly. English welcomes every stranger, at least oar 
large dictionaries do, which contain as much as ten per centum of words that are 
no more English than they are German. A German, seeing such a dictionary with 
colored flags, steam-engines, animals, and what not, takes it for an encyclopedia. In 
German a foreign word has to undergo a long period of probation before it is accepted 
in the language and in the dictionary. Foreign words are collected mostly in the 
"Jfamdwfaierbiich," i. e., Dictionary of foreign words. 

493. The first larger influx of foreign words into German came 
through contact with Roman civilization, e.g., @tra§e, tyfaty, $afe, tfucfye, 
Jhtte, SWihue, better, Senjler ; the second through Christianization : $irdy, 
fajlei'en, Ifreuj, Qjnfjel, $Priefter# 3>faffc, fcrebigen, and a great many others. 
These and other foreign words of the O. H. G. period were quite 
thoroughly Germanized. They took part in the shifting then going on 
and their accent was put upon the stem-syllable. 

1. In later O. H. G. and in M. H. G. the chief source, from which foreign 
words came, were the crusades and the institution of chivalry ; in later 
M. H. G. and early N. H. G., the revival of learning and the thirty years 
war, e.g. t $Pafo'jl# Slinte, Sournt'er, £$ron; in fact all older nouns in -ie'r and 
verbs in -ie'rem Schiller's Wallenstein has many foreign words, e.g., 
totbrufh malebet'en; Lanier, $ufoer, SPult. 

2. In the last 200 years Germans have taken up, as all nations have done, 
a large number of words from Greek, Latin and the Romance languages, 
words which the progress of civilization calls for. But beginning with the 
M. H. G. period German has not been able to change the foreign accent, 
e.g., the verbs in -ie'rett, even when this ending is added to German words as 
$ofieren, jloljtereMaitjterenj SRelobet' or -Me', Saflei', fbataiUo'n, fdaUa' be, Sklfo'tt, 
$Pafte'te ; the many nouns in -W. Compare English which changed in its 
middle period the accent of nearly all Norman-French words, e.g., 
reason, season, melancholy. Later te'legraph, but German ZtltQta'^. 

a. There has sprung up since 1870 a tendency in high official circles to banish foreign 
words, but it is not likely to meet with much success. The military system uses hun- 
dreds of them still. 

The Postmaster-General of the German empire objected to S£etep$o'n, because he 
could not decide upon the gender, and so „$ernfpre$er" was made the official word. A 
letter to be called for must have on it „$oftfagernb,"not "poste restante" as formerly. 

3. One more large source of borrowed words has to be mentioned 
which began as early as the 15th century, viz., Low German and Dutch 
(also English). All words that contain " p," for instance, must be either 
foreign (9>appel, SPtttttyer) or non-High-German, because there can be no p 
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in H. G. (see 409, 2). If the words do not come directly from Low 
German, they have been influenced by it and taken L. G. form. 

Ex.: touffctir pttilm, SPode, SPoft glatt, SPlunber, 2BaW«i. Words in $$, 

iu &u, <&w $tm*> di*w> %m**> Pb^* 

4. Notice the many shipping terms : ftlagge, S3orb# SBoot, ©priet, fietfr 
2Bra<f, <Ste*en (» = to). Words in -$t for ft, 6.^., fa$t, H. G. fanft ; <S$a$t, 
H. G. <S#affc; ©(fyfodjt for ©djluft. The ending -djen is Low and M. German ; 
-lein, South German, $ett for fetjl is L. G. 

494. A small group of words was introduced twice, but at different 
periods, e.g., $Pfal$ (O. H. G.), !Pala'jl (M. H. Q.)<palatium, but see Kluge's 
Diet. 3arge (O. H. G.), Sartftye (M. H. G.) + Eng. target < V. L. targia (if 
this is not originally German and belongs to the next group). 3Relobei was 
really borrowed, SRelobie is a later doublet after the many nouns in -te, 
ge^len + to fail, faflteren, to fail (in business) < ¥.faiUvr. 

1. Compare Eng. frail and fragile ; quite — quiet ; exploit — ex- 
plicite. Many originally German words, adopted by another language, 
are borrowed again in a foreign form : SBagen — SBaggon + Eng. wain 
•— wagon; (Stfon < foctyen — German (Spdtytr; SMfcouaf < btwacht, SBeitoa<$t; 
Me ©arbe, bte ©arberofce + guard, + wardrobe < warta, warten — bie SBartc, 
ber ©art + ward ; <5tu<f < Ital. stucco and this from G. <Stfof , O. H. G. 
tfucchi. 

2. Besides isolated and obscure German words a large number of for- 
eign words are exposed to " folk-etymology," because they are not under- 
stood. These have been collected by Andresen in his " deutsche Volks- 
etymologie." (See also Palmer's Folk-etymology). $eberi$ < L. Tiede- 
racea, ground-ivy. 9Tbenteuer (archaic spelling even Sftenbtciter), < M. H. G. 
aventiure < Rom. a/oenture. 

3. SMelfraf?, wolverine < Noreej^aW/Ves^moutain-bear, as if it were a 
great eater ; ©finbflut as if from ©iinbe and ftlut, » the flood that came on 
account of sin," but it is from ©in — meaning " ever," " universal " as in 
©ingrtin, evergreen. Seutmmb as if it meant »2%enmuttb" or „getttemuttb," but 
< Jdiumunt, Mium, in which -munt is suffix, " hliu " < the same root as 
tout, loud+Gr. kXvo. See SJtoultourf, 400. Compare Eng. causeway < 
O. Fr. chaucie < L. ccUciatam (viam) ; country-dance < counter-dance, 
Ft. contredanse. 

Hundreds of examples will be found in Andresen and Palmer's collections. The 
words in 494, 494, 1, have never been collected. 
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D. WORDPORMATION. 

This chapter does not contain a complete German etymology. It aims merely at 
giving a brief, practical survey of the derivation of German words for students who 
know a little English and Latin. A knowledge of the older forms of some Germanic 
dialects cannot be expected from the student. For practical reasons only, the follow- 
ing subdivisions of the chapter are made. 

495. We may distinguish four ways of forming and deriv- 
ing words : 

1. By ablaut without derivative suffix, see 496, 1, 3. 

2. By suffixing some element which was once perhaps an 
independent word. 

3. By prefixing such element. 

4 By composition of independent words. 

496. The pronouns have roots peculiar to themselves and many adverbs are formed 
from the pronominal roots. Noons (that is, substantives and adjectives) and verbs 
had probably the same roots, though it is customary to speak, in contrast to pronomi- 
nal roots, only of verbal roots, from which noons were formed later. We count as 
primitive all strong verbs and those nouns which have no apparent derivative suffix. 
From a fVxnd\ in which x represents the vowel that is to appear according to the 
various ablaut-grades, both noons and verbs were formed. In G. T this root would 
be bxnd. It famished binden, band, gebunden, ba§ 23anb, bet 93unb, bet 23anb, bad 
S3unb (for SBftnbel). Both noons and verbs had their stem-suffixes, of course. These 
made them into words. Boots are to the etymologist what x, y, z are to the mathe- 
matician. They are something unreal and abstracted from the actual phenomena of 
languages. No one ever spoke in roots. In a word we distinguish the stem and the 
inflections. The stem minus the stem-suffix is the root. Of every root, noon and 
strong verb are not now extant, for instance, fte&, Soft, bot weak verbs by means of 

the suffix jo—je, were formed from the same root, I. B. Vlxub\ Q. T. Vlxab, e. g., 
(g)tauben, Ioben. x appears as e—i in (left, Stefce < lioba, *leub- ; as a in (g)Iauben, (er)lau 
ten ; it disappears in Cob, Ioben, the weakest or zero stage of ablaut. See 394. 

1. Formed by ablaut alone, we consider strong verbs, noons of the same roots and 
noons from roots that may have no strong verb extant. 

2. The stem-suffix may have been o,jo, i, w, d, jd (fem.), etc. We are inclined to look 
upon the Jo-stems as derivatives because they suffered umlaut, e.g., ©urge, ©ef^ftfc. 
There is some reason for this because jo, jd, wo, wd are not primary stem-suffixes, but 
for our purposes there is no harm in confounding the primary and secondary suffixes. 
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3. Examples of the derivation of verbs and of substantives by ablaut 
alone. 

I. ablaut-series: ftetfjen, ber Sijjj; ret<$, f^eib* II.: ftyliefjen, bad ©djfojj, 
ber <S<$lujii; iriefen, ber fcropf, bie Sraufc; bad £o<§, bie Siufe. III.: fd&mtmmeti, 
ber ®d)»amm, ber <Sumpf (?), bie @<$»emme; ber <5d)lunb, ber 3lmg. IV.: bergen, 
ber S3erg, bie Surg, ber Sitrge ; flatten, jtyeflen, ber ©djatt* V.: gebetu bie ©abe 
(rather gebd), gefce or gdfce (adj.). VI.: grafcen, bad @rab, bie ©rube; i<$ mujj, 
ber §a$n, bad $u$n. 

To the a T. a — 6 series : tyun, gefym, bie tyat. See 476, 2. 

Derivation of Substantives 

497. Derived by a late ablaut, also directly from a weak 
verb. 

Ex.: 2)er <S$unb < jtyinben, = refuse ; ber S5efe$l < kfe$Iett; ber §anbel < 
Ijanbeln ; bad Dpfer <opfern ; ber Srger < drgerm Feminines in -e : bie 
SBinbe + windlass < winben; bie $d$re + ferry < vern <faran. 

498. Derivation by Vowel-Suffixes : 

1. e < i formed from adjectives, all feminine, e.g., ©rofje < gro§; §tyt 
< tyty ; <S$8ne < Won]; 93dlbe < balb (now only adverb) ; ©iite < gut — 
guoti < guot. i produced umlaut. 

2. e < i <jo §irte < §erbe. 

3. ei < ie < Eomance ie, ia, always with chief-stress 
upon it, at first only in foreign words, then spreading very 
rapidly in N. H. G. 

It is attached most frequently to nouns and verbs ending in -el, -er, 
-en, so that the ending was felt to be -erei, e. g., Baufcerei', STrjenei', §eud)etei, 
Sdgerei. It denotes also a place of business : Qnuferei, 33d tf erei. It im- 
plies a slur, Suriflerew flinbereu 

4. ie only in foreign words. It is the later form of ia, ie, 
and the nouns were formed after i had become ei. 

Ex.: 3f(hoiu>mie\ ©e^gra^te 7 , S&e^ologte', etc. -ie has crowded out the 
older -ei, or they appear together with a difference of meaning. SRelobet 
— 5fletobte, both mean "melody " ; $Partei = party, faction — Carrie = game, 
rnatfh, company, excursion ; Styatuafei + fancy, — 3)$aniafU + phantasy. 
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Derivation by Consonant Suffixes. 

499. Liquids and their combinations. 

1. generally el < O. H. G. ul (al), il. il produces umlaut 
It is weak or unaccented. + Eng. le, + L. -vl-vs. Majority 
of substantives are masculine. 

Ex.: 1. I < ul,al : ber <5ta$l, bad Sett, SWauI, bte Seele. 

2. el (< ul,al): ber ©anbel, SRangel, ftabel, <5<$nabel, ©attel, Befrelj bte gartel, 
©urgel, ffiur&el, gafel, <S$aufeI. 

3. el < U. Most of them denote means and instruments like the fern- 
nines < ul, al. 

Ex.: ber SBeutel, SButtel ( + beadle), 28ffet, tfeget + cudgel (?), @$Iuflet, 
&rmel, dttgel* These are very numerous. 

4. el, + Eng. -le, sign of diminutives, < ila, Hi. Neuter gender. A 
S. German favorite from old times, now le, I, see Goethe's famous @$tt>ei$* 
eriieb. 

Ex.: Sfinbel, SBfi^el, fRinbel. Proper names: ftrtebel, 3a$erl. 

5. el in foreign words : bie Dra,el < V. L. organa ; £eufel < SidpoAoc ; 
bad ©iegel < L. sigiUum; ber <£fel < L. annus; ber flitotmel < L. cumi- 
n/urn. 

500. 1 combined with other suffixes. 

1. with s in fel (weak accent), fal (secondary accent) < sal, is + al, 
generally producing umlaut. Gender prevailingly neuter, but also a 
few fern, and very few masc. 

Ex. of -felt ber 2Be$feI, bad ftd'tfel, ftkrMettfel, $A'<W- 

Ex. of -fal: bad (3$t<ffal, bad £abfal, bad <3$eufal, bie Saumfal, bte Srirtfal. 
Some have double gender. 

2. — Ictn < U + in, secondary accent, very numerous, produces umlaut, 
noun always neuter. See 493, 4. Now only in solemn diction and poetry. 

Ex.: JHnbleut, Sd'mmletn, SWdgblein, ©itynlein, etc. -eld&ett is rare : S5u<$el$en, 
F. 3779. 

3. -ling < tU 9 il + ing, + Eng. -ling, weak accent, often with a 
depreciative force. Its second element was at first only added to nouns 
in -1, then -ling became the suffix. 
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Ex.: trembling, Stabling + foundling; Sihtgling + youngling; Styling, 
Daumling; fWtetling, hireling; fugling + suckling; ©doling, Bwifltag. 

a. -lingen (en is Dative pi.) forms many names of places, ^amelingen, 
©rauelittgen. 

4. Ier < I + er is a quite modern suffix. For et, see 507, 1. It started 
with nouns that came from verbs in -cln or nouns in -el. 

Ex.: fliinfUer < fiinjieto $ <S#mei<$Ier < ffimei^eln ; but $a'udler < £aud; 
£ifdjler < £if<&. Implies a slur, e$., SRe^tler < ffltty. Comp. Eng. hostler 

< hostel. 

501. em, m, am, en < em. Of these m, en are unaccented 
and form no syllable ; -em has weak accent, am has second- 
ary. < O. H. G. m, urn, am, + Eng. m, om. For em > en, 
9ee 490, 5. 

Ex. : ber SBaum, + beam ; Sraum, + dream ; 3aum + team ; ©djtoarm 
+ swarm ; ber %ttm (Dbem, the biblical form), SBrobem ; ber 33oben, ber 
SBufen, ber Saben, ber Sefen ; ber (Eibam, ber 93rofam, in which am has been 
restored in place of older -em. bad SBtttum belongs here, but turn has 
crept in for older " uoidem" as shown in the verb fctbmen. 

m is a suffix in -turn < Vd% see 515, 5. 

502. en, n, < O. H. G. an, in + Eng. en, n, on, in. 

Ex. : ber $orn, + thorn; §afen, + haven; bad florn, + corn; bad Beidjen, 
+ token, ber fcegen, + thane. Sfcegen. + rain ; ffiagen, + wain, wagon. 
Often lost in G., compare ber SRa&e, + raven ; bie SBolfe, + welkin ; $u$e, + 
kitchen ; tfette, + chain, en of inf. is lost in English. In G. en has crept 
into the Nominative and changed the inflection, see 435, 2. In some cases, 
e.g., Roxrit 3om + Ags. torn, n is the participial suffix -no, see 453, 1. 

1. The -en of the weak declension really belongs here, since it forms 
nouns denoting the agent, for instance, from verbs, Helen, ber SBote, bed 
33 o ten. But we feel it now as an inflectional ending. See 432. 

-ner is not a real suffix. Compare ler, 500, 4. In SRebner n belongs to 
the stem < redina, redindn. In others n is added by analogy : ©lotfner 

< ©Iotfe; #ir<$ner<$rirdje. spfdrnter < porterumus; @8tbner < sddenarius, 

<Solb. 

2. en < in, a now rare diminutive except in composition in -lein, H$en. 
Ex.: bad ftiuTen (golen) + filly, foal ; ©Orcein, + swine < G. T. sfl; bad 

Mfm for M$hin + chicken < from the same stem as " cock." 
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503. ni$, tttflh, forms neuter and fein. nouns, generally 
abstract ones denoting existence and condition, sometimes 
place, + Eng. -ness. 

Generally from noun and verb stems, but also from adjectives: tie 
SBilbnU < tt>Ub, gtaftamS < futfter. It represents now older -niss- and 
-miss-, Go. -nasties, and generally produces umlaut, -niss, -mm are 
compounded of n + im, tea and n + ussi. 

Ex. : ba$ SBegrdbniS, ©efangniS, Serma^ttti^ ; bie (Erlau&ntS, flennrnt*, 
»errubni$. 

504. in, inn- forms fern, nouns, denoting females, from 
masc < M. H. G. in, in, inne < O. H. G. innd, in, + L. ina 
in regina. 

Ex.: ©ott, ©otttn ; ffu<$$, guttyfut + vixen; §arotweraner, Sarotweranenn. 
Very numerous. Not extant in Eng. except in vixen, Ags. fyxen. To 
be translated by " female," " she-," " lady-." 

1. -in has become (e)n and is attached to surnames having the force of 
the more elegant $rau + surname without suffix, e.g., bie SMuflern instead 
of grau SRittter, bie Spantfyahn instead of grou ©pannfyrfe. 

505. -nb, enb, (arto, ant), really participial suffix (see 453), 

+ Eng. -end. 

Ex.: bet greunb + friend; geinb+ fiend; SBeiganb, champion ; §etfonb,+ 
Heliand, Saviour ; $alant, but the cognate ant is foreign and has chief- 
stress, e.g., SJtoftfa'nt, SKintfha'nt No participial ending in ber 8&enb, bet 
fclefa'nt. 

506. -ng, -tefl, -ung, < older ing, ung, + Eng. ing, ng t 

weak accent. 

Ex.: ber faring + herring ; ber ©fitting + shilling ; ba$ SWeffing, brass > 
Ags. melding. 

1. n is lost in tfitatg, + king ; ber pfennig (< pfenninc) + penny. 

2. ung forms numerous fern, nouns from verbs. Like Eng. ing they 
denote mostly action. The suffix is gaining ground. But Eng. nouns in 
ing are frequently best translated into German by an infinitive. Ex.: 
bie (Erfc^rung, SBilbung, Betomg + tidings, 2lnfertigung + manufacture; S8tx* 
bampfung, evaporation, etc. Biding + ba$ SRettenj building, bad Swtou 
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3. tng and ung + er and en form many patronymics and names of places: 
3;$urtngen, SRemingen, £tt>ijrringen, SRotyrungen, #orjumg, SRi&elungen, SWero&tnger, 
Springer, Sottyrtager. For er (see 507, 2). -en is originally dative pi. 

507. -er is of various origins. 

1. It denotes the agent, < ere < cere < dri, + Eng. er, or, 
ary, + Lat. -arius. 

It is attached to both nouns and verbs and is preceded by umlaut as a 
rule. 

Ex.: Bau&erer, fltfmmerer, <S<$uter, SRttter, <S$netber, better, £fau.er. Very 
numerous. 

a. Borrowed words not denoting the agent : 3entner, < L. centenarius 
+ centenary, a hundred weight ; Xridjter < late L. tractarius (?), funnel. 

2. -er denotes origin and home, attached to names of places 
and countries. Used as an adj. it does not vary. 

It was originally a Genitive pi., but of the same origin with 
the preceding: Sfyiiringer, 33erliner, SBiener, (Bttyroefyer $afe. 

3. -er without any particular force, and words with it are 
looked upon as primitive < r, ur (ar), ir, + Eng. r, er, re, + 
I.-E. -ro-. 

Ex. : fcer 2Wer, ipammer, (Sommer, Domter ; fcie 3toer, geber, S-efcer, 
©coulter; t>a$ gutter, Sefcer, SBetter, ©ilber, SBaffcr* 

4. -ter in foreign words, e. g., fcer Sandier, SarMer, is iden- 
tical with er sub 1, but is of Romance form, < L. -arius. 

For -er as a sign of pi., see 431. 

508. Suffix -ter, tier. 

1. < tar, forms names of relationship + Eng. ter, ther, < I.-E. -t-r. 
It is unaccented. Ex. ber Stater, $ruber, bte SWutter, <5$meffcr, Xodjter. 

2. < tara, tra y £tra+Eng. ter, der. Denotes Instrument. Not numer- 
ous, unaccented. + L. trum, Q. rpov, rpta. 

Ex.: it (after, cord; bic Setter + ladder ; ba$ ©eldcbter + laughter ; Sajler < 
lahstar, lastar < lahan, to blame. In the last word -ster is secondary 
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suffix. It appears also in ber £am(ier, badger ; tie Sifter, magpie, which 
are of doubtful origin. Dad ftenfler < Lat. fenestra. 

ber (tcr) as comparative suffix, see 530. 

A and f, Bng. g and k, it is difficult to separate from the rest of the stem. Nouns 
ending in them must be considered primitive. 

509. -id), sometimes spelt -tg, forms a few masc. nouns. 
It represents M. H. G. -ech and -ich < uh, ah and ih < uk, 
ak y ik -f Eng. -ock, -k. See 489, 5. 

Ex.: ber Stottufc ( + buttock), ber §aMd)(t) + hawk; Stxani$ + crane; 
8itti$, £ewi<$$ bad 9tetfld), SReijIg, brushwood; ber SRetria, (-tdj) + radish < L. 
radio-em; SWoW) < M. H. G. mol y + mole, but means lizard, ber Sfjlo, 
(to, for tdj), ( + Eng. acid) < L. acetum, through *atecum(1). fRabi'ddjen is 
of later importation. X)er $dfto,, $dftd), does not belong here, but < kevje 
(> kefge) < L. cavea. 

1. -idjt = idj + t* for which see 512, 2, forms a number of neuter nouns 
denoting fullness, plenty, frequency. Late suffix of 15th century. $)a$ 
jE>tcft<$t, +Eng. thicket (but -et is Romance) ; bad Sttfyxityt, sweepings ; bad 
SRityridjt, reeds. $>er §M$t (see above). 

510. -d)en forms the common neuter diminutives and has 
crowded out — lein in the spoken language. See 493, 4. 

Compounded of t<$, see above, and n < in y in, see 502, 2. Always 
produces umlaut. Has weak accent, + Eng. kin. Ex.: Dad W&rmtytn, + 
manikin ; Cammcfyen, + lambkin ; £Burm$en, 9JMbdjen, &eiio)en. 

t>, *# J. f, ft* 

511. 1. -fc- + Eng. -th, < G. T. -'th-, < I. E. -'t-. 

Ex.: $>er Xobr + death ; 2Runb, + mouth ; bad (bie) 5Wa$b, + aftermath ; 
bie 2kbe, + booth ; bie 93firbe, burthen. Not numerous in German. Where 
Engl, forms abstract nouns in -th, from adjectives generally, Q. forms 
the same in -e J SBdrme, warmth ; $reue, truth; £tefe, depth. 

2. -fce < -ida, -4dd 9 unaccented; -ofc, -ofce, -at, < -6ta, -oft, 
-uoti, secondary accent, form neuter and fern, nouns. 
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Ex.: Die grembe, greube, ©e&arbe, Bierbe, SBegierbe ; bad ©ctreibc < ge- 
tregede < gitragida, what is born on the fields, crops, grain. Dad ®eliibbe, 
©e&d'ube, ©emaibe. 

a. Dad tfleinob, jewel; bie (Sinflbe due to folk-etymology after Dbe, desert, 
then wilderness = solitude, lone-ness. Dcr 2J?onat + month < mdnot; bif 
§etmat, + home, native land ; ber Bierat, ornamentation. But #etrat, mar 
riage < hi < Mw + rdt. Die STrmut belongs here, its ut < uoti, O. H. Q 
(mnuoti. SBerntut, + Eng. wormwood, has this suffix, but its root ir 
doubtful. For -at in foreign words, see 163, 1. 

512. -t forms numerous fern, nouns and a few masculines, 
+ Eng. t when preceded by surd spirants, see 412, 2, < origi- 
nal t. 

Ex.: bic flraft + craft; bie SDtodjt + might; bie Xrift + drift; bie gludjt + 
flight; ber $ro|i + frost; ber ©eijl + ghost; ber ©a(l+ guest; bie SWa(i,+ mast 
(of animals) ; ©ift, + gift ; ©ruft +■ crypt. 

1. This -t forms other nouns, but it then corresponds to Eng. d, rarely 
th ; mostly < I.-E. -t- before the accent, with which the suffix of the 
weak past participle is identical (see 463, 1) : bie gurt + ford ; ber ©art 
+ ward ; ©aat, + seed ; $$at, + deed ; bie glut, + flood ; bie Sliite, bloth; 
bie ©td'tte, (Stabt, + stead; ber 5Wut, +mood ; bie 2But, + wood (mad). 

2. Notice the excrescent t, which the many nouns ending in a spirant + 1 
encouraged, e. g., ber ©aft + sap; bie Slxt+axe ; ba$ O&jr < dbes; in -f<$aft 
+ -ship, -scape (?). After -<$, see 509, 1. In foreign words, e.g., bet 
spala'jl, + palace ; 3)a&fi, + pope ; SWorajr, + morass. 

3. -|t in flimjt < fomten, Srunfi < fcremten, ©unfl < gBtmen is not clear. To 
call it "euphonic" does not explain. 5(rjt < O. H. Gt. arzat < late L. 
nrchiater, but phonetically not quite clear. £)ie SJtogb, 9Raib + maid < 
M. H. G. maget, meit has the suffix b-t, < G. T. th, derived from a masc. 
magus/ 'boy. 1 * 

513. 3, f- is rare, + Eng. s, < is-, es-. 

Ex. : glad&S + flax ; gu$$, + fox ; £u$3 + lynx (?) ; bie 9T$fe, + axle ; 
bie $utfe, pod ; ber tf re&$ < crebe$e + crayfish, due to popular etymology, 
as if " cray -fish " ; bie S3remfe, brake; bie $omiflTe + hornet; bie ©and + goose. 

514. fefy- is of various origins, but generally inseparable. 

< isk- comes the frequent adjective suffix -fdj + Eng. ish, sh, e.g., ber 
SHenfii < O. H. Q. mennisko, an adjective ; ber Srof$ + frog (see Kluge) ; 
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SBclfty + welsh. In $irfdj + hart, f<$ < s, j. In flirftye + cherry < 
*eeresia fdj < s. See 626, 4. 

a. -f$e is added to surnames to denote Mrs., bat is quite colloquial, Me WeinyOtbtfCyt 
for %xan ftetayarbt, bie Sanbn>e ¥ rf$e for %xan Sanb»e ¥ r. 

Nouns Derived by Nominal Suffixes, which can be Traced to 
Independent Words still Extant in the Older Germanic 
Dialects. 

For earlier periods of the language this derivation would therefore properly come 
under the head of wordcomposition. 

515. The suffixes are: -l)ett, -fett, -rid), -fdjaft, -turn. They all 
form abstract fern, nouns, chiefly from substantives and adjec- 
tives, except those in -rid) and -turn, and have secondary accent. 

1. -ytit+Eng. -hood, -head. < O. H. G. heit, Ags. 7idd, meaning char- 
acter, nature, rank. In a few noons it means " a body of/' and has collec- 
tive force. Very frequent : bie gretyett ; ©ottyett + godhead ; flinbytit + 
childhood ; SRenfdjyeit, mankind ; (£$riften$eitr Christendom. 

2. —felt composed of - y ett and the adjective suffix -ec or ic, to which it 
was attached in M. H. G. Plrst ec-he"it, ic-heit (> echeit, icheit) > 
ekeit, ikeit > keit, fett -feit is attached only to adj. in -bar, -er, -ig, -lidj 
and -fam. Very numerous. 

Ex.: bie $>anfbarfeit, (SUelfeit, $eiterfeit, <£toigfeit, greunblid&fett, Cinfamfeit. 
The derivation from adjectives in -ig is so common, that -tgfeit was looked 
upon as the suffix and adjectives in -Io$ and baft only form nouns in this 
way : bie <£&r!ofigfeit, (Srrafifoftgfeu, gfigen&aftigfeit, tf rantyaftigfett. In -ig-feit ig 
has been restored in many nouns, after it had helped form fett, e. g., 
©apigfeit < suezekeit; (Ewigfeit < ewecheit. See 489, 5. 

a. Mark the distinction sometimes made between nouns in -igfett, -feit and - ¥ ett from 
the same adj. Qie ftleinigfett = trifle, bie ffletn y ett = littleness ; bie SReutgfett = a piece 
of news ; bie SBeuyett = newness ; bie ffieinli$teit, cleanliness ; bie ffiein$ett, purity, 
clearness. 

3. -ri<$ + Eng. -ric, -ry < O. H. G. rich + L. rex, regis, forms a number 
of proper names. Denotes "powerful," "commanding." Ex.: SBiitertd), 
blood-thirsty person, tyrant ; $riebrt<$ + Frederic ; £eittrtd) + Henry ; 2Be* 
gerid), a plantain, lit. " ruler of the way." 

a. -tidj appears in the names for certain male birds. The oldest is Gnterid) + drake < 
endrake. This is certainly not identical with the above -rich ; it may have been shaped 
after it on account of antreche, O. H. G. antrahho, which cannot go back to -rich-. 
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©anferfcfc + gander, $au&ert#, cock-pigeon, are N. H. G. forms after Gntert<$, < ©anfer, 
Staufcet < ©and, ZauU. $aljnri$, ensign, < older G. venre, faneri, has -t$ by analogy. 
$&$nbri$ may be due to D. vendric (Wiegand) < ftaljne, flag. By folk-etymology bet 
$eberi$, from L. hederacea. 

-reU$ comes under composition. 

4. -f<$aft + Eng. -ship, shape <0. H. G. scaft, meaning character, being, 
creature ; itself a derivative by t < G. T. Vskap, from which to shape, 
fdjaffen* Forms mostly fern, abstract nouns and a few collectives. 

Ex.: bte 8reunbfd)aft + friendship ; ©raffdjaft, county ; Sanbfdjafit + Ags. 
landscipe, + Eng. landscape (scape due to D. and Norse influence) ; bte ©e* 
fanbfdjaft, embassy ; sprtcfferfdjaft, priesthood ; SSerttanbftyaft, relationship ; 
©efeflfdjafy company. 

5. -turn + Eng. -dom < O. H. G. tuom, M. and N. ; Ags. d$m M. + Eng. 
doom = judgment, law, dominion, power. It forms neuter nouns from 
nouns, but neuters and masculines from adjectives. The nouns are 
abstract, but many denote domain and place. 

Ex. : bad $er$ogtum + dukedom ; ^onigtum, + kingdom ; $eibentum, + 
heathendom; #eUia,tum, sanctuary; ber 3rrtum, error, 9fcei<Jjtum+ riches. 

a. Mark a difference in meaning between nouns derived by means of $ett, f$aft, -turn 
from the same stem : bie 6tgen$eit, stubbornness, peculiarity ; bte 6tgenf$aft, quality; 
bad (Stgentum, property ; bie 6§rifienljett = Christendom ; bad Sfyrtfientum = Christianity ; 
bie 23urgerf$aft, all the citizens ; bad SBurgertum, citizenship ; bie 2Bei6$eit + wisdom ; 
bad SBeidtum, statute. 

Derivation of Nouns by Means op Inseparable Prefixes. 

516. The composition of nouns by means of independent parts of 
speech, such as prepositions and adverbs, will not be treated here except 
the composition by means of those prefixes, such as bei, ttr, etc., which re- 
tained the strong form under the noun-accent, but wore down to a weaker 
form in the verb accentuation and thus became " inseparable.*' For the 
principle of accent, see 421. Whenever the prefix of a noun is unac- 
cented and has weak form, the noun is not old, but it is late and derived 
from the verb, except in one case, viz., the prefix ge—, g-. 

This is really composition, but we treat of the subject here for convenience. 

1. St ft e r- has the force, 1) of ofccr- ff&er, from Dutch = excessive. It is 
rare. $)er ST&erajfou&e, superstition, bte $kradjt; " proscriptio superior ;" 
$bertt)tfc, conceit, presumption, imbecility, is M. H. G. abertntze, dbewitze, 
in which aber = abe, a&. 0. H. G. dmszk 
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2) The force of again toward, against. It is depredative : ber £&er* 
roanbel, forfeit, back-sliding ; &bername, nick-name ; bie 3T&erfaat, second-sow- 
ing ; ber £berfatfer=®e0enfatfer, rival emperor. In this sense = after and 
both probably < af 9 ab + -ar and -tor respectively. 

2. % f t e r — I- Eng. after : not the first, not genuine, second, retro-, false ; 
$)a$ ^ftetMatt, stipule (in botany) ; bie 9ftermufe, false muse ; bie 9Ifterfritif, 
false, second-hand criticism ; 3ffteroeli = 9toc§tt>elt, posterity ; ^ftermtete, 
subletting. 

3. %nt- + Eng. an-, a-, am- in answer, acknowledge, am-bassador, 
+ L. ante-, Gr. " uvt'l." Force : against, opposite, in return, removal. 

Ex.: bie 2lntroort,+ answer ; bad 3fnilify face ; ber Slntfofj, absolution ; bad 
%ml, office, court < O. H. G. ambaht, Go. andbakti, and+bahto, a servant, 
Eng. ambassador, embassy < Romance forms < Low L. ambasta < O. 
H. G. ambaht. 

Unaccented it became ent (see 641). $fat- has in some really old nouns 
given place to the ent- of verbs, e.g., ber ©mpfa'ng for older dntvanc. 

4. S3 e i-/ b- rare as old prefix, but common in modern compounds, con- 
sisting of preposition + noun, + Eng. by ; in verbs be, + Eng. by-, be- < 
bt,be; see Eluge. Perhaps related to Gr. d/ifc L. cmbi. 

Ex. : bad Setfiriel, example < bfopel; bie S3etdjte, confession < Uhte < 
Ugihte < bi + jehen; ber SSeifdjfof, cohabitation ; ber Seifafj, + settler, un- 
naturalized comer ; SBetfug, wormwood. The weak unaccented form fee- 
is very common in late derivatives from verbs. In M. H. G. appear the 
doublets bUraht — S3etra'$t ; bigrafl — begr&ft ; Uziht — bez&it. 

5. % ft r- occurs only in one old noun, gfirfpredj, mediator, attorney. In 
the 18th century fiir and wr were used indiscriminately and a great many 
compounds now have $or- only. Unaccented 3*er- sub 11. 

6. <£r&-, + Eng. arch-, means chief, original, great- < V. L. ard- < Gr. 
dpxi-. 

Ex.: ber (Erj&tftyof + archbishop ; (Srjliigner, a great liar ; (Erjnarr, arrant 
fool ; (Er&fpieler, professional gambler. 

7. ©e-, Q-p the traces of its accent are difficult to find even in the oldest 
stages of the Germanic dialects, though there are some in Ags. (found by 
Kluge) and in Go. There are none left in German. It is always unac- 
cented. < O. H. G. ga, gi. Its connection with L. cum, con, is generally 
asserted, but is difficult to prove. Has intensive, generally collective 
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force. Nouns of the form ©e— e, < go— jo are almost all neuter and very 
numerous. 

Ex.: ber ©Iau&e + belief ; bet ©efeflej ba$ ©Ueb, bie ©ebutb, bie ©nabe; bie 
©efa$r; ba$ @e&<uibe; ©etreibe; ©ejtymeibej ©etoerfce; ©e&irge; ©ejeije. ©- 
appears before I, r, n. 

8. SW i g — h Eng. mis-. Force : negative, false, failure. For its origin 
see 463, 1. In M. H. G. still an adjective, now inseparable, always accented 
prefix. Only one compound with its derivatives retains mUae-, viz., fWif* 
fetfyat + misdeed. 

Ex : Very numerous : bet SWtf&raud), bie SWigemte, ber SWigflana, &** ^6* 
vmX, ber SKtggriff. 

9. II r + Eng. or- only in u ordeal " and " ort," < older ub % ur* Force : 
origin, great age, great-. Weak, unaccented form = er- in verbs and 
their derivatives, u always long except in UrteU. ba$ UrteU + ordeal ; ber 
Urfprung, biettrfunbe; ber Urfonfc, ber ttrgroffoater ; bte ttrfaa)e ; ber Urquefl. 

10. ttn + Eng. un-, of like force, privative, + L. *w-, Gr. av-, a-. 

Ex. : bie Unart, ber Unbanf, bie UngunjI, ber UnttiHe. In uttgefjtyr un- stands 
for o^n- < dn gewere, but in Dtynmadfot, o$n stands for D^mac^t < dmaht, 
containing the obsolete a privative. 

11. 3* er-, fr- always in this weak form and unaccented like ©e-. 
Traces of early accent upon it very rare, none now, + Eng. for-. Rare 
in older nouns, very common in later nouns derived from verbs, see 516, 
< O. H. Q. far, fir. 

Ex.: ber SJerlufl, bie atottwtft, 8re»el + AgB.frcBfele; Srag — freffcti; gradjt 
+ fraught, freight (see Kluge's Diet.). 

12. 3 e r occurs only in nouns derived from verbs. See therefore 646. 
Ex.: bie Berfrremmg, Berflflrung. 

a. For brittel, uiertel, see 532, 2. Sungfer, maiden <juncfrouwe, daughter of a noble 
family. 3unfer, young nobleman + younker <juno-herr. Sungfrau, virgin, is a modern 
compound. In such words as Sftler, SBimper, 92a$Bar, @$ujier, and many others, the 
second elements are no longer felt ; they are suffixes to all intents and purposes. 
See the dictionary for their derivation. 

Composition of Nouns, 

517. The second element is always a noun, in a few cases an adjective, 
but used as a noun. This noun always determines the gender and inflec- 
tion of the compound. The first element always has the primary accent 
the second the secondary accent. See 421 ; 424, 2. The first element may 
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be any other independent part of speech, a noun, adjective, verb, adverb, 
or preposition. 

Noun + Noun. 

518. The relation of the component parts is syntactical ; the first ele- 
ment may stand in apposition to the second or it stands in case-relation 
to it. 

In apposition : tag §immeltei$, bie ©ommet^clt ; many names of plants and trees, 
bex ftpfetfaum, bie $eibetbeete. 

In the G. relation : bet ttttgapfet, ber ftfaigSfo^n, bie ftu$mtt$. 

In the D. relation: bet ©^iafttunt, bad Sttntenfafe, bie Stanjfhmt*. 

In the A. relation, including the objective Genitive : ber gBegweifer, $erjog, Setter* 
mfttbet. 

In the Ablative relation of origin, material, canse : bie gteubenttjtane, bet SEBefhotnb, 
bie ©taflfebet. 

In the Instr. relation, denoting instrument, means, connection : bet ftujjtrltt, bet 
$uff$(ag, bie fieimtute. 

In the Locative relation, denoting place, association, even time : bie £)a${iuBe, bag 
3a$nfleif#, Staaewett, bet §ujfiolbat. 

a. The earliest method of combining the nouns was that of attaching 
the second noon to the stem with its stem-suffix, that is, to the "theme." 
The vowels of the stem-suffixes became e in M. H. G. or were lost. A 
later way was that of joining the second noun to the Genitive sg. or pi. 
of the first noun. This way originated in the relation of noun and its 
dependent genitive. The sign of the G. sg. d, ed was then added also to 
feminine nouns, which of course were not entitled to it. 

1. Stem -f noun. Composition proper. 

a. With stem-suffix : ber Sagebteb, ber ^ageborn, bad Sagetteb, bie SBabe* 
retfe, ber SSrautigam, bie 9?a$rta,all, bie ©dnfeWume* See the examples with 
en sub 2, since en was originally stem-suffix. See 502, 1. 

b. Without stem-suffix. Very numerous : ber ffiilbbtefc, bad 3aab$orn, 
bat ffieltmeer, bad (Jtortenjaud, bad $anbmerf . 

2. G. sg. or plural + noun. Secondary composition. Case-endings : 
{t)$, er# en. en and er were also encouraged by the other cases in which 
they stood, e. g., N. and A. pi. and in the other cases of the sg. of masc. 
weak nouns. Indeed (e)d and (e)n were gradually looked upon as connect- 
ing elements between two nouns and crowded out many compounds of 
proper composition. 

Ex.: bad ©onntagdfleib, bad SQBirtdfymd, ber fianbedym; ber $dufer»erfauf, bie 
Jftnberle^re, bte SWdnneroitrbe; ber ©fcren^ort, bad ftreubenfefr bie SMumenlefe, ber 
yalmeriaum, geigenbaum, ber <Ei$etro>alb, ber $a$nenfi>oro. 
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8. d between fern, noun + noun. This began as early as the 12th cen- 
tury, -d is a favorite after nouns in t, particularly after the suffixes -t, 
-Jeii (feit), -fdjaffc and -una, ; and the foreign nouns in -ion and -tar. 

Ex.: ber ©eburtdtag; bic ftretyeUdiiefce, $eimatdliebe ; ber 8reunbf$afid&ote; 
bad SojFramgdglitrt (G.) ; ber 2Betyna$tdmann, ber $o$$ettdtag ; bad SWiftfond* 
(latt, bic UntoerfxtatdSau'e, ber Siebedbrief. 

ADjBcnvB + Noun. 

519. The adjective appears without stem-suffix, but see 522. The 
relation of adjective and noun is that of an attribute or of apposition. 

Ex.: bie ©uttyat, bie SBetynadjt, §o<foeit; ber Sangbeto, ber 9Rttt(e)»o$; bte 
SWittfafien; bie Sungfrau, bie ©elbfud&t, bie flurjwetl; ber ©rofjmaitl; ber Bflfe* 
roid&t. 

1. In many compounds the adjective is used as noun and is then in- 
flected, generally in the weak G. pi.: bie SBltnben*, bie $aufr|htmmenanftolt, 
bad tfranfen$aud. 

2. There is a small group of compounds in which the union of the 
elements is not intimate and the adjective is inflected, £.#., bie ftTngette'tle, 
£a x na»ene ; Sotyrprie'fier, ber $o x $eprie'(ter; ©e^eimerrat, ein ©e$eimerrat (but 
also uninflected ber, ein ©ebetmrat). 2Ri'ttenta$t is a secondary compound 
for the older mitnaht + midnight. For their accent, see 422, 1. 

520. 1. Numebal + Noun. 

Ex.: ber 2)retfujii, H% SHeretf, bie ©inbeere, ber 3»etfampf, ber 3tt>iebatf, bad 
3»ielid)t + twilight, bad (Siefcengefttrtt, bie <£rfrgeburt. 

2. Adverb + Noun. 

Many of them are formed from compound verbs. 

Ex.: bie 2Bo$lt$at, bie §erftmft, ber $tngang, bie 2Bofluft, bie Sfofjeittoelt, bte 
Sftdjtanerfenmmg (= non-), bie 93[bart, ber SWgott, ber <£ingana\ 

3. Preposition + Noun. 

The majority are formed from compound verbs. But not a small 
number are made directly of preposition + noun. 

Ex.: bie %x^\)\ t ber Sfatfcojii, bie Slnfpradje, ber 9(ufgang, ber SBeiname, berS3ei" 
trag, bie $)urdjfa$rt, ber Durdtfrudj, ber ftitrrotfc or Stonmfc, bie ©egengabe, bie 
§interUft, ber Snbegriff , ber Wlitmtnffi, ber 9?a<$fomme, bad ftebettgebaube, bie 9tte* 
berlage, bad £)bba$, ber Dberfetfner, bie Dbertymb, bie ftfcerotadjt, ber ttmfreid, ber 
ttnterfafr bie Umewelt, bie Storroelt, ber SBibewitfe, ber 3uname, bad 3»tWenfptei 
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4. Verb + Noun. 

Very numerous. A few with the connecting vowel -e, which repre- 
sents the suffix-vowel of weak verbs, older 6, e. 

Ex.: ber (Spurfymb, ber (Swgwgel, bie ©dforet&feber, baa £efefatd% ber £efce* 
mann, bie SReifelufl, bcr &eit(iern. (See below.) 

a. Osthoff (see his Verbum in der Nominal Composition) has proved that these com- 
pounds are not primitive in the I. E. languages, but that they are originally com- 
pounded of noun + noun, in which the first noun was felt to he, on account of its stem- 
suffix, a verb- stem, and this led to the formation of many compounds, in the Germanic, 
Greek, Slavic and Romance languages, by analogy. Thus fieitpem, + lode-star, does 
not come from leiten and ©tern, though meaning „tettenber ©tern," but < M. H. G. 
leitestern, in which leite + lode is a noun = guidance, direction. 

521. Compounds of more than two words. The accent 
deserves here special attention, see 421; 424, 3. 

1. Three words, but only two parts: ber #ei / rat&fntrag/ ber SWt'tgltebSfdfoef m 
bte$a / mpf-fd)rffa$rt, steam-navigation, but£a'mpff<$tf-fa x $rt, steamboat-ride; 
ber ge'&augS-pfo'n' ber §a'nbtt>erf$-bu x rf$e, bie 2e / &en$mft$erung$*9efe x flf#aft. 

2. Four words and more. These are not common, much rarer than 
is generally supposed. Dkrpottjei'gertd^Sprajfoe^uv ©taa'tdfd&ulbentilgunjjS* 
fommtfftiTnSbureau, office of the commission for the liquidation of state- 
debts ; ©tei'nfotyletuVrgwerf, ©eneralfelbmarfdjafl. 

a. To get a qnick survey of such a word, = ought to be inserted once at least in the 
first and second words and the last words might begin with a capital as in English. 

b. The capacity of German for forming such compounds is generally exaggerated and 
that of English underrated. The custom of writing these long nouns as one word is 
very bad. We might just as well write them so in Eng., e. g., Fireinwranceoornpany's- 
office, and we should have the same compound. Official language, certain schools of 
philosophy and the uewspaper are the main sources of such monstrosities. Moreover, 
the composition exists only for the eye. When we speak we do not divide according 
to words ; we speak in breath-groups, see Sweet's Hdbk., p. 86-. 

3. Similar to the compounds in 520, 4, are such whole phrases as <§te'tt* 
bidjefttr rendez-vous; Xtyx'mfylyxX ne'erdowell; Xau'genP<$t6» goodfor- 
nothiug. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

The comparison of adjectives, and the past participles come really under this head, 
but see 438 and 453, 1. 

522. Adjectives Formed by Ablaut. 

These may be called primitive. See 496. They fit into the ablaut- 
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series just as substantives and verbs do. All have lost stem-suffixes 
except the jo-stems, still recognizable by the umlaut and generally by 
the final e. 

Ex.: retf, fieif, bid ; lie*, tief ; Mint), $o$i, W* ttyn, bumnu With -e : 
enge, ja$e, mfibe, U\t, trage. 

Adjectives Derived bt Suffix. 

523. 1. -e I, see 499, roots generally obscure: eitel + idle; evil, 
iibel; cbci(+ Athel-, Ethel) ; bunfel. 

2. -e m, see 601, rare. Ex.: xoaxm + warm. 

3. e r < -or, -r, rare, same as or of nouns in 507, 3. Ex.: toatfer + 
watchful, brave ; Bitter + bitter ; tyeiter, lauter, ftyttxmger; fW&er < L. securus. 

524. -en, -n, see 502. Very frequent and of various 
sources, + Eng. en, n. 

1. e n < O. H. G. an, in a few words of doubtful origin. 

Ex.: efcen + even; ttefo, small + clean ; griin + green; f<$3n + sheen ; 

fern + far ; rein < Vhr%. It is late in atbern < alwc&re, litftarn, fdjftdjtern, 
from adj. in -er, < -ni, -rijo. 

2. < in, in. Denoting material, " made of." 

Ex.: golben for older gftlben + golden ; rooUen + woollen; fetben, silken; 
fttbern + silver; lebern + leather. 

3. c r n < n + e r, due to the influence of er in such nouns as Stlfcer, 
JBeber and of er in the plural. Compare -ler, net in nouns, see 500, 4. 

Ex.: fletocrn, of stone; pdjfern + flaxen ; ttyntxn, of clay; Jflljew, wood- 
en ; niufctero (?), sober. 

4 e n < an, m < G. T. -rtff in all strong past participles. Some fifty 
or sixty of these stand now "isolated," that is, separated from the verb 
still extant or the verb is obsolete. See 453, 1. 

Ex.: eigen + own VIE. CI., gebtegen I. CI. (old doublet of gebie^en), pure ; 
beftyetben VII. CI. (old doublet of bejtyteben L CI.), modest ; (jelegen, conven- 
ient (verb obsolete) ; aerlegen, embarrassed (v. obsolete); ertytben VL CI. 
(doublet of erfjoben), lofty ; beritten I. CI., mounted ; offen (?), open ; trodfen 
+ dry,< Vdruk. 

525. 1 . -i g, + Eng. -y, represents now both older -ec, 
-ac and -ic. See 489, o. 
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The umlaut could occur only in the adjective which had -ic. It is a 
living suffix and new adjectives are still being formed with it from any 
part of speech except verbs. 

Ex.: traurig, fclutig, tyauftg, giiltig, foalrlg, gettaltig; late formations : tyeutig, 
$ieflg, oMg, bortig. For felig, see 528, 2, a. SRandj + many, < manec. Its 
d& for g is L. G. (?). 

2. ig + lt<$ = igltdj, once very common and attached where there 
was no -ec, -ic. It is now rather adverbial, see 554, 2, and rare in ad- 
jectives, e. g^ e»igU$, gntfbtglicfc. 

3. -t d) t < -eht, -oht, -ohti, is more common in adjectives 
than in substantives. See 509. 

a. -tg and -id)t furnish doublets, sometimes with a distinction in force. 
t$t with i must be due to -ig with t, as it is very late. 

Ex. : ftclnidjt + stony, tySridji, foolish, nebeltcfct, foggy, fto$eU<$t, prickly, 
-tdjt implies only a slight resemblance : 6Ud)t, slightly oily — olig, oily. 

4. -i f d^# -f $ + Eng. ish< older -Ufa-, implies a bad sense in contrast 
with -ltd), as in Eng. ish and like. See 514. 

Ex.: finMffi + childish, Hnbit* + childlike; Mu(e)rif<$ + boorish, Mutt* 
ltd), rustic ; denotes origin : preujjijty + Prussian ; &amf<$ + Bavarian. 
Corresponds to -icus in adjectives derived from L. : fomtfty, logifdj, ptyilo* 
logifdj. See 514. 

5. -e nb in the present participle, see 453 ; 505. 

6. -(e) t, the past participle, see 453, 1. 

But notice those that we no longer feel as participles : tot, laut, fait, 
etc Later formations : traut, jart. 

526. Adjectives derived by the nominal suffixes -lav, 
-1)aft, -ltd) and -fa m, which were once independent nouns 
(see 515). For accent, see 424, 1, b. 

1. -B a r < M. H. GK bcere < 0. H. GK bdri, < the root of the verb geMren + 
Eng. bear. Should have become -ber, which really occurs in living dia- 
lects, but the levelling was in favor of the full form. Compare L. 
-fer-, 0r. tyopos, 

a. In meaning it corresponds to Eng. -able, -rible, -ful. It means : 
bearing, producing, capable of, and is attached only to nouns and verbs. 
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The only adjective to which it is attached is offenba'r, with the accent of 
the verbs offen&a'ren, gefca'&ren. 

Ex. very numerous: tremtfar, separable; tyorfcar, audible; banf&ar, 
grateful ; etyrbar, honorable. ttr'bar < M. H. G. urbor, has the weak 
ablaut like the L. and Gr. forms given above. 

2. -t) a f t, a participle either from the root of fyaitn + have, 
or L. capere, captus (Kluge). 

a. It denotes " possessing," " similar to-," " approaching-." In mean- 
ing it corresponds frequently to Eng. -y ( + GK ig), -ful, -ly. It is attached 
to nouns, adjectives and verbs and is sometimes increased by -ig. 

Ex. numerous : fetylerljaft + faulty ; fd)at>$afy harmful ; Wtyaft + lively ; 
fpajtyaft, funny ; roa'fcrfytft, tt>a$r$a' ftig, truthful, true : ftyitlerfytft + scholar- 
like, boyish ; ineifter^aft + masterly ; leibtyafttg, bodily, incarnate. 

3. -lid) < M. H. G. lich < O. H. G. lich, + Ags. -lie + 
Eng. ly, later again "like." 

Originally an adjective, occuring only in compounds, but derived from 
the subst. Ags. lie, 0. H. G. ffli = body, form. 

a. In both languages its earliest meaning is " like" or " similar to/ 1 then " appro- 
priate," " adapted," finally it became very frequent and often without particular force. 

b. The umlaut generally precedes -ti$, but is not produced by it. It started origi- 
nally in stems with i suffix and spread by analogy. This is the most frequent suffix 
and attached to substantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

Ex. QOtttid), godlike ; ritterttd), chivalrous ; tremtidj, familiar, devoted ; 
fritylid), merry + frolic ; fler&lidj, mortal ; fcefywlid), persistent ; BegretfUdj, 
comprehensible ; erfcau(i<$, edifying ; glaubltd), credible. For -tgli# see 
552, 2. 

c. cr in Ieferlidj, ffiv$terlt$, etc., is due to analogy. These lengthened forms have 
crowded out the proper old forms teSlid), ffirdjtltd). In certain adjectives the ending 
has been mistaken for -ig, and the spelling has followed this notion, abelig, fcittig, 
unjMjUg have the suffix -lidj, but cannot now be corrected. atfmlljUd) is the official 
spelling, though frequently aUtn&^lig is met with < attgema$, gentle, manageable. 

4 -f a m < older sam, originally a pronoun ( + Eng. same), 
+ Ags. sum, + Eng. -some, -f- Gr. dfiog, + L. sim-ilis. 

It denotes originally identity, similarity, but has now no particular 
force, unless it be capacity, inclination. 

.Examples not so numerous, the suffix has lost ground. 
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Ex.: eutfam + Eng. lonesome ; langfam, slow ; gemcinfam, common ; ar* 
fcettfam, industrious ; tyeilfam + wholesome ; graufam, cruel, + gruesome. 

-&otf, + ful, -I06 + less, come under composition, though in Eng. they 
might come under this head. 

For -fadj, -faUiQ/^faltta,, see the numerals 531, 1. 

Derivation of Adjectives by Prefixes. 

527. The prefixes in substantives have the same force and 
accent when attached to adjectives, but only aitx, txy- f ge-, 
VLti-, nx- form immediate compounds. Adjectives with the 
other prefixes are derived from substantives, verbs, etc. Ex.: 
a'berflug, e'rjfauf, getreu', u'mtufc, u'ralt, etc. 

Composition of Adjectives. 

528. The second element is always an adjective or participle. The first 
element may he any part of speech and stands in the same relation to the 
second as it does in a compound noun. Accent and form of the first ele- 
ment are also the same. Some old past participles without ge* are pre- 
served in composition, e. g. t trunfen, bacfen, in tootmetrunfctt, intoxicated with 
delight ; l)au$&acfen + homebaked, homely. 

1. Adjective + Adjective. 

Ex.: toUfiiijtt, bummbmjl ; btmfetMau; $o$mutig < $odjmut (see 2, b); Wau* 
augtg, rotbatfig. 

2. Substantive + Adjective. 

Ex.: tobfranf, *frei'bett>et§, *(jolb0elb, UtMhatfi, womtetnmfen, *maufeM, 
♦feberleic&t, liefcawtt, gebanfenreid&, fcoffmrngSloS, freubeleer, toten&let$, wrjtyrifW' 
mff JH& amtSttribrig, *blutjung, $ulbreic&, *felfenfejt. In those with * the noun 
expresses a comparison and has often intensive force. Notice -retdj, lo#, 
$qU have almost become suffixes. 

a. Adjectives in -felig are of double origin. 

1. The real adjective feltg, in the old sense of kindly, as in leutjclifl, 
gottfelifl. 

2. feltg < fal (see SOO, 1) + tg : mityfelig, trubfelig, faumfeltg < fDHtyfat, 
Xxftbfah etc It does not belong here at all. 

6. A large class of adj. do not come under this head, e. g. y $off4rtig, e^rgetjig; many 
in -fudjtig, as monbjudjtia, f$u>mkfud)tig. They are derivatives of the com\KK!n.d \\sssss», 
fcoffort ( < hdchvart, ch and f assimilated), 3Jlotfo\uty, Qtyttyfefc. 
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3. Pbonoun + Adjective. 

Ex.: felbflrebenb, felfcftyenugfam, felbftloS, etc., only with felbfK 

4. Verb + Adjective. 

Ex.: fotg&egieria,, benffaul; many with -toert and -tofirbto, : banfenSwert, 
Ue&enGttmrbta,. 

5. Numeral + Adjective. 

Ex.: einttU0i(j, smetecfts, jroeifd^neibia,, erftgefcoren, ei'nge&oren, only child. 

6. Adverb + Adjective. 

Ex.: Jod&gepriefen, all— # frifd^— , neu-fcacfen, »o$lfetl, wo^lgcBorctt. 

7. Preposition + Adjectives. 

Ex. : antyetftyig, eintyeimijfy etngefcoren, native, + inborn ; afcfcolb, fi&erfluo,, 
to'xmtyn, u'ntertyan, w'rfout* fftrlte'& does not belong here, fur = as, hM», 
al$ Ue& annetymen, anfe^n. Compare jufrie'ben, at peace, content. 

Derivation of Numerals. 

529. £tt>ei is probably an old dual. Broeett < zwene has the distributive 
suffix ni,+ Eng. twain, twin, + L. UnL With jroo fem., < older zw6>, ztoo, 
compare M. Eng. twa, two, also feminine. The numerals, as far as 10 
incl., can be easily compared with the cognates of other languages accord- 
ing to Grimm's and Vomer's Laws, elf and jtt>elf contain perhaps a stem 
lik, ten, that appears in Slavic. They come from older eirUif, zuelif. cilf 
is archaic. As to $tt>8lf for jttelf, common in N. H. G., see 489, 1. 

1. The ending -jig, < zug + Eng. -ty, differs originally from &e$n in 
accent, jefcn < I.-E. *dekm 1 L. decern. See Verner's Law. 

2. $unbert, + hundred, is compounded of hund+rath-; the latter from 
the same stem as 9?ebe, Go. rathjan, to count, hund alone means 100, 
compare L. centum, Gr. inarov according to Verner's Law. See further 
Kluge's Diet. Saufenb < older tdsunt, a fem. noun. It is not an I.-E. 
numeral like all the others. Boot doubtful. 

530. The suffixes for the ordinals are really the superlative suffixes 
-to, -sto. Only German and Icelandic use -sto. jtoett- only sprang up in 
the 15th century. Instead of it was used, as in all Germanic dialects, anber 
+ other, a comparative in -ter. Comp. L. alter, anber has not quite died 
out. Comp. jum erjlen, jum anbern unb jum britten SDtole, still used at auction. 
%% ©ott ! »ie bo<$ mem erjler tear, fmb 1 idj mcfct U\$t auf biefer SBelt ben anbenw 

F. 2992-3. <mbrr$aft=one and a half ; fettanber=lit. himself the second, 
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i.e., two of them, of us. britt- has the short vowel of the stem " thriu" 
still in the neuter 0. and M. H. G. driu. tt < dd < dj as in Go. thridja, 
Ags. thridda, + L. ter-ti-us. ber $unbertfte was in O. H. G. zehanzogosto, 
zehanzug being the other word for 100 ; really " ten tens." For erft lefct, 
ftfirft see 439, 2. 

Numeral Derivatives and Compounds. 

531. From cardinals. 

1. MULTIPLICATIVES : 

Suffixes -fa<$, -fdltia,, e.g., breifadj, »tarfa$, »telfa$* In O. H. G. -fad) is 
only noun. -fad) expresses a certain number of parts, divisions, = 
0%&$tt." -faftr-faltig, fdlrig +■ -fold, expresses also variety besides quantity. 
It comes from the same stem as the verb fallen + fold, and is quite old. 
-fait is archaic now. boppelt + double, is < French, t is "excrescent" ; 
in compounds t does not appear : Dopfcelabler, Qoppelganger* 

Sttrie- in jmiefadj, jttnefSttig, comes from older em, + Gr. #-, L. W-. 

2. Iterattves : 

-mal, rare -jnrab, ei'ranal, gttet'mal, bret'mal, mancftmal ; einma'l, " once 
upon a time." -mal is the noun 2Ra$l+ meal, 0. H. G. mdl. Notice *afcer* 
mal(3)*, once more, adverb »aber" = " again ; " cin(mal) fttr aUtmal. »ein$" 
+ " once," is seemingly the neuter N. or Ace., but it is a Gen. < older 
" eines," form which etnfr with excrescent t,+once, "onst." »em$" is now 
rare and so is »jhmb." Uhland has iraflfru'nb* = all the time. ©ttmb and 
bait are isolated now ; mal is pi mal, being neuter (see 176). 

I » i e r, now rare, comes from older zwiro, zwirdr (r < ?) 

532. From the ordinals: 

1. Adverbs like erflettS, j»eiten$, etc., see 555, 2. 

2. Fractions by -tel < Sell, 3)rittel, SHertel, ftihtfiel, one t is lost in 
writing, 3»attjig(lcl. They are neuter, of course. »®rittett", the full form 
is now archaic. »3to>eUel" has not come up on account of the late origin of 
*jtt>ette,« *anbertljal&« is used, see 630. Notice ber 3to>ettlefcte, next to the 
last ; ber Driitlefete, third from the end. 

See also syntax, 226-229. 

533. Variattves are formed by -lei < M. H. G. leie, fern, meaning 
" kind," probably < Romance. The numeral preceding it is inflected like 
an adjective, manttyerlei (G.), inelerlet j inererlet, four kinds, etc. But the com- 
pound is invariable. 
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Derivation and Composition of Verbs. 

534. As primitive are regarded all strong verbs except pretfen, ftfjret&en, which are 
foreign, and a large number of weak verbs, which are either very old, such as Ija&en, 
fragen, or they are those whose origin is obscure or whose stem no longer appears in 
other primitive parts of speech, e. g. t Ijolen, Ijoffen. All other weak verbs are derivatives 
except the originally strong that have become weak, e. g., toatten, maljlen, beben (see 
Kl.). They are derived from other parts of speech by means of e, the connecting 
vowel representing older i, 0, 2, which unites the verbal inflections with the root or 
with those words from which the verb is derived. (This c may drop out.) The con- 
necting vowel i or j ( < jo) produced umlaut, which, since the j class was by far the 
largest of the three classes of weak verbs, was soon used through analogy as a com- 
mon means of deriving verbs after umlaut had ceased to work. Besides the vowel e, 
there occur certain secondary suffixes, some of which have a peculiar force. 

535. 1. Derivation with umlaut due, a, either to an old i 
or, b, to analogy, or, c, to the fact that there was an umlaut 
already in the noun-stem. 

a. A large number from strong verbs of the II., III., IV., V., VI. ab- 
laut-series with the strong ablaut, i.e., with the vowel of the pret. sing., 
and from the reduplicating verbs with the vowel of the infinitive, 
e.g., flojjen < fliejjen, flop, gefloffen <fify$<in < *fldtjan, to cause to float, II.; 
fenfen < fmfen, fanf, gefunfen, < senken < *sankjan, to cause to sink, III.; 
ftdtynen + tame < zemen <*zamjan % this < zemen, IV., now a weak verb 
jiemen; Icgen < liegen, lag, a,elea,en, < *lagjan+la,y, V.; fityren < fafcren, fufyr, 
gefafyren < tf&eren < fuo7Jan t VI, to cause to go, to lead ; fallen < fatten, pel, 
gefaffen, < M. H. 0. fetten < *faWjan, to cause to fall, + fell ; furd^ten < 
fturdjt ; lawmen <r latymj tSten < tot ; trtfjten < Hrdstjan < trost + trust. 

b. pflitgen < spflug, ordimen < oraun; jd^nen < 3a$n; Mffen < oaff 1 5 rfiumen 
town : Bffnen < offen. 



< 9toum ; Bffnen < offen. 
c. gtimen < grim ; triften < trfi&e. 



Bern. 1. If the strong verb is intransitive then the derivative is transitive or 
causative ; if transitive, then the derivative is intensive or iterative, e. g. t fdjroemmen < 
fdjtvimmen, to cause to swim; fefeen < ftfoen, to cause to sit ; beten, to pray, < bitten (?), 
to ask for. The same principle prevails in English : to fall — to fell, to lie — to lay, to 
drink — to drench. 

Bern. 2. j (or i) has caused certain changes in the final consonants of the stems 
because these were doubled before the " lautverschiebung," and when doubled they 
shifted differently from the single consonants. For instance in wetf en — wo^cn, bctfen 
— 35a<$, d <kk < kj, but $ <k; in ifcen — effen, beijen — betfcen, fanifcen — faneiben, 
$efcen — %a% 3, fe < tt, tj. but fc < t. Similarly faopfen (for faepfen) — faaffen ; $«»&« — 
fyntgen, compare Eng. henchman ; bicgen — bfitfen ; famtegen — famutfen ; gefebetyen — 
ffyi&tn. Compare also Eng. drink — drench ; stink — stench. 
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2. Derivation by e without umlaut 

These are late or if old, absence of umlaut is due to the fact that cer- 
tain vowels did not suffer umlaut in certain positions or that the con- 
necting vowel was e or 6. 

Ex.: &a()nen < S3a()tt, fujjen < %u$, atfern < $<fer, format < %exm, altern< 
SOter. Older are bttttKbetdn < beta, prayer ; faflfen <fa%6n <fa$; fajten 
< faston < fasta; bulben < dulten < duU. Notice the difference between ; 
brucfen, to print, briitf en, to press ; ftanfen, to be ill, franfen, to grieve ; toaU 
jcn, to roll, technical as in a rolling-mill, ttdljen, to roll, revolve ; crfalten> 
to grow cold — erfalten, to take cold. 

536. Derivation by c preceded by a suffix, but e drops out 
after 1 and r. 

1. -d) en, intensive force, rare: $ord)en, listen + hearken < Joren + hear; 
fdjnarctyen + snore < jtynarren. 

2. -eln, always preceded by umlaut if attached to other 
verbs. It is also attached to substantives and adjectives. 

It has intensive, iterative force and, from association with the noun- 
suffix, diminutive and hence derisive force. Numerous in N. H. G. on 
account of the many nouns in -el. Generally umlaut. 

Ex.: betteln+beg(?)< beten, Bitten, pray, ask ; f<$mei<$efa, flatter < f<$met<$en 
(rare), smooth ; ldd)eln, smile < ladjen + laugh ; franfeln, be sickly < franfen, 
be sick ; frojletn, to feel chilly < ftroft; liebeln, to dally < Ueben, liebj fr3m* 
meln, cant < fromm, pious ; fymbeln, to trade < $<mb. 

537. 1. -nen + Eng. -n, on (rare). 

Ex.: Menem from the same stem as £>e- in Denutt; lernen < the same 
stem as le^ren; recfynen < 0. H. G. rehhanSn, + Ags. recenkin; roarnen, + 
warn, < same stem as waljren (?) ; fcerbammen, + condemn, also contains 
-n < M. H. G. verdamnen, but < L. damnare. Compare jeidjnen < Beidjen 
+ token, regnen < 9tegen + rain, in which n belongs to the noun, see 502. 

2. -e r n, + Eng. -r, has intensive, iterative, and causative 
force. Barely preceded by umlaut ; not unfrequent both in 
Eng. and German. 

Ex. : glifcern + Eng. glitter, < glitzen < glfyen ; flimmern < flimmen; 
0limmern + Eng. glimmer < glimmen ; jlottern < L, G. stOtern < st6ten, + H. G. 
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ftofen, + Eng. stutter ; jogern < zogen < jietyen j flcf era + Ags. atcerww, to 
trickle. 

a. Nouns both sg. and pi. , adjectives and their comparatives in -er have 
started many of these verbs, e. g„ fdubern, ertoettem, fclattent, rdbern, argent < 
arg; forbern, to promote, forbern, to demand. 

538. -i c r c n, -tr en, of Eomance origin, always accented, 
at first only in borrowed words, and then added to German 
noun-stems, -eien, of similar origin, is rare. 

Ex. : Foreign words : faflieren + fail, regieren + reign, fhtbteren + study, 
ftantieren, trade (rather from French harder than from $anb, see Kluge). 
ibnterfeien, to paint + counterfeit; gebenebeiet, blessed. German stems : 
tyctufieren, peddle ; floljicrcm strut; tyalMeren. In Goethe's Faust: trrltd)telteren. 

a. These were formed as early as M. H. G. in no small numbers, but were most 
numerous during the Thirty Years' War and the first half of the 18th century. Now 
they are excluded, except the oldest of them, from elevated style. These verbs are 
very numerous in the journals. 

539. 1. -f c n, -e f c n, + Eng. s, < O. H. G. -ison. Rare both 

in English and German. 

Ex.: grinfen, + grin, < gretnen,, M. H. G. grinen; graufen < O. H. G. 
gruwwm < stem grd f G. graufam, ©rduel, + gruesome, grapfen + Eng. 
grasp. 

a. -fen is hidden in getjen < gitsen < gUwon < subst. gU. Compare 
Eng. cleanse < clean, -fen stands for -jen in gadfen < gagzen, mueffen < 
M. H. G. muchzen. 

2. -fa) en. This is of double origin : 1) From -fen, see 490, 1, b : 
Jenfojen < hersen < herison < $erc, herro; fetffd)en < veilsen < fell. 

2) From -sk, L. sc, + Eng. sh, forfd)en < forsken ; perhaps in $afdjen 
< *hafsk6n, if that comes from a stem haf-. For more examples, see 
457,4. 

3. -j en < older -seen. Has sometimes iterative and intensive 
force. 

Ex.: bujen, i&r&en, erjen, to call thou, you, he ; ad^en < ad), to groan; led)* 
jen, to thirst, < lechen + leak ; feufjen < siufzen, from the same root as 
faufen; fd)lud)jen, to sob, M. H. G. duekzen < fd)lucfen. 

a. -f«jen in faulenjen < faul, is dme to the influence of L. nouns in -trdia. 
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4. -i g e n. This is a secondary suffix, starting with verbs derived from 
adjectives in -ig (see 525), e.g., toitrbigen < tofirbig, tiBttgen < nflttg. It was 
felt to be a verbal suffix, hence : enbigen < (Enbe, freujigen < tfreuj, reform 
< rein, fttlbigen < $ulb. Quite numerous. 

Verb Formation by Means of Inseparable Prefixes, viz.: 

be-, en t-, e r-, g e-, * e r-, j-, j e r- Always unaccented. 

540. b e-, b- before 1, + Eng. be-. See Set-, 516, 4. 

1. S3 e- has lost nearly all local force of "by," "near," "around," 
which is felt still in bebangen, cover by hanging, befdjneiben, cut on all 
sides, to trim, but in these it approaches already its common force, which 
is intensive : bebauen, befragen, begefyreit, berityren, bebedfen, berufen. 

2. It makes intransitive verbs transitive : fatten— befallen* befall ; reifen 
(in einem &mbe) — ein Sanb bereifen, travel all over a country; fafcren auf etto., 
but ett»a$ befabren. This is its most frequent use. 

3. In verbs from noun-stems it denotes " provide with," "make": 
bef$u$en, provide with shoes ; beaolfern, populate ; befreunben + befriend ; 
betruben, make sad ; bejldrfen, confirm. Notice certain participial adjec- 
tives which have no corresponding verb, e.g y beletbt, corpulent; betagt, 
" full in years ; " belefen, well read ; or they are isolated from the verb, e.g., 
bef<$eiben» modest ; bejMt, holding an office ; kfd)uffen, conditioned. 

4. It has privative force still in bene^men, to take away ; f!<$ begeben 
(with G.)> to give up. Compare Eng. behead and M. H. G. belwubeten, 
for which now entfyutpten. N. H 0. beljaupten strangely represents M. H Q. 
behaben and beheben, for which once behovben, to maintain, assert. 

541. c n t- c m p- before f, < O. H. G. int-. See ant-, 516, 3. 

Its force is : 1. " Opposite," " in return ; " in empfeblen, recommend ; 
entpfangen, receive ; entgeltem pay back, restore ; see sub. 2. 

2. Contrary, " against," privative, " away from : " entgelten, suffer for ; 
entfagenr renounce; entbtnben, deliver; entjtetyen, to lack (but see below); 
entbetfen, entfoufen. From nominal stems : mtgleifen, run off the track ; 
enttyronen, dethrone ; entvolfern, depopulate. 

8. " Transition into," inchoative " springing from," " out of : " entfle^en, 
spring from, arise ; entbrennen, to take fire, break out ; entfdjlafen, fall 
asleep. A quite common force. 
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542. e r- < 0. H. G. ir, ar + Eng. a-, see 516, 9. 

Force: 1. "Out from," "upward": erjefcen, arise; eroetfen, awaken; 
erforfd)en, find out ; erflnben, to invent. 

2. Transition into another state, inchoative like ent- : erfalten, grow 
cold ; erblityen, bloom ; er&eben, tremble. Many from adjectives : erfranfen, to 
fall ill ; erblinbem to become blind. 

3. Completion and success of the action : erjagett, erBettelttr to obtain by 
hunting, by begging ; very frequent. Compare Eng. arise, abide. 

543. g e-, g- before 1, see 516, 7, + Eng. a-. 

Force : 1. " Together " only in few verbs like : gefrierett, congeal ; <jerin* 
nen, curdle; gefcoren, to belong ; geleiten, accompany j'gefaffen, to please. 

2. Frequentative and intensive: gelofccn, gebenfen, geMeten, and finally no 
force at all as in the past participle and in verbs like : gebeityett, geliifleln, 
genefen, geme§en. Numerous past part, from nominal stems, with the force 
of "provided with," see 540, 4: gejltefelt, in boots; geffimt, disposed; 
gefttrnt, + starry. 

544. m t m -f Eog. mis-, as to its force, see 516, 8; as to 
its origin, 453, 1. 

Ex.: migglMen, to fail ; miftyoren, to misunderstand ; mijfoitaneit, to grudge. 

545. set-, fr-, < ver, far, fir, Go. fra, fr, + Eng. for-. 

Very frequent. 

Force : 1. ' Through," " to the end," intensive, " too much : " uertteren, 
+ lose, + forlorn ; fcergeben + forgive; wralten, grow antiquated ; mffcabtn, 
hide by burying ; serfcergett, hide ; ser^inbern, prevent ; fcerftyfofen, + sleep 
too long; aerfommett, to deteriorate; mWtytn, fade; fcerjagen, despair; &er* 
fluctyen, curse ; fcerlaufen, scatter ; freflen, to eat (used of animals). 

2. The opposite, the wrong, a mistake : »erfaufett, »erMeten# fcerfitywi; 
»erlegen + mislay, but also (sub. 1) to publish (a book) ; aerfaroen, build 
wrongly ; jtdj wrlaufen, lose the way ; fi<$ wtyoren, to mishear ; (Mj setgrei* 
fen, to get hold of the wrong thing ; (fl<$) ttergefcen, to misdeal (in cards). 

3. Waste and consumption of the object : tterfcauett, use up in building 
(see sub. 4) ; fcerfaufen, waste in drinking ; aerfptelen, lose, gamble away. 

4. From nominal stems : " change into," " give the appearance of," 
"bring about a certain state of," e.g., fcerglafert, glaze, turn into glass ; 
aeTgolben, + gild ; »erht<J<$ern, ossify ; fcerjucfern, cover with sugar, turn into 
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sugar ; aerarmen, grow poor ; w($le<$tern, make or grow worse ; tter&auen 
(sub. 3), cover by building in front of. 

a. »er- in past participles : fcerttanbt, related, but of the regular verb = 
"applied;" aerftyfimt, bashful. 

546. a e r- < M. H. Gk zer-, ze-, O. H. G. zur> zar, zir, + 

Go. tus- 9 + Gr. dvg- + O. Eng. to-brecan, jerbredjen. Least 

frequent of these suffixes. 

Its force is : " separation/' " scattering/' " dissolution/' " to pieces " : 
jerfcauen, cut to pieces; aerglfebertt, dismember ; jertruntmern, dash to pieces. 

1. If be- and &er- precede other prefixes, separable or inseparable, the 
verb is always an inseparable compound. Ex. : veru'nglucfen, beei'ntractytigenr 
fcena$ri<$tt<jeiu These come from the compound nouns ttn(jlutf, <£tttra<$t, 
9todjrt#t. See 547. Notice the difference between beuo'nmmben < #ormunb 
(insep.) and &e»o / r|te$ett<&ewr + fle&en (sep.). 

2. Notice such compounds as au'feTfletyen, a'nerjte^ett, wrau'S&erfihtbtgctt, in 
which the second prefix is inseparable. The first and second have no 
simple tenses in main clauses. Their past part, are auferftonben, anerjogeit. 
The pret. of the third is fimbigte fcorauS, but the past part, is fcorauS&er* 
fiinbigt, without <je-. See 550. 

Compound Verbs. 

547. The first element is either substantive or adjective or 
adverb or preposition; the second is always a verb. The im- 
portant questions are accent and whether the compounds are 
separable or inseparable, or both; whether direct or indirect. 

1. Indirectly compounded are the verbs derived from compound sub- 
stantives and adjectives. They are inseparable and have noun-accent- 
uation, i. e. y accent on the first element. 

Ex. : tye'rbergen < $e'rberge, inn ; ra'tftylagen < 9tot'fdjla0, council ; roa'fl* 
fasten < SMfatyrt, pilgrimage ; frtt&fHttfen < ftrityfffidf ; argtt>o$nen < 2lro* 
»o$n, suspicion ; bennflfommeit < SBiflfommen. 

2. That these are not genuine compound verbs their inflection shows. 
The seemingly strong verbs, as in ra'tftylagen, ^eiraten, etc., are not in- 
flected strong, but weak : ratfdtfagte, geratjtylagt; $eiratete, ge^eiratet. Note 
also : frmb$a&te, geftmb&abt, not $anb$attc, ()a'nb$abt or $anbge$abt. 

3. Under this head come also : 1. Verbs of which the compound sub- 
stantive or adjective is no longer common, e. g. t toetterleudjten < weterhich; 
nfyfatigtrKrechtverteg; &ra'nb|<M^tt< Sranbftyafc. 2. A few verbs whisXv 
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seem due to analogy with the above and formed by mere juxtaposition 
of adjective or substantive and verb, e. g., Ue'&fofen> fciflfafyrm (accent 
doubtful), frotyfo'tfen, Ite'&augeln, toet'Sfagen (as if it were from toeife and fagen, 
but it comes from the noun icitfago, prophet). Principal parts : tte&fofen, 
UeMojle, gelie&fojl; frojlocfen, gefrofclotft 

548. All the other compound verbs are directly compounded, separa- 
ble and accented on the first part excepting certain propositions, see 549, 
which form the only genuine old compounds with accent on the stem- 
syllable of the verb. These and the verbs in 640-546 are the compound 
verbs proper with the original verb-accent. 

1. Substantive + Vbbb. 

The substantive is the object of the verb. 

Ex.: fto'ttfinben, $au'$$auen, teUne$men, banffagen, wtifytUtL 

Note.— Bat for the fact that in certain tenses they are written together and the 
substantive is now according to the " Rules " to be written without capital, these 
verbs are no more compounds than the corresponding Eng. to keep house, take place, 
give thanks. As late as early N. H. G. these and the following groups were not treated 
as compounds. 

2. Adjecttve + Vbbb. 

The adjective is generally factitive predicate, e. g., roajjntetymcn, " take 
notice of"; totfd&fogen, strike dead; freifi>re$en, declare not guilty; »ofl* 
(jiegen, -fd)iitien, see 549, 5. 

a. A large number of compounds with substantives and adjectives oc- 
cur only in certain forms, viz., in the two participles and in the infinitive 
used as a noun, e.g., Mutfttflenb, pfttd&toerfieflTen, fKflbegtfoft, ba$ @d}8nfd)rei*en, 
bad @tifffd)tt>eigcn. 

3. Adverb ob Pbepositton + Verb. 

The adverb qualifies the verb expressing manner, direction, time. 
The preposition in this case has the force of an adverb. Exceptions 
below. 

Ex.: $i'nf<$t(fcn, WxtyUn, na^madjen, wrau'Sfefcen, jufa'mmenfommett, m'ty* 
ttotten. 

549. Separable and inseparable compound verbs occur with 
burd), (Winter), Met, urn, unter, soil, fetter, wteber. 

a. Inseparable verbs compounded with these prepositions are transi- 
tive, and have the old accentuation of verb-compounds (see 421). Here 
belong also all verbs with Winter-, roiber— and a few with »oH-, e. g. t Wfl* 
Mtym. These verbs are nearly all old, but some new ones have been 
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formed after them. The force of the preposition has entered into and 
modified the meaning of the verb, so that if the simple or separable 
compound verb was intransitive the inseparable compound became tran- 
sitive ; if transitive, the compound developed a different meaning, gen- 
erally figurative, often intensive. As to fyaben and feitt see 265. 

The separable compounds have not the verb-accentuation and the 
force of the preposition remains literal and intact. 

Very few verbs allow of both compositions. 

1. b u r dj- means + " through/' " thoroughly/' completion of the action, 
" filling with," " to the end of a fixed limit of time/' bu'rdjbringen, crowd 
through, penetrate, carry to a successful issue, e.g.,bit tfugel if! bur$gcbrungen, 
the ball went through. Trans.: Die flugel fat ba$ S3rett bur^bru'itgen, the ball 
penetrated the board ; „wn bem ©efityle feineS 9ti$t£ burdibru'ttgen." In *DU 
tf. tjl bur<$ bad S3rctt gebrungen" there is no compound. £)tt'r$f<fyxuett, look 
through, ettoaS bur^fctyau'en, see through, understand thoroughly ; burdp 
ta'njcn/ to spend in dancing, bu'r^tcmjettr to dance through, to pass through 
dancing; bu'rcfyfe^nt, to look through (a hole), hurriedly through a book ; 
the inseparable burdjfe'fyen is obsolete, it would have the force of burdj* 
ftyau'en, to understand thoroughly. 

2. Winter, + behind. Separable compounds with Winter do not really 
occur in good style. In Jfntergiejjen, -fcrmgen it stands for (ituutter = pour 
down, swallow. The inseparable compounds are always figurative and 
transitive, its force is the opposite of straight, " deceptive " : tymterge^n, 
deceive ; Jhuertrei&en, to prevent, circumvent ; Oi'tUergeljen would mean the 
more usual Jtnter&e'r or Mntena'ngetyen, to walk behind. 

8. fib er = a) separable : over, beyond, across = $utftber; b) in close 
compounds : transfer, covering, a missing, figurative sense, extent of a 
certain limit of time. 

a. u'krfefcen, cross, take across (a river) ; u'bergetyen, go over. 

b. uberjte^en* cover with ; uberna'ctyten, spend the night ; u&erftyrei'&at, head 
a column or chapter ; ubertyo'rertr not to hear ; itberle'gen, consider ; u'berfdjla* 
gen = u'mfdjlagen, tip, turn over ; but itberfdjla'gen, calculate (expenses) ; 
fi&erfc'fcem to translate ; ii&erge'tycn, pass over, skip ; ufcerfe'fcen, overlook. 

4. urn* a. separable = around, about, again or over, upside down, 
change of place, loss of something, failure. , 

Ex.: u'nt$aitgen (ehten SRantel), put on, (efn ©ilb) change the place of a pict- 
ure ; u'miaufen, overthrow by running ; u'mftetben, change clothing ; u'm* 
fe$ren, turn back; u'mfommen (viz., um 1 S Seben), perish, u'mbrtngen, take the 
life of ; fl$ u'mgejen, take a roundabout course. 
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b. inseparable : literally denotes the encircl/ng of an object, figura- 
tively it has the force of Winter, deception : uma'rmen, embrace ; umftyt'f* 
fen, sail around, double ; umflefben, cover, drape ; umge^en, avoid, deceive. 

5. u n t c r, separable : under, down, among (with) : u'nterfttlteitr hold 
under, down; u'nter&ringttt, provide for (figurative) ; u'nter<je$en, go down, set. 

Inseparable, figurative sense: untertya'tten, entertain; untcrfa'gen (Dat), 
forbid ; ftdj unterjle'^en, make bold ; unterne'§ntett, undertake ; unterla'fiett, 
leave undone ; unterlte'gen, to be overcome by. 

6. Hllf separable : + full, always literally with verbs denoting pour- 
ing, filling and similar ones : ao'llbrtngen, ao'ffgtefen, &o'flfd)utten (cin ©efajj), 
bring, pour a vessel full. Inseparable : "to the end," accomplishment: 
fcoflfit'Oren, aofl&ri'ngen, execute; fcouVnben, finish, compare Eng. fulfi'l; 
fcoWmmen (part.), perfect. 

7. tt)ib e r in the sense of " against " is always inseparable and unac- 
cented, generally figurative sense : toiberle'gen, refute ; »tberjlre / &en (with 
Dative), resist ; ttnberfpre'djen, contradict (also Dat.) ; to>tberfte'$en, to resist. 

8. ro i e b e r, separable : " again," " back " : tt>te / ber$olen, fetch back ; 
ttrie'bergeben, give back ; roie'berfagen, say again. Very loose compounds. 
Inseparable: figurative sense only in ttneber&o'len, repeat; tt>iber$a'll«w 
totberfdjft'nen also toie'berfdjetnem ttn'ebertyaffen; usage is unsettled in these. 

a. The difference in the spelling wtber— wieber is quite modern. 

550. Separable and inseparable composition with these adverbs is quite old, but in 
O. H. G. probably no distinction was made in force or meaning. Even now „3)le 
Shigel $at ba8 Svctt burdjbru'ngen" and „bte 8. If* bur# ba8 SBrett gebrungen" amount to 
quite the same thing. In fact separable composition is no real composition. Many 
still write the prefixes separately before the verb where any other adverb would stand. 
In M. H. G. the great majority of oar modern separable compounds are not felt at all 
as compounds. Two things have brought about this feeling that they are such : 

1. The substantives compounded with the same element as the verb, e. g., U'mgang, 
$u'r$f<u)rt, Wbbxut), have lead us to associate urn and ge$en, burctj and f<u)ren, oft and 

Bremen. 

2. When a meaning different from the literal or common one was developed, verb 
and adverb were felt as belonging together, e. g., et»a8 bu'r$fefeen, to carry something 
through, to the end ; oorf$lagen, to propose ; nadjfdjtagen, to look up a reference, etc. 

a. Very often there is no difference in meaning, but only in construction, between 

the simple verb + preposition and the close compound, e. g. y 1, 3)a8 spferb if* fiber ben 

©rabcn gefprungen, = "The horse has jumped over the ditch," and, 2, M $ferb Ijat ben 

©rafcen fi&erfprungen, The horse has jumped the ditch. In 2, perhaps the act of the 

leap is emphasized, it did not swim across; in 1, the extent of the leap. But compare 
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also the other, not literal meaning of ft&erfprl'ngen, viz., to skip, omit, in : <Der ffielfenbe 
$at einen SJJoflen fi&wfprungen, the traveller has skipped one item. £>er 91. tfl fiber ben 
$ofien gefprungen would be meaningless. 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

The adverbs are derived from pronominal stems and from 
noun-stems. 

551. The two suffixes e n and c r, < older an(a), ar(a), 
are attached to the stems. 

Adverbs from Pronominal Stems. 

1. From the stem of the demonstrative pronoun: 

a. From the stem ta-tha : bar, ba + there, bamt + then and betuv conj. 
" for," this double form is M. H. G., but the difference in meaning was 
only established as late as the 18th century, < older danne, denne, which 
have not been explained yet. £)amten < dannana stands only in „tion 
batmen", hence. £)efio, see 442, a ; bort < dwrot ; bod) + though (?). 

b. From the stem hi : tyer + hither ; $in, away ; §ter + here ; pitmen, 
in wn tymnen, hence. £inten, fyeitte, tyetnt, $euer, see 443, 2. 

2. From the stem of the interrogative pronoun : 

wann + when, toenn, if; wor-, too + where < wd, %odr ; son toannen + 
whence is rare. For tote + how +• why, see 444, 1. SBaru'm <wdr + 
urnbe or wara + umbe (?). 

3. From the stem sim- : fo + so ; famt, jufammen (?), fonber, at$, alfo, fonjt 
< sun8t, mat, 8U8. From various stems : oben, + above ; unten, unter, + 
under ; nib (rare), nteben + beneath ; nun + now ; augen, aufier ; imten, inner. 

552. Adverbs from Noun-stems. 

These adverbs are always cases of nouns, the Genitive 
being the most frequent. See 187. 

1. Genitive : abenbS, morgenS, na#t$, teilS, ffaa,$, bertoetl, bermaflen, ni<$t3. 
6 was looked upon as an adverbial ending and added to fern, nouns and 
even to other cases and whole adverbial phrases, e.g., -fettS in many 
compounds: bie'SfeitS, met'nerfettd, aflerbi'ngS (really a G.pl.), oo'rmald, unter* 
tte'gG, e'$emat$, aflertoe'gen. Compare Eng. needs, now-a-days, always, 
sometimes. 

2. Dative: smaoet'len, mitten, fytt&en, traun(?), mora,en(sg.?), atya'nben, »or- 
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fyt'nben, jufolge, ttttftatt. Compare Eng. to-morrow, o'clock, a year < on 
(in) the year, a day < on (in) the day, because, asleep, whilom. 

8. Accusative : »eg (?) + away ; $eim + home ; mat, once ; bietteil, + 
while ; tiberfyropt, ie, nte. 

-ttetfe following at first only after a Gen., later the nninflected noun : 
jttangStteife, by force, au$naljm$tt>eife, exceptionally, fritcfttetfe, piecemeal. 
Compare Eng. nowise, otherwise, the while. 

4. Instrumental: $euer, this year< hiujaru; $eute, to-day < hiutagu ; 
$eint < MnaM (a Dat.?). See 443, 2. 

553. Derivation by suffix : -1 i n g 6 and -t» i r t $♦ 

1. -tutgS comes from the G. of nouns in —ling and is a late formation : 
rutfUnod, backward ; MtnbltnoS, blindly. Compare Eng. sideling, headlong. 

2. -ttd'rW + ward is really the G. of an adjective wert, wart. It is very 
common after prepositions : $etmtt&rtd, homeward ; roalbtt>d'rt$, towards the 
forest ; ttfctt>a'rt$, downward, aside ; $ort»a'rt$ + forward. 

Adverbs from Adjectives. 

554. Almost all adjectives can be used as adverbs. 

Adverbs with a suffix : 

1. -e, this is now rare but once very frequent < older -o, which was 
probably the A. sg. fern.: gern(e), fern(e), fcalbe in Goethe's „2Barte nur, fcalbe 

9ht$eft bu au<$." 

a. Remark here the doublets faft — fejl, fd&ort — fd&fin, frulj (rare), — frufy 
fpat (rare), — fpdt. Those without umlaut are the regularly formed ad- 
verbs from jo-stems. Those with umlaut are adjectives used as adverbs. 
In trdgc, fcijfe, etc., c does not go back to -o, but O. H. G. i< jo, since they 
are adjectives (Jo-stems) used as adverbs and not transformed into adverbs. 

2. -U <$ + -ly, is really no adverbial suffix, but the adjective suffix to 
which the adverbial e ( < o) was added, -Uche, -liJio : treuUdj — trcu + truly, 
faithfully ; tt>a$rUd) — xovfyx, guiltd) — gut, frettidj, to be sure, — fret ; Mtteritdfr 
— adjective titter. 

a. The corresponding adjective in -Ud) is perhaps no longer in use. 
Compare fretlt<$, to be sure — fret + free. 

b. -U$ has also been added to other stems: eutfc$Hefjlt<$, $ofFentli<$, ©if* 
fetttUfa 
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555. Adverbs, cases of adjectives. 

Genitive: 1. re$t$, (into, eilenbS, sergebertf, (lctd+ steadily. 

2. -end from superlatives and ordinals : erjtenS, $i><$flen$, metftatS, brit- 
tend, -end contains the inflection -en of the adjective. 

a. Genitive with excrescent t. Such are felt as superlatives : ifingfy 
Idngft, nebftj etnji (?), but in O.H.G. are doublets einest and eiries. Compare 
Eng. once< dries and dial, "onst" ; also amidst, amongst, dial. "acrost." 
Pure Gen. in Eng. else < elles, unawares, etc. 

Bern. The above explanation is rejected by Lexer in Grimm's Diet. 

3. Dative. It is hidden in jn>ar < zew&re, lit. " for true," to be sure. 
(Stnjeln, singly < einzel by suffix -il from ein(az) < ein; adj. einjeln-er. 
In adverbial phrases : am letcfyteften, am fdjitoften. In M. H. G. this Dative 
was very frequent, e.g., in -lichen, -lingen, etc. 

4. Accusative, also in the comparative and superlative degrees : ttemg, 
t>iclr genua,, me$r, metft, befTer, B54fi, mBaUdjft. In adverbial phrases : indbe* 
fonbere, furoatyr, aufs reinfte, fd)6njle. See 300, 2. 

a. Note also those preceded by prepositions : julefct, +at last, neben(< 
eneben), iugteid), at the same time, fttrfca'jj or fit'rfcag, farther. 

Prepositions and Conjunctions have the same origin as the 
adverbs, being originally adverbs. 

Three classes of words may be comprised under the head 
of Pabticlbs. 

Prepositions. 

556. 1. As old and simple prepositions may be regarded : ah, an, auf, 
auS, fcet, »or and fur (doublets), butty, gegen ( + again), in, mtt, ob, ju, urn (< 
urribe\ 

2. Derived by suffixes : -er, -ber, — tcr, mostly from pronominal stems 
and from the older forms ar, dar, tar, which are probably all three com- 
parative suffixes : fiber, untcr, fitter, ttjteber, auger. See 551, 3. 

8. A number of nouns and adjectives in the various cases : frafr, wt* 
»ett, n>a'$renb, mittetd (mtttetjr), flatt, langS, trofc, fyxlben, ttegen, fotllen, nadjfr, 
ncBflr taut, na<$, jttrtf&en. 

a. The nnmber of prepositions governing the Gen. is really difficult to state, be- 
cause, like many of the above and many others, they are really nouns with a CL 
dependent upon them, viz., jroecfS, be$uf3, fcetreftft, \«Utflft| fc\&» 
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557. Compound Prepositions are generally adverbs, but the 
following may be classed here : 

1. Preposition (or adverb) + preposition or adverb : Mmten< bi + innen, 
bid < bi + a£ (az, + Eng. at), neben < en + eben. juttiber ; ratae'gen <en+ gegen 
(t excrescent,) etc. 

2. Noun + noun, or prep. + noun, or pronoun + noun : jufolge# several in 
-fyilb and -fcit : au(jier$alb, jenfeit, artftatt. 

Conjunctions. 

668. 1. From pronominal stems: For ba, bemt, fo, xotnn, »te, and 
others, see among adverbs, 661. %Ux, au$, unb, ober, fonbern, roeber, show 
suffixes. 

2. From nouns and adjectives : falls, gletd}, ungead&tet, ttoetl, ttdtyrenb, and 
others. 

3. Compounds : adverb And preposition : bettor, fob alb, mtt^in, [omit, 
ba^er, barum, and others. 

4. Preposition or adverb + pronoun or adjective : inbem, feitbem, fobaf, 
att bag, aflem, enttteber < ein- de- weder, one of two ; nidjabejlomenigcr, 
nevertheless. 

Interjections. 

559. Interjections proper. 

1. Joy is expressed by: a$, o, $et, iud$e, fceffa, $urra$. Surprise: ei, po|, 
fca. Pain by: o$, w&e, au, ad&, $u. Disgust: J>fui, ft, bafc. Doubt; I>m, 
bem, $um. Commands to be silent are : J>fh &(!, f<$ ; to stop or pay at- 
tention ; fcrrr (to horses), $eba, ty, ty, tyUa, balloj. 

2. Imitations of sounds in nature ; plumps (fall), piff, paff, puff (shot), 
$ui (whizz), baufc (fall), mu$ (cow), mtau (cat), n>ttu (dog), $opfa (stumble), 
bum — bum (drum). 

3. Burdens of songs ; X)ubelbumbei, Susfottllera, fd&rum — f<$rum — f<$rum. 

560. Certain regular words which have become exclamations, often 
oaths in much changed forms: §alt, ^Better, Conner unb Sltfcen, 9>ofctaufcnb, 
$eil, SBravo, D ie, D jemme, ©ferment, ©aferloi, 2Retn $tmmel, Ttotmtmttttt 
nod) einmal. 



UST OF ABBKEVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS THAT 

REQUIBE EXPLANATIONS. 



Ags. = Anglo-Saxon. 

(B.) = Bible. 

(Bo.) = Bodenstedt. 

(Bu.) = Burger. 

(Ch.) = Chamisso. 

D. = Dutch or Dative. 

(F.) = Hart's Edition of Goethe's 

Faust, Part I. 
Fr. = French. 
(G.) =: Goethe. 
Go. = Gothic. 
Gr. = Greek. 
G. T. = General Teutonic. 
(H. and D.) = Hart's edition of 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. 
(He.) = Herder. 
H. G. = High German. 
(Hn.) = A. von Humboldt. 
I.-E. = Indo-European. 
L. = Latin. 
(Lie.) = Lessing. 



L. G. = Low German. 

(Lu.) = Luther's works excepting 
his translation of the Bible. 

M. G. = Middle German. 

M. H. G. = Middle High German. 

N. G. = North German or North 
Germany. 

N. H. G. = New High German. 

O. Fr. = Old French. 

0. H. G. = Old High German. 

(Prov.) = Proverb. 

(R.) = Ruckert. 

Rules = the official rules for spell- 
ing, see 37. 

(Sch.) = Schiller. 

S". G. = South German. 

(Sh.) = Shakespere translated by 
Schlegel and Tieck. 

(Uh.) = Uhland. 

V. L. = Vulgar Latin. 



< means " derived from," " sprung from," " taken from." 
> means " passed or developed into," '* taken into." 
+ between a German and non-German word denotes common origin 
or " cognates." In other positions it means " accompanied or followed 

by." 

* before a word means that that form of the word does not actually 
occur, but is conjectured or reconstructed. 

: = :, or : as :, means a relation as in a mathematical proportion. 

I, II, III after verbs indicates the strong verb-classes. 

— between letters means " interchanges with," e.g., t) — d) as in $otyer — 
$0$ or e — i as in ncfynen — ntmrnjh 
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The numbers refer to the paragraphs. The umlauts have a separate place, & after 
a, b after o, ft after u. 



Ablaut : nature of, 393 ; four grades, 
394, 463. 2 ; 496 ; 497. 

Ablaut series : and verb-classes, 122- 
129 ; I.-B., 394, 1 ; G. T., > O. H. G. > 
N. H. G., 395-400; 459-467 ; group- 
ing of, 459. 

Abstract nouns : article before, 149 ; no 
article, 145 ; 155, 2; plural of, 171 ; 
62, Bern. 

Accent: 417,418; degrees of, 419; 
chief on stem-syllable, 420 • 420, 2; 
478, 4; Eng. in Norman-Fr. words, 
420, 3 ; in compounds, 421-423 : sec- 
ondary, 424 ; rhetorical, 426 ; " free " 
in I.-B., 420, 2 ; in foreign words, 427, 
420, 1; 424, 4; 493,2; 63, 2; charac- 
teristic of Germanic Lang., 478,4; = in- 
tonation, 392, 1. 

Accidence : 38-138 ; Historical Commen- 
tary on, 428-476. 

Accusative: office of, 198; after verbs, 
198-206; two A. after verbs, 199; 
predicate in passive, 202 2 ; cognate, 
203 ; logical subject in, 205 ; after re- 
flexive verbs, 206 ; adverbial, 207 ; dif- 
ference between A. and G. of time, 208, 
1 ; after adjectives, 207, 1 ; 183 ; abso- 
lute, 209 ; 297, 1 j by attraction in the 
pred. after Iaffen, 202, 1 ; after prepos., 
304-306; with Inf., 292. 

Adjective: decl. of, 69-72 ; 436 ; origin 
of strong decl., 437; comparison of, 
73-76, see comparison, compar. and 
superlat. ; 438, 439 ; used as nouns, 
220, 221, 181 ; gender of same, 160, 
3 ; 169 ; 162, 3 ; G. after, 182. 183 ; 
D. after, 194 ; A. after, 183 ; 207, 1. 

Attributive use of, 211-217 ; only 
used attributively, 211 ; uninflected 
used attributively, 212 ; in the predi- 
cate, 218, 220 ; as nouns declined 
strong, 214 : G. sg. m. and n., 216, 1 ; 
declined weak, 213; 217,1; as nouns, 
221, 1 ; origin of double decl., 215 ; un- 
settled usage as to strong and weak 
decl., 216, 221 ; after indef. pron., 
214; 216, 4; 181 ; after person, pron., 
216,2; two or more adj., 212,3; 217. 
In the predicate, 218, 219 ; only used 
in pred., 219 ; position of adjuncts of, 
353 ; accent in certain compounds, 



422, 1-7 ; derivation of, 522-528 ; 

used as adverb, 554. 

Adjective Glauses : nature of, 323 ; 326- 
328 ; 339. 

Adverbial Clauses : nature of, 323, 329 ; 
various kinds of, 330-340 ; see tempo- 
ral, local, clauses of manner and cause 
(332-340), final (338), conditional, 
(340), etc. 

Adverbs : origin of, 551-555 ; < G. of 
nouns, 187, 552 ; + prepos. supplanting 
the person, pron., 234 ; syntax of, 299, 
300 ; after prepos. + noun, 300 ; ad- 
verbs which are only adverbs, 300, 1 ; 
554, 2; adjective as, 300, 2; 554; 
comparison by, 223, 224 : relative and 
absolute superl. of, 300, 2 ; nature of, 
301, 1 ; interrogative, 251, 5; relative, 
258, 326, 331 ; demonstrative, 327, 
3; in local clauses, 331, a : position in 
a sentence, 354 ; order of adverbs of 
time, place, manner, 355; accent in 
compound, 423. 

Adversative Sentences : coordinate, 320. 

Affricate : 413, 5 ; 408, 1. 

Alemanic : 483, 1. 

Alphabet : printed and script, 1, 2 ; ori- 
gin of the G. letters, 360 ; Latin letters 
In G., 360, 2 ; relation to G. sounds, 
361. 

Anglo-Saxon, see English. 

Apposition: < G. of nouns, 181 ; 179, 
1:317. 

Articles: inflect, of, 38; accent of, 39; 
contraction with prepositions, 40; spell- 
ing of, 39 ; 41 ; syntax of, 140-158 ; 
nature of 140 ; general cases of absence 
of, 141-146 ; before proper nouns, 
147 ; before abstract nouns, 149; be- 
fore names of materials, 150 ; before 
collective nouns, 151 ; repetition of, 
158. See A., def. and indef. 

Article, Def. : infl. of. 38 ; attraction to 
preceding words not prepositions, 41 ; 
contraction with preceding prepos., 40 ; 
relation to Eng. possessive pron., 154, 
243,8; distributive for Eng. "a," 156. 

Article, Indef. : infl. of, 38 ; aphaeresis of, 
41 ; after certain pronouns, 144, 252; 
before certain pronouns, 157. 

Austrian: 483. 
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Auxiliaries: of tense: infl. of, 110 ; use 
of, 265, 266 ; 283, 2 ; omission of, 
346 ; in passive voice, 273. 

Modal : see pret. pres. verbs ; special 
uses of, 267; verbs of motion omitted 
after, 1367, Bern. ; imperative force of, 
287, 4 ; + perl and pres. inf., 288, 1 ; 
290; in future, 279, 3, a. 



Bavarian- Austrian: 483, 2; 488, 6, a. 
Bible: 486; 487. 
Brechung: 405, Bern. 



Capitals : initial, 364 ; in pronouns of 
address, 230: in article, 39. 

Cardinals, see Numerals. 

Cases : see individual cases, N., G., etc. ; 
order of cases in the sentence, 352. 

Causal Sentences : coordinate, 321 ; sub- 
ordinate, 337. 

Comparative : see comparison ; use of, 
222 ; by adverbs, 223, 224 ; conjunc- 
tions after, 333. 

Comparative Clauses : 333, 1-6 ; with 
tttyt, 333,2. 

Comparison: of adjectives, 73-76; 438; 
439; irregular, 76, 1; defective and 
redundant, 76, 2; the suffixes, 73, 438 ; 
by adverbs, 223, 224, 222, 1 ; of two 
qualities of the same object, 224. 

Compound words : accent of, 421-424 ; 
irregular accent of certain nouns, adjec- 
tives, and prefixes, 422 ; secondary ac- 
cent in, 424 ; 521 : see nouns, adj., 
etc ; 516 ; compared with Eng., 521, 
%b. 

Compound tenses : 109-115; 283. 

Concessive Clauses : 339. 

Conditionals : formation of, 115, 283, 5 j 
force of, 280, 281, 284, 5. 

Conditional Clauses : tenses in, 280, 284, 
5 ; nature of, 340 ; several forms of, 
340, 1 ; word-order in, 343, c 

Conjugation: strong and weak, 101-103 ; 
446,476 ; weak, 117, 118, 447, 454, 
455 ; strong, 120-133, 446, 456-469. 

Conjunctions : classification of, 307 ; ori- 
gin of, 301, 558. 

Coordinating : copulative, 319; adver- 
sative, 320 ; concessive, 320, 2 ; causal, 
321 ; illative, 322. 

Subordinating : in temporal clauses, 
330 ; in comparative clauses, 333 ; 
334 : in consecutive clauses, 335 ; in 
restrictive clauses, 336; causal, 337; 
final, 338 ; concessive, 339 ; condi- 
tional, 340. 

Consecutive Clauses : 335. 

Consonant-declension, see n-declension. 

Consonant-stems: become i-stems, 54 ; 
428, 2 ; 432, 1 ; 432-435. 

Consonants: description of, 374-389; 
open, 374-381 ; shut, 382-385 ; na- 
sals, 386-388{; compound, 389 ; long, 
889, 5 ; cons.-table,p. 167 ; see Grininrs 



and Vomer's Laws; doubling or length- 
ening of, 389, 5 ; 413, 5 ; 488, 2, c\ 
535, 1, B. 2. 

Coordinate Sentences: 318; various kinds 
of, 319-322. 

Copulative Sentences: 319. 



Danish: 479, EL 

Dative : office of, 189; as nearer object 
after intrans. and certain compound 
verbs, 190 ; as indirect object after 
trans, verbs, 191; ethical, 192 ; after 
impers. verbs, 193 ; after adj., 194 ; 
190; supplanted by prepos. + case, 
195; after prepos., 303, 305, 306. 

Declension : or articles, 38; of nouns, 42- 
68 ; 428-435 ; of foreign nouns, 64, 
62, 3; of proper nouns, 65-68; of the ad- 
jective, 69-72; of pronouns, 81-100. 

Demonstrative Pronouns : 88-91 ; use of, 
244-250 • origin of, 442 ; supplanted 
by $ier and ba + prepos., 251, 2. 

Dependent Clauses, see Subordinate. 

Dependent order of words : 341, 344 ; 
in main clauses, 347, 349; the oldest 
order, 349, 2. 

Dialect : and written language, 390 ; in 
M. H. G.. 485, 2 ; in N. H. G., 486, 
487 : in the pronunciation of the edu- 
cated, 390 ; and the public school, 392, 
5. 

Diphthongs : pronunc. of, 32 ; analysis of, 
372 ; become single vowels, 488, 4 • < 
long vowels, 488, 5. 

Dutch: 481,3; 493,3. 

East Prankish : 482, 3 ; 486. 
Elliptical clauses and phrases: 310 ; 284, 

5, Rem.; 287 :343, d, 2. 
English: 479, m. ; 492,4 ; umlaut in, 

402, 2. 
Euphony: 418,1. 
Exclamation : G. in, 188, 309, 3 ; order 

of words in, 343, e ; see interjections. 

Final clauses : 338. 

Flemish : 481, 3. 

Foreign nouns : decl. of, 64 ; gender of, 
163; verbs, 538. 

Foreign words : spelling of, 365 ; ac- 
cent, 427, 420, 1 ; 424, 4 ; in G. word- 
stock, 492-494. 

Fractions: 533,2. 

Frisian: 481,1. 

Future : formation of, 114 ; force of, 
278; imperative force of, 278, 8; 
287, 8 : present with future force, 274, 
5 ; condit. for subj. of, 281 ; origin of, 
283,4; 279,8. 



Gender : of nouns and their distribution 
among the declensions according to, 
43 ; syntax of, 159-169 ; grammati- 
cal and sex, 159, 160; concord of the 
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same, 165-168 ; according to meaning, 
160; according to ending?, 161; doubt- 
fill and double, 162 ; change of, 161, 
Rem., 163; of compound nouns, 164; 
concord of, 165-168; between subject 
and predicate, 313, 316. 

Genitive : office of, 180; various kinds of 
G., 180, 1-7; partitive G. passed into 
apposition, 181, 251; supplanted by 
prepos.. 181 ; dependent upon adj., 
82, 182 ; dependent upon verbs as 
nearer object, 184; as remoter object, 
185$ after impersonal verbs, 186; ad- 
verbial G. of place, time, etc., 187; sup- 
planted by A., 207, Rem.; difference be- 
tween A. and 0. x 208 : after prepos., 
302; in exclamations, 188. 

German Dialects : classification oil 480- 
483; 484. 

German Language: see Schriftsprache • 
history of, 478-494 ; relation to other 
Germanic languages, 480-486. 

German Sounds : analysis of, 366-389. 

Germanic Languages: relation to other 
I.-E. languages, 477; characteristics of , 
478: classification of, 479-484. 

Gerundive: 107 ; 289, Rem. ; 298 ; 452. 

Gothic: letters, 360; language, 479, 1. 

Grimm's Law : 407-415 ; G. T. shifting, 
407-410 ; G. shifting, 413-415; mod- 
ifications of, 412 ; in dialects, 480 ; in 
derivative verbs, 535, 1, R. 2. 

Hessian : 482, 2. 

High German : explanation of terms, 480, 

3, a. See South German. 
Hildebrantslied : 485, 1. 

Icelandic: 479, II; 229.1; 530. 

Illative Sentences : co-ordinate, 322. 

Imperative : 105, 450 : in strong verbs, 
121 ; personal pron. in, 286, 1 ; future 
with imperative force, 278, 3 ; 287, 3 ; 
force of, 286 ; other verbal forms with 
the force of, 287 ; conditional and con- 
cessive force of, 339. 1 ; word-order in, 
343,6. ' 

Indefinite Pronouns : 94-100,445: use 
Of, 259-263. 

Indirect Speech : tenses in, 282; mood in. 
285; 325,3; 328. * 

Indo-European: 477. 

Infinitive: 106, 451; nature of, 288; 

290, 3, b ; perfect, 288, 1 ; imper. force 
of, 287, 1 ; without and with »u, 289- 
291 ; 291, 3-5 ; without $u, 289, Rem.; 
after certain groups of verbs, 290 ; with 
ju, do., 291, 1 ; as object and subject, 

291, 2,3; A. with, 292; as a noun, 
293 • governed by prepos. + flit, 291, 1 ; 
inf. clause, 325, 2, Rem. 3 ; 332, 1; 335, 
1 ; position of two, in dependent clause, 
345, 1 ; position of adjuncts of, 353. 

Instrumental: 194. 

Interjections: 559, 560. 

Interrogative Pronouns: 92,444; use of, 
.5&I-453 ; D. supplanted by n>o(ri + 
prepoa., 251, 2. ' w 



Interrogative Sentences : 309,2; indirect, 
325, 2; disjunctive, 325,2,6; word- 
order, 343, a. 

Inverted order of words: 341, 343 ; in 
inserted main clause, 343, 1 ; origin of, 
in conditional and in main clauses, 348, 
1 ; after certain co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions, 319 ; in a clause instead of oh* 
g(et$, etc., 339. 

I-stems : 52-55 ; 429. 

Iteratives: 531, 2. 

Jo-stems: 46,2; 428; in adj., 437, 8: 
496,2; 522. 

Kanzleisprache : 486, 487. 

Labialization, 367, 1 ; 370, 4, Rem. 
Language: written. See Schriftsprache. 
Law of Finals: 478,8. 
Levelling: nature of. 491,1: in the strong 

pret., 460 ; in the weak verbs, 454, 

455. 
Low Frankish : 481, 3. 
Low German Dialects: 480, 1; 481; 

> H. G., 493, 8 ; their relation to the 

written language. 392, 1-3 ; 391. 
Low Saxon : 481, 2. 
Luther: 486,487. 



Middle Frankish: 482,1. 

Middle German Dialects: 480, 2; 482 ; 

488, 3, a ; 488, 4. 
Middle High German : 485, 2 ; transition 

of sounds to N. H. G., 488-491. 
Mi-verbs: 136; 449,1,2; 473-476. 
Modal Clauses: 332. 
Modal Auxiliaries. See Auxiliaries. 
Mood : see subj., imper. ; in adjective 

clauses, 328. 
Multiplicatives : 531, 1. 



N-declension : of nouns, 47, 61, 62, 
432-435 ; of adjectives, 69, 213, 215. 

Narrowness of vowels : 367,2. 

Negatives: 309,1; double negative, 309, 
1 ; in comparative clauses, 333, 2. 

New High German : 485, 486. 

Nominative: 178,179; absolute, 297; 
predicate, 179; A. for, in pred., 202, 1. 

Normal order of words: 341, 342; in 
subordinate clauses. 345, 2; after co- 
ordinating conjunctions, 343, 2 ; when 
the subordinate clause precedes, 343, 3; 
348, 2 ; 343, c ; 358. 

North German : see Low G. 

Norwegian: 479, n. 

Nouns: decl. of, 42-68 ; systems of noun- 
decl., 42 ; distribution of nouns among 
the three declensions according to gen- 
der, 43, 433 ; general rules for noun- 
decl., 43 ; strong decl. of, 44-60, 428- 
431 ; weak decl. of, 61, 62, 488, 2 j 
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433 ; mixed decl. of, 63, 435, 1 ; use 

of cases, see individual cases; deriva- 
tion of, 496-516; composition, 517- 
531 . gender of compound, 164 ; ac- 
cent of, 431, 433. See Number, Proper 
N., Foreign «., Abstract N., Compound. 

Number : Singular and plural of nouns : 
pi. the basis of classification of strong 
nouns, 44 ; no sign, 45, a : umlaut, 
45,6; -e, 49-55; -er, 56-60, 431; 
(c)n, 61-63 ; pL in -3, 60 ; irregular, 
51, 173, 173 ; double forms, 58, 163, 
4; 431, 2: of abstract nouns, 171; 
nouns only in pi.. 174. 

Sing, or pi. after nouns of quantity, 
etc., 175: why sing., 1 76 ; sing, where 
Eng. pi., 177 ; sing. neut. of pronouns 
refer to masc., fern., and plural nouns, 
168, 313. 

Sing, and pi. of verbs : 311 ; pi. after 
a collective noun, 313 ; M pi. or majes- 
ty," 311, 2. 

Numerals: 77; infl. of, 78: when in- 
flected, 336, 337; cardinals, 77-79; 
pi. in -e % 337 ; in -«r, 338, 2 ; ordinals, 
80, 311, 530, 533 ; infinitive, lOO; 
derivation of, 539-533. 



Old High German : 485. 

Ordinals : see Numerals. 

Orthography : division into syllables, 36; 
regulated by government, 37, 361, 2 ; 
historical notes on, 360-365; umlaut- 
signs, 363; on the marks to show 
length, 363 : on use of capitals, 364 ; of 
foreign words, 365 ; government rules, 
37. 

O-stems : lose sign of the pL, 47, 51, 
438. 



Participial Clauses : 394, 4; 333, 1. 

Participles : 103, 107, 453 ; use of, 394 
-397 ; position of adjuncts of, 353. 

Past part, without gc-, 108, 113, 
453, 2; 470, 538; isolated, 139, 
Rem.: 131, Rem.; 534, 4 ; imper. force 
of, 387, 2 ; passive force of, 395 ; act- 
ive force of, 395, 2; 396; dependent 
upon !omtnen. ¥ eifcen, etc., 396 ; of 
verbs of motion, 396; absolute con- 
struction, 397. 

Pres.part.,374,6; 383,8,4: 394,453; 
in compound tenses, 383,1, 2; 351. 

Passive : see Voice. 

Perfect: formation of, 113; force of, 
376; with future perf. force, 379, 2; 
Eng. perf. — G. pres., 374, 4 ; impera- 
tive, 386, 1 ; infinitive, 388. 

Personal Pronouns : 81, 83, 440 ; syn- 
tax of, 330-335 ; gender of, 81 ; use 
of, in address, 330-333 ; repetition of, 
333, 2 : omission of, 333, 1 ; sup- 
planted by other pronouns and preposi- 
tions, 334 ; in the imper., 386. 1. 

Phonology : 360-437 ; orthography, 360 
-365; analysis of sounds, 366-389; 



as standard of pronunc., 390-393 ; pho- 
netic laws, 393-417 ; accent, 418-437. 

Plattdeutsch : 481, 2, a ; 484. 

Pluperfect : formation of, 113 ; force of, 
377; relation to Condit, 380, 381. 
384,5. 

Plural : see Number. 

Popular Etymology : 494, 8, 8. 

Possessive Pronouns : 85-87 ; syntax of, 
339-343 ; origin of, 441 : compounds 
with, 87; used substantively, 340; 
repetition of, 341, 343, 2 ; relation to 
def. article, 154, 343, 3 ; supplanted by 
demonstr. pron., 343, 1 : uninflected, 
339, 343, 1; after G., 180, 4. 

Predicate, 308 ; concord of subi. and 
pred., 311-317 : number of verb after 
collective noun, 313; when subjects are 
connected by conjunctions, 311, 314 ; 
person of verb when subjects are of dif- 
ferent persons, 315 ; position of, 350, 
351. 

Prepositions : syntax of, 301-306 ; nat- 
ure of, 301, 1,2; 556; classification 
of, according to cases, and treatment of, 
in alphabetical order, 303-306; gov- 
erning the G. t 303 ; governing the D., 
303; governing the A., 304 ; govern- 
ing D. and A., 305 ; general position of, 
357. 

Present: infl. of, 103: of weak verbs, 
118, 447 ; of strong verbs, 131, 456 ; 
O. H. G., 446 ; of pret.-pres. verbs, 
134 ; uses of, 374 ; periphrastic, 374, 
6; imper. force, 387, 3; formation of 
present-stem, 457. 

Preterit: infl. of, 103; weak, 454; 
strong, 458 ; levelling in, 460 ; double 
subj., 135, 136. 464, 8 ; 139 ; of pret.- 
pres. verbs, 134. 470 • force of, 375 ; 
relation to condit., 380,381,384,5; 
ind. for unreal subj., 340, & 

Pret.-pres. verbs : 134 ; 135 ; 108, 8 ; 
367 ; 470-473. 

Pronouns: inflection of, 81-100, 440- 
445; syntax of, 330-363; concord 
with noun, 165-168, 335; origin of, 
496 ; position of, in the sentence, 353, 
e ; neut. pron. refers to masc. or fem. 
nouns, 168 ; neut. pron. one of two 
accusatives, 199, 1, 2. See reciprocal, 
possessive, etc., separately. 

Pronunciation: of letters, 1-37, 366; 
standard of, 390-393 ; disputed points 
in standard, 391 ; Hanoverian and N. 
G., 390, 4 ; 393, 1-3 ; dialect in, 390, 
1-3. 

Proper Nouns: decl of, 65-68; article 
before, 147, 155, 1 ; gender of, 160, 2, 
with Rem. ; 164. 



Question : see Interrogative Sentences. 

Reciprocal Pronouns: 84, 197, 306, 
338. 

Reduplication : nature of, 458 ; in VIL CL 
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of verbs. 130, 131; in the present, 

457.3. 
Reflexive Pronouns : 83, 237 ; personal 

for, S3 7, 1. 
Relative Clauses : see Adjective CI. 
Relative Pronouns : 93 ; use of, 254- 

258 ; origin of, 254 ; supplanted by 

adverbs and conjunctions, 257, 258. 

326, 327. 
Restrictive Clauses : 336. 
Roundness of vowels: 367. 1; in 8. G.. 

391, 5. 
Rones, 492, 2. 
BQckumlaut : 402, 2 ; 455. 



Scandinavian, 479, II 

Schriftsprache ; 390; 485, 2 1 486,487. 

Sentence : structure of simple, 308 ; con- 
stituents of, 308 ; arrangement of, see 
word-order: various kinds of main, 
3Q9 ; 284, 2 ; 286 ; compound, see co- 
ordinate and subordinate. 

Shifting of mutes : see Grimm's Law. 

Shifting of spirants : see Verner's Law. 

Silesian : 482, 6. 

Singular: see Number. 

Slavic : 477 ; 481, 2, Rem. ; 482, 4-6. 

Sonancy: 376. 

South Prankish : 482, 3. 

South German Dialects : 480, 8 ; 483 ; 
488, 6, a ; 489 ; 490, 1, a : relation to 
the written language, 391, 392, 4. 

Suabian : 483, 2. 

Subject : 308 ; concord of, and predicate, 
311-317 ; position of subject and verb, 
341, 356. 

Subjunctive : kinds of, 284 ; potential, 
284, 3 ; 325, 2. Rem. 1 ; 325, 2 ; 328 ; 
in conditional clauses, 340, 448. 

Subordinate Sentences : 318, 323, 324- 
340; word-order in, 343, c. 344- 
346 ; 350, Rem. ; omission of auxil., 
346 ; position of, 358. 

Substantive Clauses : 323-325 ; nature 
of, 323 ; various kinds of, 325 ; nor- 
mal order in, 345. 

Su perlat i ve : see Comparison • use of, 22 2 
-225 • never uninflected, 222 ; absolute 
and relative, 222 ; applied to two ob- 
jects, 225; of adverbs, 300, 2. 

Surdness: 376. 

Swedish : 479, IL 

Swiss : 483, 1, a. 



Temporal Clauses : 330. 

Tenses : simple, 101, 103, 448 ; use of, 
274, 275, 283. 

Compound: 109, 112-116, 276- 
281 ; origin of, 283 ; position of sepa- 
rable prefix, 351. See the separate 
tenses. 

Thuringian : 482, 4. 

Time : modes of expressing time, 226 ; 
G. of, 187 ; A. of, 208. 



Umlaut : signs of, 31, 362 ; as a sign of 
the pi.. 45, b ; 48 : in comparison oi 
adj., 74; in pret. subj. of strong verbs, 
121 ; in the pres. of strongverbs, 127, 
Rem. ; 129, Rem. ; 130, Bern. ; 131, 
Rem. : 404 ; nature of, 401 ; in Eng., 
402, 2 ; spread of, 488, 1 ; in derived 
verbs, 535. 

Upper Saxon : 482, 6. 

Variatives: 533. 

Verb : principal parts of, 102 : int. of, 
103 ; personal suffixes of, 104, 118, 
121. 449 ; classification of, 264 ; ir- 
regular weak, 119, 454, 455; weak 
verbs are derivative, 117, 1. 

Reduplicating: 130, 131,458; non- 
thematic, see mi-verbs : anomalous, 
134-136. 

Compound : 137 ; D. after, 190 ; A. 
after, 198, 547-550; accent in, 421. 
Reflexive, 138 ; 197 ; 206 ; 236, 8: 
264. 

Impersonal: subject of, 236, 1, 2, 5; 
cases after, 186, 193, 205 ; G. after, 
184-186 ; D. after, 189-193 ; D. or A. 
after, 196, 200 ; A, after, 198 ; two A., 
199, 201; neuter, 179; trans., 191, 
264 ; intrans., 264. 

V. of motion : comp. tense of, 265, 4: 
266 ; 283, 3 ; 290, 2 ; past part, of, 
296; see Number, Predicate, auxil., 
pret. pres. verbs ; person of, in relative 
clauses, 326 ; position of, 341, 350 r 
Rem. ; derivation of, 534-550. 

Verner's Law : 411, 412, 416. 

Voice: passive, infl. of, 116; construc- 
tion in, 179.2; 202, 2; 268-273; 
replaced by reflexive construction, 272 • 
origin of. 273 ; in Go., 283, 1. 

Vowel-declension : see Noun, strong ; 
428-431. 

Vowels : quantity of, 33-35, 488, 2, b ; 
analysis and description of, 367-373; 
vowel-table, p. 162; general remarks 
upon, 373; doubling of, 33,363,4; 
connecting v. in conjugation, 118; 
449, 2; 454, 2, 8 ; in ablaut, 393- 
400; in umlaut, 401, 402, 4(»4 ; in- 
terchanges of, 403-406; lengthening 
of, in W. H. G., 488, 2 : shortening of, 
488, 3; diphthongization of long v., 
488, 5. 

Vowel- stems ; see Vowel-Declension. 

Wordformation : 495 - 559 ; substan- 
tives, 495-521* pronouns, 496; ad- 
jectives, 522-533; verbs, 534-550; 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
551-558 ; interjections, 559. 

Word-order: 341-359; normal, 342; 
inverted, 343 ; dependent, 344. See 
these separate heads; in poetry and 

W prose, 359. 
ord-stock: 492-494. 



WORD-INDEX AND GERMAN-ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY. 



The first contains a list of the German arid English words, pretties and suiBxes 
specially treated In the grammar. Also the strong nnd Irregular verbs with the princi- 
pal parts, and the second or third pern. sing, of the prea. lnd. and the Imperative sing., 
If they are at all peculiar. 

The umlaut* have a separate place, A after a, o after o, fi after u. 

The numbers refer to the paragraphs. I..TT., III., etc., mean the strung verb-classes 
and ablaut aeries. 

After the substantives the gender (m., n.,/) and the plural ending are always Indi- 
cated of the strong nouns, the gender and w, (= weak) are given after the weak nouns. 
When there is no pi. sign at all, it Is Indicated by -. When the cognate Eng. word is 
rare, or when its meaning differs quite widely from the German word, It Is placed after 
the common Bug. meaning. 

The vocabulary Is meant to cover all untranslated single words and illustrative Ben. 
tences as far as f 147, except the foreign words 63, 3; 63, 8; 04. 

If weak verba must have the connecting vowel this Is indicated by the preterit. 



-afters 



void m 



i, pronunc. 






■■; description M 



a, En fingj. phrase "so much a p 

■■l.vw,;. ^JliVr. curlon. 

afcrr, but, no, V nurd-order, 343,2 
ffriniiiLVf-d ivirli ii.ibf.nl. 330, if R 
?ttrr-, bib, 1. 
.ii'lMinai, l.i-l, 43ft, 1. 
ob'fdjtnbrn, to copy, see ftfjnttni. 

o.-fc.'uln-. rill; .".59, 'l. 

afttm, with U., ro attend to, In 8: 



atttt-, Si 
163, 5. 



ofnu.Iaiitofo,363,3. 
of umlaut, 303, 3. 

i. a. 

-eullls ; fern, gender. 



vord it m 






aflnfelngl, certainly, 553, 1, 
au>rli('l>[t, charming, very lovely, 1 
433, + 8hflk3pere I B«iiter/i«/M(. 

lUm Wl id), gradually, 036, 8, ft 

lid, before a |>redicate noun, 179 i i 

33J, 3 ; in temporal BUHUtw, 33 
In comparative clauses, 333, 34. 
after comparative, 333, 3; after adiec- 

livei-. tii*[-;, iiNh 333,2,0,8; * (as. 



Imi, »., -tt, ttym., 5 

iiif, 300, 2. ' 

n'&iabra, t'o tie", see i 
ont, Donn-sufilx, .>n: 
ufc«-,+ other, 94; 



wji..\S 



in comp., 530. 

cet gender 164. 
i down, charge. 
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Slnt-,a] 

Suliiort, /., (c.+answer; gender, 164, e. 

Btmut, /., no pi., poverty; gender, 104, o. 
Hit. fill, a, o: in neut, foreign nouuB, 

163, 1. 
Hitm, m., -&, nopl., breath, 47, 1; HOI. 
atmrn, to breathe, 118, 1; (atmiti). 
an, pronitnc. of, 33 : analyBiB of, 312, 8; 

origin of, 488, 5: 4,90,0. 
OUtt), alao, + eke : in relat clanse, 93, 4 ; 

with Btnn, at, 339. 
ouf, ♦ upon, 30B, 3 ; cornered with on, 

30O, S; + ba&, lnorderthat. 338. 
flii'imtc'bsit, to rise again, 540, S. 
au'fria}t(n, to erect, t-rt<6t(if). 
Slujf, n., -4, -it, t-eye. 

au8, + out'of,303',3. 

au.tt, besidee, 303, 8 ; +b«p, 336. 

ajl, .''.,-, razis, mi.-i; ma, a. 






» glTB lip, fl 






2; 37S, 8; origin of, 



So* n, tuf, ptaflen, * bake, VI., 1 29 ; (tlutjl, 



cuuruu, m., -, oeam, *o, *. 

aant. «... 3K; m., 1HH.4; 4'»i. 
IBanbf, /., w., + hand (of robbers, etc.). 
-Bar, aaj.-«ifjlE, 530, 1 ; accent, 424, 



Imiaifse'riia, merciful; accent, 423, 3. 
6a6, more, very, abetter, 76; (Iwt, 43 
»uutr, m„ w., fanner, 68, 3 ; 63; stro 

-, baildsr; n., -, cage. 
SBau, m„ -I, see also SI. 
'H.iuiri, m.. '"(, tree, + beam. 
Star, m.,w.,t bear. 

m-. -In ■-, by, 108,3; 640,1; Beetfl 
fefrrn, tremble, etym., 457. 8. 
brbarf, Bee btt Jritn. 
Brbtdrn, to cover.+dec 
btfcltnt, efym., 290, 3. 
6eblnai, past part., conditioned, 

*- s *tl«,ta. •■■ ■ 






forlrifl.sec 133,2. 
command, IV., 
■fMIfl. 




Sinnin, btnann, Btaoitnnt, + begin. In.. 
«3, 2; 434,3; IST.S; (BfjSnne). 
btbauptfn, toaanert, 540, 4; (ttfauiifttc}. 
brt, + by, near, 303, 4; in comp., 616,4. 
[■fit-. - borli 100; UBe Of, 336. 
Setn, ft., -e, leg.+bone. 
triitunmni, together. In the presence of. 
Belfttt, ML HHffEn, + bite, £, 133, 1 ; (bu 

feifeli, 6u or rt tctgt). ' V 

icUtn, + to bait, cauterize; rtj/m., 635, 1, 

fcf lefm, paat part, well read, 540, 3, 

MUB. boll, a(boUen,+ to bark, VIII., 133; 
(W. and IA 

bt nebnifn, take away, B40, 4; Bee n< bmm. 

trqium, convenient, comfortable, + becom- 
ing; 400,3. 

btraen, Bard, gtborfltn, hide, in., 135, 8 ; 
:iUV; itii jfi, oira, Mrge and Mtiflt). 

butiirii, punt [ittrt., mounted; 534, 4.' 

berflfii, Sarfl, gt&n(l<n,+ buret, HI., 135,3; 
(Bu onflett, >u or er eirfl, btrfl or Sftfir. : 
iirfa or Urfle). 

V(figt{«), theafore + Baid 140,1. 

if jActMii, modeit, paat part., 334, 4. 

6(|fer, Wft + bettor, boat, 76, 1 ; 439 ; 

Stlutjt,' frequented, 74. 
ls»n, to pray; (beltte). 
IBftTUbntl,/. orn.,-1!^, eadneaB, grief. 



Stlutjt, frequented, 7- 
*■-*--, to pray; (6«f'-' 

"in'—.' 

(■.'.tiMni. K'U'i'.-,, I'iii'.vifi!, to indnce, VIII., 
I ;t;i ; i [■■-■ im. »ft, bunfgr). 

[m'-.-,.'ii, ?.-.■ j.'^.w.n, b.Ti'l. n., 134,2; (bu 

Small, rare). 
i-iini, r'..n:. ■-hiv, 4«3, a. 
M,i 1 'n,"Ci-i, .■..■[■■i-ini,nn,.|-. II., 134,3; 396; 

HIS, M; (,-r br.-ti-l MJirl bun), 
t'iiltni. [■.-.:,•. ,K(>unt-.'a. Illiml, III., 12B, 1; 

406; (rr frfiWJ. 
i'iniii'ii, ii-irhiii. (to:!, B; r.r.7. 1. 

-llTiTfc, /.,«■. , +t)i'iili;r.-| i .!'. -litlt, 3. 

... ■. nli, linril. ;.;■.;..:.-.. ;:n'l, 1 ; am}., 330, 

bitten, iat, oefrtf'n, aek, + bl" " 

199; 333,1; 457,1; it 
H.mf, shining, 74. 
bliti,']i, tlifS, afbloftn, blow, yii., im 

i.tu Bliftft, tu or H bllfl). 
Slag, pale, 74. 
iBlalt, n., -e§, J^(r, lcaf.+blade. 

SlUttru, to torn the leaves of a book. 



K (ft bltttl'). ' 



j|(im(ir't[!rt,V»Hd)<n,+bjtemch, I., 133. 
BUK, ■ Mowtfi, bloeeom ; e(t/M„ 430, 1 
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.-- _ m., -?, + br»ndy. bn'ra!t, + taS = hy + pgrt. clause, 337 

brawn, Sriei, vlsuun, roast, fry, V1L, lao, Slant, in., -ts ; pi. of, see 1W. 

1; (brttft, brat), baif, seeburfen. 

braudjrn, need, compared with mGfcs, bae, + that; see brr; peculiar uscof. 198: 

367, 4. for G., 183. 

Brant /'., ■-(,+■ bride. ba|, + that, «mj.; in substantive danaea, 

Biiullgani, >»., -t, +brideEroom, 429, 1. 330 ; + ntCbt = without i- part clause, 

&t«b<n, bran), ae&rodier., threat, IV., 137: 333 ; In other adverbial clauses, 335, 

"""" *'"t*fc in*)- "'"' ■""* 



w truMt, ..„,,. 

iiihi, brannlt, jtbnnitt, t bum, 110, 1; bdud)i, 

55; (* '- 1 v " ■- 

4™'"'; 



.; (bttnnlf.). -be, noon-BOffli, B 

ii, kranjie, ad * ~ ' 

- •"-■"«. 

SBiomiiii, ftnnii, v 



bttnoen, bradjtt, gtSta*)'. * bring, 119, 1 ; Xttmutgii 



I, 8; (bradftel. brin, G. of bu, ki ; possessive proi 

mm*, m., (or Bronnen, Btunntn, well, 85. 

spring, + bourn, 489,4; 49,4. brime, O., Bee brin. 

Brofom, m., ~t, crumb; SSrsfoTnt, /., w., bemungMujtel, notwithstanding, prsp., 



, .. Jometimes=-t, + bread. b[nH!n,bBn}t'.fi<ba»t, + tbiuk, 119,3; 403, 

Bruber, m„ -, +■ brother, 40, 48, 411, 3; 404, S; (taiitc). Inf. as noun, ba« 

Dnnnen, see Bronn. iDtntmat n., monument; forpf. sec 58. 

ffluA, n„ "-«, + book. »«in, + then, for, 301, 1 ; causal con ju nc- 
Buuc,+ du1I, see 163,8. tiou,331,337; aftercomparattvc,333, 

Soot variegated, 74, 6. 3; In restrictive clauses, 330; origin of, 

Burg./., to., castle, 397; In comp., 194, e. 551, 1. 

Burfd), fit., -t, and w., fellow. btr, + the, def. art., 38-40; demonstr. 
pronoun 88, 443; lengthened forme in 

K brmft binj, so 'that, 336. 

**' brren (G. I*.), 88, 03. 1; use of. 344, 1, 

e, pronncc. of, B; In foreign words,380, a. bmitt-, 87, 89. 

BafustebM, /., to., theory of the caeca (of be'tgcRali ba&, in such a manner that, 335. 

causeway, cansey, + Cbaunt(,494,8. btri.eniflf, he, that one, 91, 1; 347. 

d), pronnnc. r>f. B] SM.ii BTSLO: 383, bete, 80, 443. 

1 j aeeorlpUpn of, 375; quantity of vowel berfribr, -(elbioe, the same, 01. 

before, 35; Eng. correspondents of, 410, ttnseil, + while, 330. 

8:414,3; 415,1,8; 400,8;*— a, bee, ttf, befitn, 80. 

416; Dj — f, 403,4; *- [, 838, 1, R.S. befifnl-, 89. 

ch, Ger. correspond, of, 414, 8; 6311, 1, hefto, + the, 443, a ; correlative of If, 



in, + -kin, 46, 1; 493, 4: 510; neuter bruoji <. tunltn, 110,3; 454 

gend., 161,^3; pronunc. of, 6; 375,3. btuHd^Oerman J+Dpteh), 4. 

130,8. 

3,1; 490,8,0. 

— - ■espondents of, , 

1; 414, 8; d — rt), 535, 1, R. 3. bte8, bie|(er), 4 



Kunu., idl, 3; pronune. of, 6; 375,4, brutf*, Qerman (4-1 

.S(n), in verbs, 639,1. Uriitfjlaiib, n., Gen ,. 

Kfttft, *m- "i. + Chrlstian, 430, 3. -dee, Ger. correspondents of, 413, 4. 

choose, +H(((n, 416,1. fciftftr, m.. - — * 



41, *«, 'pronnnc. of, 3fli, 383,1; 490, 8, ft tldj, tthee. Ace. of bu. q. v. 
S, 14; 383,1; Eng. correspondents of, tit.ithe, fern. def. art., see ber. 
.,...,..*..* *«.£.•>. titi: MtffRV * thli, Oil; etym., 443 : nse 

of, 345, 346; *l(«unbbo8,i!ne«, 345,3; 



supplanted by adverb 



while. 339; because, 337, 1. 
«j". + IbiTip; fur pi. see 58. 

b, pronnnc. of, 7, 386, B; description of, n::.\.:., ihil.t. .,i : nv. i, gebunflen. III., 130,1. 

384, 3. Eng. correepondents of, 410, 1; bir, + lln-«. D. of tii, q.v. 

41 fl. I, a; 415; t — i, 1(0. trii>, adv., vit, after all, + though, 343,*. 

-b, 511, 1. titter, m., -a, /■!. -o-rrn, 63, 3. 

bo, + there, adv.; before a pre pot, begin- NtWrto fiiuuble, 531, 1. 

nlngwith avowel, bor; in relat. clause, Svaii.ii.il, /.. -,', di.ircsB. 

358, 337, S ; in local clauses, 331 a : ■•••■■ hi, «troi(6en, + thresh, 

- because, since In causal clsnoee, 337; III I'i5, 3, i.'ia ; (tel(£( or brS[*(, 

= as, when In temporal clauses, 330, 1, iniAil. tu and .'r M]i)t, btl(u), also weak, 

3; ttym,, 551, 1; after demonstr. pr.in., I"i*'H. ireiSe). 

848, 8. bllcarn. ttanfl, atbtung", to penetrate, m., 
®«4>,n., -ei, toof, + thatch. 133. h (ItSnae). 

tacjlf, see benttn, also 417. 1. triu . i third, 110, 1; 830. 

UaBK,/., w., lady, + dame. trutfm. tu print I.,. „ 
bomi't, conl„ m order that, 338. >■ ■ ,m :H i I " J "' ^ 
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bumpf, hollow (Bound), + damp, ninety 

(air). 74. ft. 
bunfrf, dark, compar. taut Icr. 
turd), + through, 304, 2 ; compar. with 

separable and insep. prefix In comp. 

$ur*laii*t, /, io., Serene Highness. 
Mtnlin, Wnfte, aebunll, imper*. wr*. H 

tit fen, tiir'Ir, .lECm-Ii, Id !:•■ piTmLLten; infl., 
I:(i>, 3; past part, [<)K, a; osi.- nf, a«T, 
!; «ym., 418. 



length, 33, 303,1; sign of umlant,'363: 
twfire r, rt, r. :i;i, 4hk, a; -i-n of pln- 
ral, 47, 40,51, 53; In cardinals, Stf 7: 
in the adj.-enlflies -el, -ft, -a, ;i ; eon- 
noctlng vowels In conjugation, 118; 
■- -iFe-BQfBi, 45, 40 ; derivative e in 
i, 630, 530; ' — *--» 



-(in imperative, 105; 118, 



emjp-st. 



ender of sn 



adj., 498, J 
46. 47, 5 






H, 3, «. 



SKi/., Iff., ™nier,'+edge, 413, 

tbe,' before', +ere, 78, s, 6 ; 430, S ; conf., 
330,3. 

(L pronunc. of, 38 ; analysis of, 372, 8; 
origin of, 488, 5. 
Ei, nouii-Hafflx, 408, 3; gender of snefc 

Gifcam, m.. -I, 'son-in-law, 47, 1 ; 501. 
-fi'n.verb-suffli < French verbs in -far, 

11,8; 534,4. 

suing, 4 3 i, 8. 



ttj(n, + own, adj., 4 . 



tin, t-a, one, irjaer. arc., ae, *i; arwr roeiBj, 
M6 fflr, 03. a, 8; indef. pronoun, 73, 

638, K ' 

ttnanbei, + one another; tininflected, 84. 

ctnfg-, Indef. pron., some, 05 ; adj.', + 

(inmal, tonce. 30, 41, 

fl'imebmtn, take possession of, see nrljmtn. 

In 86 gtimmmcn tin for tinMii-'rnmni by 
poetic license. 
Qtnobf,/., !*,, solitude, desert. 511, a. 



(i'nBubk'rtn 

tlnjtln, adv.. finely, 555 
tlltl, vain ; unmflecled 
313,1. 

-ei, iioiui-STittii, 48, 438 

nx,Tl,MS?\t verb-1 
tlenb, wretched ; ttffm., ■ 

olk. + lStdj, (itenttrr, 



connecting vowel 
Slttm, parents. + elders, 1 74, 404. 



IV., 1«7; 464,8; (i 

«n, nonn-suffli, 48; 428,6; 501; 60S; 
indicates masc. gend., 160, 1; In the 

H-dffdlTlfiLOTl, (11, «'i; 111 [hi' pi. .if fi.f- 



proper iionns. (16; in G Kg. of ad], for 
t#, 73; 01, 3: 316, 1; inpronouns, 

34-1, -i; Jill, ■■; in misi'd ilecleii-um, 
63; in comp. nonns, 518,1,8. 

Adj.-eafhi, 71; ill; 624. In the 
past part., 107; 463; 503; 634. In 
this inf.. Mill; 4.-.I. In adtirltf, 551. 

505; inthegcnm'ifio"?, ' ' 

rnbe, n., -B, -n,+end. 
njt, narrow, 408, 4. 
inari, m., -,+angal. 

ens, adv.-snffis, nnn, a 



Ontt, duck, 430, 1. 
rntofotii, + against, "to mcel 
557, 1; aee atgrn. 

rntwrtrr [— e-btr), + either — ot 



303, 6; 



e, 81. 



ii Stir, gentleman, Mr,, 330, <t. 

'mi, i;' iss.'a 

■iompSfli^ 



cates maac. gend., 161, 1; 163,3; as 
sign of plural, 56, 431. 
AdJ.-suffli, 71, 633, 8; 507, S; in ad- 



"ofpron 






K,/.,«,+Mc4 



-ntlix. -!iiT,:i,li. 

< ii: ,:r. i'ii. l,iiw, I'll). it.: :.':!. 4. 
fif.iiitn, t.ii.'rnw«old ( n q K a 

(riiltoi, mil., tocjiieh cold ( ° 3 *' * 
-ot.rf.. arli.-Miffli. ri36.8,e. 
, lIl-iKh. .■ i i :>;[[.. ..■iii-iiivn, (■■ s'i out (candle, 

tiivi, VIII.. 133; (I'vllfdjefl, buander a- 

ltidjt, (rliidji. 
-.■■:. iidj -uffli, 534,3; adj. in— , nnlo- 
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-tl(n), Tsrb-Bnff 



"(-' * 



Vowel in, 118, a. 
erEeicben, + reach, attain. 
nfMbn, nfaon, erinjollen, resound. Tin. 

I3!S; (e6 rr[r»«Hr). 

rtfn)ntttii, nfCMl Rfttrnta, to be fright 
«ned,IV, 137; (etfrbtirfll, erf»rid); whet 
trans, generally weak. 

rrft, first, +crst, T6,H,«i 439,2. 

tm&UB, emmo. trBoatn, consider, VIII. 
133 ; (enoagfl). 

troatiKn, to mention ; ttym., 4BT, S. 

fitj- + arch-, 818,8. 

»«, + ir, N. and A. sk nenL, SI; pecnliai 
u-i-.,f. i::i<; ; K.'udi.r, to*: replacuiff 
ceiiiito A., so-l ; :-ii;, II ; ii. of msec. 
;['rl nciiiiT, )*■■ ; is::, a. implanted by 
|.n [."-., 'i:i I, l; iiidnllriiU' -unject, 23tf, 
l,-i-l. ■>; iTmmiiiiiiuil niitrji-ct and oiple- 
lii'o - tlioio. ::iii, ii; 3l:f: position of 
c* (A. i, :f.v; ■ : inversion, 

23«, 3, a. 

(e f(i Man, baS. nnleaa, 339; 340, 3. 

*tf<n, aS, fleorfon+eat, Y., 12-8, l; (buifferi 

asSW*' 4 '*'" 

ttami, something, anything, somewhat, 

96; 188, 1; 260. 
(H, prominc. of, 33 ; analys. of, 372,H ; 

origin of 488 6; (U — It, 400. 
(itA + vou, D. and A. of Ibr, q. v.. 81; red., 

83; reciprocal, 84; 238. 
euer+your, possessive pron., 89. 
iBHiforfunra.l, S2. 
(Soj.+joiir, 86; 311, a. 



f, pronnne. of, 9; description of, 380; 

EnR. correspondents of, 4 llhtt; 414.3; 

41B, 1; 493,4; f-6,41*. 
-to«, -fold, 531, 1. 
ga$, «., -« (and -e); compartment, pigeon- 

6 atari, m., pi. and meanings, see 48, 1. 
.ben, archaic for |angtn, g. v. ; 417, 1; 

fabren, |u$r, g([ot)ren, drive, + fere, VI., 



'9; 400; 467; 4-faajieM 



VA 



tJlli'ii, |H .igfalfcn, + fell, VII., 

458,a; ffanft). 

loHei, adverbial O. In comp., = case, 91 

a»J. , 340. 
foficb * falee, 74, 6. 
■fn.Lrn.e-n. fi:ij. aeiMljcn, to catch, VII., 1: 

1; (fa»B§. 

(gulenttn, to be lazy, 53», 8, a 
fcffite,/.«r., trade, 430, 1, a. 

flUtn, to fell, arts, i, a. 
-lima + -fold, 531,1. 



ft Men * fail, lack, 404. 



.,i'it, «... «'.,+flnch. 

HHt.,,1 .ii-l,(.:iiMiil..'ii .M-jii.H, ■.". iiM'ii, UK. 

vZa&bZ ?■■< ■" u,| " ,eafl ' 

i'miid, Vin., 133; 

i:nm.:.l'n>r ■:■,!■(!. vindi. in.1 -(rii,,. 

,;i (J J.ii,l,|.|,'./..^..:i tl -i,i,in l -e. 

iliui'ii. llCil. vili.MV. i- lly, ILj 124, 8; 

irltiiiii, 'l-.'.i-.i n re archaic). 
flirWn, rlcli, .i.'ilL-l'iii. + lice, IL, 134, 2; 

-lillt, :j. 4; liniiii.fi ilfiitfciifvaiiiliflirl.' 
jlir'i'n. j[ L -"i. ,n'lwu II. . i::i,l n3I>, 1, «; 




frtwfl'*?'''' f br e akf Ha t,'l3, : 1 T 461 % 

iniil- -.■■.! |.ii- I I'lin. "if iditcn, 453, 8. 
-unrodO. ™ . *pnrk; t.eo 49 ,4. 

nrAp, A, w., + furrow, l-'O, I, 

irllwr,'7fi,3. 

u|, m., -eS, '-(, *fool, 430, 1. 

IIiiy-i. l'i> giiiilc, ."i3.*,, ]. 11. 
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8, prononc. of, 10; 37S, 3. 4; 391 J I ; Id 

foreign words, 378, 4: 383, l,Rcm.; 
after n in N. O., 383, i, a; Bug, corre- 
Bpondenta of, 408, 3, 4; gg, 403, 4; de- 
scription of, 3H3, S; see ge-. 

gnn.i, whole. 

gar, a#., done ; adv., even, very ; tntdjt, 



VH g-, 516, 7; 
107, 108: 41 



7.3W8 ; (pret. enbj. ge; 



Qtbin,3<il>,*t$<b<n, + gLve,V.,l!tS,l:(alit% 
$t(b); 4«0; impersonal, 80S; 338,4; 

<3eif, ni., ip., coxcomb. 

Uk'tactil^r). the above mentioned, 146, 1; 



ntbenffn, gttaajle, ortMil, + think of, men- 
tion; see tint™. 

grt-eifxn, m; i(t, gebit v en, thrive, I., 13S, 3. 

WftiSii. jr.. -i, poem. 

fltbleara, a#., solid, pare, past part, of gt- 
ttiln.'ii, ticcordini; lo Vcrrmr's Law, 411; 
584, 4. 

ffiefalie(n), m., plcBBure (In), favor, see 48, 

gegen + against, 304, 4 ; Bee cnfgtgcn, in, 

gegen utrr, opposite, 303, 7 

fli'fi'it, (Una., gtaangrn, + go, VH-, 130, 1; 

1311, 1: 4.-.;. S; Hi ; +inf.. B»0,«; 

paatiart., »»0; (to g(b(l, g(t()' 
§|{L ( ( [ , [ for meaning, etc., Bee 163, 8. 
l»*tfcm„-(r,+ghoBt; wIL 
Bflien, to be stingy, etym., 530. 
Mt ant Sub lit. money and property^*!! 

one's possessions. 
gelegen, convenient, 534, 4. 
(irtiuadi, .vlJu.i. a-Miiimin. to In' -acc.-**fnl 

(in), in., isb, l. 

iSrt:m, •;•;![. ^elten, to be worth, valid, HI., 
I'll. 13.-., :i- miperwnmS, nor,; UkIii — 
flSllr, tu gflljt, er gill, imper. grfie as a 

arm.ut, «., ■'«, apartment, 
gtmlft, according to, 303 8. 

gen, towards, 304, 4. 
Oeitno'I, m.,-r or ^r,+goneral. 

JfrlL'KH, .■,(11.1,1. .viifk'ii. ir, rcv.iv.T. V., ia», 

1 , ' ,0 r, ,., 

jj(nl(f;c.i. .iiiu'f. .li-nrf'sci. to enjov, II. , 12-1, 

k (tii. : i.'in.:i;f>iorgfnt(|l). 
«n»ij, small, compar, of, 76, 1. 



■jMaMg, huBj. 

,i.i..i.:!i. ii. ,i,-i..ii,in, ,;,'i(i„iii'n, lo happen, v.. 

1 •< I f 

0tl*[fd)t, »., -»r, i-Li. : ■ ■ , j.t-11. ration. 
an^mtttt, «-, -, tel (jf j.-wlry. 

S.i.|.-i-.i,y ™,;.. -:i V [iiii.hiugof. B33. 
v'l'ili', in., t'., joiii-ueyiimo, fellow, com- 

irtjiijl, /., in,, company, party. 

ijt. w.. -'i; hi It. cho-t. 

|i»h( piivl. ni i'|i; ii, 138, R 
. i.lii.|i>'il, ]i:ih! |inrt, <fl*H«t, 4SD,S. 

It. n.. -. jtratii, Ftyrn., Bll. 

" " paat part < trtftCH, 



tBmJO&r, «., -, trade. 

i:J(i«lini!irl, »., -, swarming. 

gtn>l6, certain, etym., 413, £ 



■fires; 



iegoH(tt, + to pour, n., 124, 
- glt&tftorg.efil). 



SaiKi* 



i3iou6r(n), m.,+belief, see 46,4. 

ijtiidj + like; fur ((akin) - iinniedlately; + ln- 

verttid order, 330. 
-gleldjen, in comp. with pron., + tne like of, 

87. 
glelften, qltrb, grgllAicn, to be like, I., 

• Ota'w.'v., deceive, 133, l. 
k, JUJ, grgllfl<n, -f glitter,; 



.ISSS 



' tu ,n,-i«<i or flleiSt, er gbtSt). 

glfilM, alitt, gfjuitfii. + glide, r„ law, 1; 

(« gltftelj. 
injm«(i, glrmm, gfgloratiKn, +to glimmer, 

IBnob«, /., m., grace. 

fflutt, n,, no ii., gold. 

®uti, m., -(8, »,«, +God, 408, 3. 

gotitiFti, not to grndge; etym., 471, 6. 

mfcN, orui>, gcgrabdi, to dig, VI., 13»; (bu 

flritfl). 
jnifdi, sriii, afgiiffii. to >-i?-, I-, 1»8, 1- 
gteinra, atua, atgnrnfn, + gun (generally 

weak, rare), I., 133. 1. 



graj en + greet;' (bu grilBell). 
mi + good i compar. of, 76, 1. 
witfitsrtl, iMjToi 430. 



ii.,i!l, a i 



WOBD-INDEX AND 

Q. 

i, pronnnc of, 11 ; description of 3H 
Bus. correapondents of, 410, 8; 415, 1 
silence of, 33; 363, ! ; 491, 2; Ion oi 
416, 8 ; BlgQ of length, 33, 303, 8, a 
J — o),73; 490,3,*; f, — a, 184, Rem. 

Do.6rn + hare, lull, of, 110; contracted 
forme, 111, 1; impersonal, 805; in 
camp, tenses, 865; 383, 1,2; + inf., 
290, 1. 

-toft, adj. -snnli, 526,2. 

fiuAuL m., tc., bachelor; pi. also -f. 

fait, before cardinals, 326, 2; after ordi- 
irols, 229, 1. 

-,alirn, f or . , . sake (pO, comp. with pro- 
nouns, 87, 8ft; prep., 308, i 

iofttt + half, prep„ 302, 4. 

fclKn, SMI, grSalK + hold, VII., 130,1; 

flanb,/.£i.*huiH. n.t- 420.1. 

SuilCsltl,' 

(catbH 

£niittd)ub, m., -t, flu 

bsfl + naat, see ijabt'n. 

i)aS, + hate,414, IBs. 

Dol + has, ™ tabic. 

Sauen, SleS, flcDnnctt, + hew, strike, Til., 

131; (buSaiift). 
Snnfefn), ni., + heap, crowd, troop, 46,4. 
§au9, n., -feS, ^|(t, + honso ; — unb ftof, 

hnnse and farm. — and home. 
Iiii in"; ■■■■■.' Ik !■■■ < hi l-.luiS 41, 1. 
§ tupttn, D. pi., see 59. 
Srtet, m., -, lever. 

I.li- .1.17. I: 1<!7; < -.,.*( -fait, bu 

MB 

v.vM. .... iiiul ...... ..... ;,/.. .■.iii.v.almetlt; in S3 

fieibe, in., w., + heathen, liiis'.ti 435,8. 

flttrafuiunj,/., !P., v in i la II mi. 
Iifllli -tlii- TiiL'ht, 443, K. 
j":.:ir,il, /'., it:. iirllTii!^!!, iill, a. 
E'fiKi .1,., n-... 
n HA MMM, < 

+hlghl,vn., 108,1 

trauM., 170,1s HUM 



i act, trade. 

i (Ottbenj, to c 



banc (ta(r.), VtL, 
c; ta MMtorMt 



linnd, be called, 
.11,458,2; ln- 



haliL.;- 



ai,£ 



Jelfcn, Dalf, fldjdfen, 

rl part, of, 108, 
. rjn sum- 5U!). 

fieniS, n., — eS, -en, sh! 
Sir + hither, + here. 4 
fterr, m., w., lord, ma 
n, 230,3; short (, 
tmftaj, Bplondid. 
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*«Drj't(biin, refl.. to dip tingnieh one' 




i, im in it, away, , 

IL,'t -I- livliirnl. /■!?/>., :ilH.,., ... . 
rerl)!, 3ia,3; <i£#,7(i,S. 

.Villi:, Ml., ir .1 ll!-T(l.-|-,itll-, 

his — lta, 243,3. 

bo* +■ high, 73 ; 490, 8. b. Inn. 

Stbe, &o$(S. 

-fart,/., no. pi., pride, 0*8, S, 6. 




; description of, 389, 1, 



id)+I, 81. 

-iA, 000; indicates masc. gend., 161, 1; 

-td)t, 000,1; 580, a. 

it, pronunc. of, 33,8; see 1; In rednpli- 

eating verba, CI. VII., 108,2; 488, 8\a, 
e -«i,124 ,406. 
-le, nonn-mifflx, 480, 4; 403, 3; indicates 

fern, gender, 161, 3. 
•inn, verbs In, 108,4; 498, 1; 538. 
-is, + -J, sdj.-snfflx, 585, 1-3; 480, 5; 

lor -1*. SitO; 528,8,0. 
-igen, verb-snf.,539,4. 
-talrll, 516, 3. 
-lalla), adj.-sof., 525, 3. 
Urn, l$n, ftnen, see er, fie, rJ, pern, pron. 
th, pose, prou., her, their, with cap. vonr, 

86; origin of, 843,2. 

rtr, G. of pen. and dobs, pron., see fit, 

3*rc,' TODr,86 ; 441,9. 
'n+ln, 306, 5 ; for hi ten, 40. 

n, noun-sulfli, 504 ; fern, gender, 181, 

2; 167: 430. 8. 

intent, am}., while, 330, 1; 338; because, 

.rig, noun-snfflx, 508. 
inner + Inner, 78, 3. 
trraeiSalb, wllbln, prtp., 808. 
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hi fofrrn, In ttltfcm, tin bo far as, 330. 

lrttf$* earthly. 

rtJvriti. jy, with pron. and adv., 260. 

arrium, m., '' rr,+error, 56. 
f* + -lsh,adj.-enmi, 211; 514; 525, 
its, 243,2. 



;; avn,4; description uf, 



niACrm = "tb; 
either. 



trnli*, every, teach, 87, 445, 1. 
■tnanb, some one, 87; 380; 44S, 1. 
!n(fi), that, * yon, 80 ; 443, 1 ; G. s 
of, 818, 1; use of, 245, 840. 

jug, see mm. 









fimli, Wry;'***™-- nas; a. 



B. 

u... 44, 38: 
of, 409, 3 



I, pronnno. of, 14, __. . . _.._ 

■poiHlMits of, 409, 8; description of, 

!abl. bald*,*callow; comnai 

HlitfC, HI., -, emjJiTijr, H'r.- 

(oll+cold, etym., 408, 3. 
ban, see Unnen. 

««■-, ! 






Jtatcntanlgln, /.,p 
tsum, hardly; wot 



ftTfticbeesej 4«,3; tfj/in., 43&,6. 

Icl, bold, + quick, 403. Ex. 

f(i|(n r Hff, atHfftn, +■ scold (like an old 

woman 1 ), 1,182,1. 
Wn, no, none 78 ; 9Bj 445, 2, 
-frit, nonn-snfflx, 515, 8; 1cm. gend., 101, 

i; 430, a. 
tfnntn, ftmtttr, grfarttit, to be ac 

with, 118, 1; M7.1; (famM), 
Brtte,?., «,., + chaIn. 435,4. 
Htfen, nee nun; bu Hifflt or llflt. 
Wilt, ft.. -«», -tr, child, 00. 
illntleln, <;.,-, little child. 
ftlif*f, f.,w., +cbeny. 
Hot 4- clear, 74. 



worn ; jewel, nx i o. 
titrticn, Bob, gcflcr-rn, spilt, + cleave, II. 

Ilimmdi, flomm, a'TIo lumen, + climb, VIII., 

133. 
Binfitn, nana, gtBwtgnt, to sonnd, ring, in.. 

Snail, m., w., boy, + knave, 413.3. 

tedftn/fSfiToffnlff™. Pinch, L, r " " 



l.-JrlL-m 



0,1V.. l: 



(toM, reftet). 
Jtonlg, m.,-f,+kine. 
tomien, [onnlj, selonnt, + can. 130, 1; I 08. 

2; 367, 1. 

Kraft,/.. -I, strength, i-cniit; jn-ep.,302 

ftreBS, m, -e, f crajdoh. 018. 

tietfdjtn, liitd). afhfi#en, scream, L, 123,1 

IrttdMit, tro*, g<lioistn.+ creep, crawl, n., 
isss, 2; ifHiiSjfl, treue> are archaic). 

ftu*,/, ^-t.+cow.Mne, 

(unb + known, + (nnlconth ; constr. with 
StlO. 

(until for firante, q. •.; In 347. 



1, pronunc. of, 15 ; description of, 381 ; 
385,4. 

leteil- hit", nrlaUii, + load, snmmon, VI., 

fi:>; ali-oii-eak; (tu labft, it lit i). 
faSrii*Iame, 74. 
Snub, n„ + land, pi. sec 58. 
tantSnumn, m., pi. -leuir., fellow conntry- 

Y.-ir.-.r,-:, )".. ii accent 422, 
UifKi:. M:i;, .lOl.iiii'n, i ' ' , " : ' 
— , withOQt 11- 



'i'U', l\. '■riliUi; :■ i ■ !■! .■ : 

i(f> jieiiifiL'Li, i-let, Vll, ISO, 1; past 
...:,,. niihi-'ii: . l"«. !■ «-■ ti - !■ niter, 
l!t!l. :'<!■;. !: :■<;;.'.; I ;■■(!,■:, Hv. ITS; 

in it,..: ijiiji.T.. •■;«;, 4; h •in-.. ;;>o. «,k, 

i; -JIM1, 1; km l,=(v.-[..rl.ti.l. (tl.iilil. 
Mi:, iv, ■in,-, vi : ;<■..■■■, i:::>,-! ; Hi.te. 
i,.u, tejji,!". , lnlie.+lcw, 74, 
:,r.iv:i. MM. ■■.■,, nf,-:i run, VII.. 131; 312, 

i; l.-.s. 2; (Ml ijnif.-.. 
litnl + luiul ; n/i/in,, 3»«; 415; urejft, 

302, 8. 
louHr. nothing tut, 100, 
la&ln, emlle. 
langH, long ago, 500, 8. 

lett'neig + living ; accent 480. 1. 

Icfren, teacb; instead of gdtbrt, 108,1; 
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199: Id passive, 2< 



IriCfti, ml, gelUtrn. antler, T., ia:j, i; 411 

416, 1; (bu Icfbtfl). 
Etttfn, n., -, suffering, 
iftbei, unfortunately, 320, 2. 
fcttici, litli, ,i(li€fi(ii, + lcnd, I., 132,8. 
-If in, ii.mu-nuflix, 46, 1; SOO, 3; sea' 

Eead., 161, 8 ; 493, 4. 

gender, 101,1. 
L»ro«i . l-im u.«t< *,■•-• iti-'f. )••■< i 
for Irtttn, 199,3; + Jnf., 30O, 1 ; 3UB 

Iff™, I.i.:, otlsf™, read, v.. las*, i ; ;!».-. 

(ta litidi or liefl, (t Ifcft, !<*«)■ 
WnLtO), legible, 526, 8, e. 
let, iQ imperative, 387, 4. 
IfSi- + last, 439, 3 ; 76, 2 ; after ordinal! 

Beumunb, m., no pi., repute ; etym.. 396 : 
494,8, 

-lilll,', in -■■mill.. 173. 

-lilt, • -liki-, i -Iv. 311; 530,4; 536,. 

.I'll .. i -1 ■ L : ■. I -nllls, 554,3. 
Vklii. '...i !!.■ i ace as. 
iiefoii-l- love, 496. 

v;(i'(:'U-iir, m.. -t, + love-letter, 518,3. 
[ii'«u, I.i.i. ., -;■ - to lie, V., I3M, 
1.-.7, 1; il„ 1113; + inf., 290, 3. 
U.i. .-,■-'<!. :u, 
-liu.i 1- -liiij.'. ii.'iiii-gQinx, 500, 8; Inc 

eates maw. gender, 161, 1. 
-lltiaen, Id narnea of places, 51H>, 8, a. 
-UnaS. 553. 
lint-, left (hand), only used attrlbntlyely 

like adjectives In 211. 
1 1! fori, praise, 496. 
Sorfor, m., -*, -(<)«, + laurel. 
lore+S(brt, 395. 
So*,n,,-««, -e, + lot. 
loS+looee. t -legs in adj., 526, if. 
liMtn, tram, and weak, to eitingnisb, un- 
load ; Intratu., to be eslimriiii-hel, mx 
EtUf&it. 
&ibreta+LoulB + Chlodwic, 386. 
VnltxvJ-T.ntlier, 39a 
Sufi,/., -I, pleasure, + lnsts. 
Main, loo, gcbflfii, +ile, n., 134, 3 ; 132. 
Eugtn ftrafsn, to give the lie, 199, 3. 

«. 

m, pronune. of, 16 ; description of, 388 ; 
Bng. correspondents of, 490, 4, 5. 

mo*rn + make, + lnf., 290,3: 206,4; tag 

(Ace) maa>t = the reason la . . . 
mag, see mejot. 

aSaob, /., -e, + maid -servant, 51 2, 3. 
niaa,tr+ meager, 71 ; noumlautlncompar., 

aBaai'Rrr, m. , -, + master (ofarts). 
BMbtW grind, originally of VI., boo 400 ; 
past put. gettiablen still common. 



tiarfoiif t« + march 

Saft.ni., -rK,-di, + i 
stall-feed Iiipj. 
:i Lifer n, because, 33" 
rait, faint, -unate In 

494, 8.' '' 



tactrf. ,+mc.i 



in lug, Eiblaa, 243, 1 



m[ifl + mo«t, tornpar. of, 76,1; 10' 
IVtwi, m.. ., chisel, 
mrlfon, announce, (mrlbcte). 
ittdfm, moir. urn olfe n, + milk, VIII. 

(tn mrffft ana mllfft, mrlt> and mill 
tJRcbivl, /.,«>., + melody, 493. 3. 
BH(itf4), m., (D., + man; «., see 09, . 
mclta, mas, nntrfhi, + measure, V 

1: (buroRTffiorratSt, trmtit). 
aSeffet, n., -, knife ; m., -, measnre 

162,3. 
ffllettc, /., w., + matins, 435, I. 
mid) + mc, Ace. of to), 81. 
mlnfctr, losa, comparison of, 76, 1 ; 

nseaincompar.,224. 
mines, In camp., 87. 
ilr + me, to me, D. of la), 81. 
IliS- + mis-, 463, 1 ; »16, : 
-Btfie-, see 9H16-, 
mil, with, 303,9. 

aBiltaaeflu iifo,/, ">-, hour of noon, 
■-'**■* + rnidiile, 76, 3, 6. 

see mittrt-,prep., 303, 7. 

SKittemortl, f-, "f .-uniiluigM, 519, 2. 
afiillraonj, m., also /., io., Wednesday, 

164, a. 

_m<m4,+Eng. mb, 496, 4, 
Smobr,m.,w.,-fMoor. 
HBarb, m.. -(6, «. boh 01. 
fltotfd), rotWn, 74. 



54 4. 



mice, 439, 1. 

mow, noajlf, aerrmd>t+maj, 

"1 !iC7.«; 412, a; (f( 111 

icditt). 

jjiunb, m., -«S, -e, older i«, 

3JiuifeI, flt., -n, also/., m., ( 



135, 4; 108, 
g, pret. snbj. 
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VM.tr, /., w., -)- midge, 413, 4. 

mifidi, mu&If, atiniiMi + mnst, 130, 6; 
i»«. 2; Ml*. 3: 471,8; (fcu muSI, tr 
mu% mine). 

R. 

n, pronnnc. of, 17; nature of, 386, 387, 
dual ii Id foreign words, 386, l.Iiem. ; 
short before sonant stops, 380, 4 ; n = 
q., I. e., " guttural " nasal. 386, and see 
n(, ng; before labial, 388, 1; lost in 
Bng., 417, 1 : entered the In. of DDBD1 
of tin! n-flocl.. 4:i.-..'j; loesof, *nr,,is,i; 
ooa ; 006, l ; Bug. correspondent!! of, 
480 0. 8ee-tn. 

MS), after, 303, 10; see ill and atata. 

»a6bor, nt, -6, -ti, VnelAbor. 63, 1. 

noftttra, conj., after, 330, 3 ; according ae, 

9Jo*t, /., ■"-[, -might, 03, 1! 430, 1. 
n^ + near. + nlaeft. 

9b tr, m . «'., + fooi. 
SRnlu'r, /., w., + nature. 
nidifti nt-.xl. 73; 303,11. 
-n&, part.-stiffli. 500. 

nrten, by the aide ot 300, 6 : 007. 
ttibn, besides, together with, 303, 13; 

oos, s. 

ntSmeti, iwrtn, fltnommen, take, IV.. 137 ; 

sSiimKv - , 1MB, 1. 2 ; (tu niirnnft, nlram). 
-atM, verb-suf., 537, 1 ; 118, 1, a. 
'iifii fcr fbm+, 41,1 
nrontit, 118,1; *5B; constr. with, 301 ; 

300,3; 306,3; 303, 4. 



■ft. pronnnc of, 17, 383, 1, a ; 380, 

n!dit,nfd)t8,+not, + naught,»9; 100, 
300, 1; position of; 3.14 ; in con 



! 'Be! 1,3; 

emu par. 



hindering, 30 
3H*re, /.,«., +i 
vltba roenigtt «l 



i, 101,3, 3; 438,8; 



noiii niftt, not yet, 304. 
Krata, m.,+North. 
SHPtcii. old D. pi.. 43», 1. 
nun + now; —because. 3. 
Bur.oalj; +*a% 336; : 



with correlative n 



0, pronnnc of, 18 ; description of, 370. 
1, 2 ; in ablauts, VI., 400, 4 ; < u, 400, 

cb, prep ,tB.r>u\e, 303, 8; annf., whether, 

3lS3, -3; although, 339. 
o&f r- in comp., chief, + npper ; accent. 

433, 1. >-**—■ 

o6(r-, 003.,+ npper, 70,3. 
cbgltUb, otfwDii, cireobl, although, 339. 
DSlgfi + tho above, 146, 1. 
C*S, m., JO., +01, 6'J, 2. 
Cbem, m.,fio pf., lireatb sec Stem. 

,.i_ -* nmlant. 363,3. 

— ,8; BL_,„. 

obnebem, without that, 304, 6. 

-Of, nonn-e'nd., 88, L 

Cn, m.,jrf. sec 87,58. 
Often, m.,-S, no nf.,+eaet. 
on, Eng.-G.au, 488,6. 

S, pronnnc. of.31 ; description of, 370, 
a, 4 ; 5 — t 489, 1 ; < u, 480, 4. 



In'fl,' m., 'pi. qjdaRt, 163, 1 ; 4»3, 1 



; Eng. correspondent of, 406. 3; 

„i4, a. 

ajfalj, /., w„ castle, * Palatinate. 

,..(iini. ^Lif/Vpfiff'n, whistle, I., 133,1. 
■flferfc, »., -r«, -(, horse, + palfrey. 
BReoen, pRoa, BfffWWi carry on, VIII., 
133 ; 469 [ (tu pRtafl, tfat) ; always 



pi, pronnnc. of, 1ft 

Iifatt, flat, 14. 

plump, awkward, +phunp. 74. 

etclim. vvii'--. jq-.iifptn, + praise. I., ' ^^!. 2 ; 

(bit prtlfeft, (i #»l[l). 
petal, «., ic, i- prince (of a royal family). 
profcitrtn, rrv, 108, 4. 
piibrn, dress Dp, burnish, (tu pu(<R), 



q, pronnnc, of, 30; 409,3; aa symbol, 

see n and 386. 
qntHen, quell, gtqaoucn, to gush forth, well 
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£fe tnlc)' ' 



- also weak auel< g_ 



f, 6, pronnnc. or, 22-34; 391, 4: descrip- 
tion of, 378, i,*, 8; fna.se.oIm.wid 
n. noons, 43; of/, nonna, 88, 518, 8; 



a. of Eng. adverbs (needs), 0---, ., 

in the pi., 60 ; 61 ; in composition with 



I, pronnnc. of, 3 1 ; 391,8; description of, poss. pron., 87; in compound nonna, 

374,*; 317; <B,411.418. 518, 2,3. 

Siabr, crowj + raven, 413, S; 430,8; BOB. fi < ft, 413, S; f in Vcrner'a Law, 411, 
Sat, n.,-e8, '^ri, wheel, 06. 416; Eng. correspondents of, 414, 1 ; 

iKnnt, 7/i., -(6, -rr, edge, brim. 417, B; 490, 2. 

tala), quick, + rash, 74. -S, nonn-auKx, 513 ; in adverbs, 603. 

taien, rage, 118, 4; (bn.et raft). '8forbaS,41; foretW.o. 

mat, m., -tt, pi. see 173. 6adjfc, m., w., + Saxon, 

raten, tilt, atwttlt, advise, V1X, 130, 1; (t>u faait, gently, + softly, 411,1 ; mostly ad- 

tm, tt tit). vorB. 

NaHdjlaa,, iat|t$[ag«n, advice, to advise, ©ad, tn„ -r, + saek, 

131,1. fafltn i- say. 

raudj-, wn,,+nmgh, 490,8, 0. -(ol. noan-anfOi, SO, 51 ; .100, 1; nouns 
tiWjfH, tad)M, _a«aftt or aerodjen, + wreak i.liliml.ip'nl -i-mirr. nil, a, 3. 

vengeance, VIH., 133; generally weak ; -lam <- -«hiio, .-.'ill, 4. 

(bmaom Mint, with, ;«w, 13. 

BiUfrr, »., -,+riddle. Saiiu'inj, »,.. i .-cm l ; Lull., iii,4. 

ndjt,+. right Miifn-Kifl. lentil', 7* : 411,1. 

KdK, »., -4, + right, ft Jurisprudence ; fajtt+MttaSn) i>Ml 74. 

331, 4,0. Safe, m., -ei, -(, aoutence. 

ledjntn, 4- reckon, 118, 3; S37, 1 ; (rrt/-- jiutu-n, joffj 8<f«ff«'i ,]l [ " k '<•' animals), II., 

mil). 124,1; -mn; (tui.iimi. i -up end+sipl. 

rtbrn, to apeak (rebelr), 118; 537,1, i.iu.nr., k-,i. .ri.-i, :. .-ink, II., 134,8; [m 

reflnem rain, I I H.J; OUT. t; <ri'n:iptr\ ■■ .v., .. i.iirncn). 

i([6tn,rlrb, fleiieim, rqb,+rire, I., 122,3. Z.i.i' i::ii- -;-l.!il, (iiikiiiIl.-.I, tuvel and riot, 

teldj+rieh. MM !«., -, + sabrc. 

WelS, ».,-«, empire. gjwnj mi.,-, + singer. 



; description of, 978, 



■eftetbdt,/., w., + freedomorihecm- lefj, pnii 

?e. Immediate dependence upon the -1; :'.Si',l; L:n;:-<o!Tv-.|H>nilentBor,41 
Lpire. J: 490, 1 ■ nrk in of. I'ltl. 1 : G14. 

Kiuii.™., "«, wealth, -_>*, 514 ; -.,.■ -iidi. 



telSeo, rtfi, aettflen, tear, I., 133, 1: (bit MuMa),!)!., harm, damages, 4 

rrtftep or rrijt, +writc). crea™ +snape, 

rttlen, travel, H8; (bu tel[eflorteifl). VI., I'.vi; (Cii (.iujiit. "eak = work, 

itltnt, rtti, arritttn, + ride, I, 122, I; thai 

linen, ride for pleasure, 390; (bu rtlteft, -fiiuFt i --hii-, ,M."., 4; frin. gender, lfil, 

itBBta, rannti, aerannl, rush,* run, 110, 1. iiiv-.i^i. v.:i. n. >.i'.'ik;i. to sound, generally 

rttttn, save (rcttcte). 'weak, i.is; (f.i irtiaHfti. 

-rbS, + -ric, 515, 8. W** /-- "'-> '""I 1 ! host, 

rltdjen, icd>, a,eiod>en, smell, II., 184, 1. fdjaugjt, to look. 

rtnaen,tana, gtrunun, wrestle, + wring, LTI., -itft, -mliv of 

125 * ■^"^— ««"*—"» "1" »."rjir iajw ca!*>i 

^ra, sarroonded, ia not nncommon. cr irtjcltftl. 

ttnitoit rami, aiionncn, drip, 111 13S, 8; i.i-iln.n. '.l-i-.i-, ,,11,,...., .. U c, u ™m, 1., 

457, a; renn, rinnt alHi) occur. 133,2, 

SHttet, m., -, knight. iiMi:.'.i. ui'iv. ...■■.tifun, ,.■,-.. -.,f , I„ 133, 1, 

*««, m„ -(, coat. litL-Uru, idv.-l!. :.H IK11. ... rii.K (thfi cell), 

--' ""■ ■'■■■ ■' Vlli., 133; (tn (eiiUft, (ifln are very 



9tii, 1, n., -f, reed, SB. 






SMirt. /., w„ pipe. 491, 2 ; (tu K,Utft, (t (ftllt, iftUt 01 

ra&iltln, »., -.little rose. [Jjiltrt. 

raftn, tbf, (Jtufm, call VH, 131 ; constr. -(a>(n, snf. In verbs, 539, 8. 



n, tiff, Bfruftn, call, VH, 131 ; constr. -(djtn, euf. in verbs, 539, 8, ^_ 

rtcr, 1B6; (bu rufll, in classicB some- injran.. lilict, jrJdictfii.+shear.VIIL, 133 

in nb + round. 

Widen, rl,-, -fridge, 413, 4. 



4«tn, HOT, atld)ocn 

(bn Wiiml, fc6let, at- 

i*(iifii, avoid ; red., to fear. 

Id)trben, iftob, aeiftcitn, push, + shove, II., 
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[djitr, adj.. brillinnl. |nm: ; iuIi:, almost, jii'n-nKii. iiki'.nu, ■.i,i,rnimi-( , Ti, dkapuear, 

(quii.-k, ,-..,.,],, I„,t.l-!.,HM. III.. I ;:.. I ; a:: 'fan-.iicfii, u:ml-,'.;i [ t- - 

11,124, Kln-lintc). 

I ; (;i( j(li;r'0ii in- ilfiioill). iiV.-in.i-.-ii. ■ii'iL'.n.l. ,-.fi(lii_ unaM, + firing, 
Sd)U_,n. andm., + -li;r!,l.-c- .~.s ; |H3.4. III.. I ■•.-,. i- ^..i,., „„.,,■ m ,.l jan-mMO). 

f*Lut(ii. i*iii-; (i,b.ili: >. -:..i. itrn. i" BklD, i,li:_i„iiii,-n, -,1-il-,- :. .uid.c.i. :iiikcii, i-ivlm. 

III., IS5, 1 ; i-u WinWfl). 111., IMS, 5; -lll-l ; ijdu. _;nu:r and 

]"[-ll.ii.!!, ul-lioi. iVJii'l.lii ::. ■ -ke|i. \ II , 130, iitn_ annuel. 

I . ,,«-. J.!.!-!.., -I.I, I ; icujlbliifti. itlnr-fitii, f rt.-.vi;v ,<i.d h1,i_. r , qfjrlilr.vo.i, P 
(ftlaff, alack, 74. Bwear, VI., f-Jii , VIlI, i;W: -157,1: 

,V:-.I ,,.0,1, -.i-V.U, ^....Ori, -irike. I -I , J, VI., (f » Ml^lt). 

l*i> ; im»r..^ti.flKlir.; i-ii )*ldj\l). __c. < Stun, Ilia, 311,8. 

!*lont, Blonder, 74. ■;([, m., -ts, -on, lake ;/"., __.. + aca, fill. 

i![[!(!>.'.i.1u , .liiii. ! Ki l l , -l|..i-i l 'ii.i!. -M-ak.i . 123,1. ifi-fn. I,.'.. ,:.-ifl-oii, i -c_,"V., 188, 1 i instead 
rtirii-.-t:, idiiirf, n-f-Jis'ii'ii, ir. -lia.]..,n bj "f ■••■■iii-.'Li, ios. i , i inf.. 3i>o,;i; 4io. 

!'N:nll !.■!.', (., I '!:;. ] ; -.'.-. .ik ■ ... i:i__. ; I ! I , !■:>:.; ii-.i (if I (I. 11,'l'i. 

iil>!c I „.-:-,.. i-.iUni, MfiJjUiMi. ii .■:,!■ i.ii, p slit, (fin; 11. -. el or, i-:-: «■!■((■,!«: 

I., I '23, 1; itu fdrtajiril or fifilfift). foil-, hi-, ii-, sr, ; ,i,,i ,_i_,riii,; i-> miMcci, 

(.llkfjOOi, l.N.ii, ^..Wllffi,. iOnli,,. II.. 1"' 

.; (in i(61,-.: r,:, i,W[iii UK lillvi. 
jiiilioFifil, [ri.li/i:, fu'ioMi'iifil. !■!"!-.', i-uiicl 
II., 1 3-1, i ; (til Wlttfctft or Wiefet, id) 



.. .. 1(8; M.-niiusrlj it.i"ii)v in „ifu 
i, conclude, 3-i[,» 313, 2. 

,.:.;...:, .,.■... ■■.,.:■, .,.!.■.■ ijlcilfl (fill, til DC. 1 III | 4 73, 1 J in COHip. ' 

.£,. ram). 266, 883,1-3; In pa. Hive, 213 : 



/.olV.. iliwrrmw 4 
■ Hhc. (,.ii::_.i|flel. 



Wmm, am MBbOT . 390,8,0: tpaBtpart., 2»8, 8 ; + p_es. 

j-.l.iii-.vi:, i-.L':,i::, v jti^iliiii.K", i.i Iwine, part., 874,6. 

+ filing, iU:vrinr, III., 125, 1. if 111", G. s-ofrr, («, of him, of it, 81. 

Sftlu*, m., -t, swallow; p(., Bl, Idl-i- since, prep., 303, 14; +since, ewtf., 

ifijIilVii'lu-'-lil' < lil'-if'fil aL-i'iini ii- |..fi3B, 330, S. 
1,-J.S- ft .-Mm, see Ml. 

Wfii-, on the part of, prep., 308. 

kits, In comp. with pose, pron., 87, 503. 

ifl, noun-ant, 46. 1 ; BOD, 1 ; mostly 

t. gend., 16, IS. 

iclbf c, + self, 91, 8; before numerals, 
>, 1 ; 53(1 ; BtrengthenB refi. pron., 

trans', la weak). ftloanbet, two of tbem, of na (accordlm. 1a 

:rl ::mi, in.. -,:., -in, i mi n, "Smart, 63. the person of the verb), »8_>, 1 

ioliiiou.rii. nkn:'.'. ■.ifiti-iiL'Lifii, >n.,i-i. j.alT. ftfttfl-, fame, 348, 8. 

i-snuff, II., ISM, 2, also weak iM " — '-" 

ttrniiaw, 

3*i:c(H'iri* 1 ;iL. i-Hnow-wbito(witt iz 

for ffl(ia). 
1 .!■:-. I L .■ :: , ic'iiiil ,i, (;l-i:.i' 'n, + cut, 1., 1 ...,., , . ..... 

4 111, -Ki'i ; (tn j[f)iu'lff((i. (tnlrn, fenftc, geicnR, trans., + sink, 53D, 

iSiilii'l'fll, -i-.: i (1: 11,1 ill' f II. 1,(1. 

i'liiin::, cane. MS. 1, B. 3. BtflW, m,, -, (caay, large] cbair. 

Inn, .'iii-fii.lv. :::::> ; |..,-il.,: ■ :;.-.:: Seho)(, /., a;., cpidmiii: dlueaae, 3i»6. 
— m of, 604. <*b-W, 480,1,* 

ahaU + hUcn, 366,6; inftlt.,306,8; 379, 
"; 383,4. 

. and pi. of rod. pron.. 




form of, 604. 8b — 

ul-:,:. !„.,„ |if|,i 532. thai] i 

mrciiitw. ma, art j! *** * t, knew, IL, 8; : 

134, 8; <6u idjtouift) ; also weak. ft*, A 

(:i'ii- (!■:;:, idimf, ,-.,i duo.! ■.(■., |i, lie in ■; In cued, him 



jd' vorf on, jfiimi, ,y (id ;■-■■. !■.;■., (,, lie iVi-lue I, him- and herself, themselves, 83; re- 

eec (riAnifen. eiprocal pron., 84, each, one another ; 

i(i:r,'tf!i-ia m., fri-tit : mil.. MM. nuppliinte ]«-i-s. pron., 237, 1 [ 243,3, 

8:,i0fii,iiii;ifl'..-.fiii..ifi-fn,iiTli.-.l.. r:2.3. R.; position of. 352. e. , , , 

rtii-n, ((iirif, iifiditjofn. <iv. i- ^rniin, 1 , lit. N. and A., I'.'in. f:\ns., and pi, of all gen- 
133,8. dera, + ehc. In r, Micv, lliom. ^1 . 

iiiiifli,-n. (fiifci. .i.-(rt'iii:.:ii, l.i ;-nl([.-. M-,:k. Sit, you ii. lakli-. -,"■:«•■ 'J: ■!■'■'■ 

I.. >•!■:, 1; I tu l.iiiviifii. ■.-. (fi'ii-iiri.. fi**j Inflrin. + -ifkl.v, 396. 

g,mit, m., -iS, -I. i-iiiil.-. liftin, ic;t, -,('. irc'tln.', II., 124, 

numerale, 175. I; 416, i; 463; (bu (ioixft) ; ngnr. 

id-rcil. niL-^rd. lim'onth, 74. weak. 

iri'H'i' i-. v n, i.i'-v'.'i, jfi.iii'!.-.ii-.i, (.Li I": :lk-i:i. Sin-, in comp., 494,8. 

I., 132, a flngea, ions, ao[iiiiB(n, + aing, ITI., 18B, 1. 

SOmoiii. ii., -o, ui-. i-™. H-.i'.-i -.'!■; : finffn. i.mf. iifiiiiiftn. + pink, ITT., lan, 1. 

■rn-.i-.--_ I-. -. n . m-ic T .i..-,'.-ii-i , .:r, i -will, YTIT.. Simi line iHsrftout .: all reason, lit. eenee 
'-."(ii; (tu /*jiriil/t, fdn-tll.. and rcu.ou. 
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taunt, fann, {ifamuit, meditate, III., 18B, 

3; ([Stint andfSnnt). 
tat + since, prep., 303, 14. 
fifltrtiiil, because, 337, 1. 

fij((i!, int. SKJslirn, isit, V., n», s> ; 41*7,1; 

V fieV « fltt nwo]. '. , 

fo+»o; in main clanrsea preceded by de- 
pend, claim., 3*S; 333; 330, 8, a; 

348, 3; ir '-' -'— ■ ■'■'■■ 

'll ..-..J;, | I'll 

Sobn, m.,i(,*B0nliO5. 

id* . ■! (II, :i; 111, 1 ; force of, S50; 

-,!■, ;.!,■); ill; l.M : 333,8. 
fi'fctn, wit}., + m bo fur a.', 340. 
;*':, .v>., ft'., mutdier. 
f^lfn. = c ll;,-.- .K-flLi, + -:l;l;:, ought, 135, Sj 

ii>K. ;•; i-i, a, 1; rnrce of,887, S; 

87i). :t; 'JS3,2,5. 
iL'i;L-a. iviihi.M. ::••■!. ii; 188,4. 
iuiid'iii. bin, :Vi". i. It-; uird-order after, 

343,0. 
Jonft, at other tunes, 330 ; SSI, 8. 
t», bromine, of, 84; 378, 8; 389, 4; 

391,1; Eng. coneepondenta of, 418,1. 
Sort, m., -t», ~i, joke, ran. 
[nafcn, to joke, 1 18, * ; HhM, |»a(tt). 
bat oo»., Tate, 800,1; S54. i. 
©potsn, in., -, 4-Bpade. 
S(jo|, m., w., also-t», -t, + sparrow, 
fpojincti, walk abont, with verbs of moOc 

800, 2. 
hUm+tCT, 404, L 
[a a I, late, see also (sot. 
fpetCMr (»1t, B'fol""' + spit, + ipaw, 



(bu U-IfiBfjl or 

Sj>om,m.,+spi . 
fprMieii, ipraoj, gtfancttn, 
187 : (in fprlftft, fortd); 

1 : (tu mncBeit or fortrSI, n ffti'lt i old 
fpMn&t, (pMuf). 
IHingea, fuiona, MfwaofKa, +■ spring, ran 

m., 18S,1: (fstlnai). 
©proS, m., —flee, -fld + sprout, adon. 
ft, pronnnc. of, 84 ; 378,8; 389,4; 391 
Bng. correspondent* of, 418. 
apefl. — "- "— * 



-ft, snpcfl. snffii, 73; 438, 1; ir 
80 ; 030 ; in nouns, SI8, 8. 

Sinai, f»., -si, -in, * state, goven 
StaAri, m., -, sting. 
&iM,f.,-, city, 430, l,o; 491 
etaram, oi., ^ + stem, 
ftoit, stilt, + Blaring, 74. 
ftatti- instead of, 303, 1; 400,1. 
Stott, /., no pi-, place, + stead, se< 
ettttt, .'■..«-., tipot, see above. 
[Kibtn, fla*, afllon>fr>, sting, pn 
stick, IV., 137; 467, S; 4* 



Eifrn ■ r,> siick iii-i' u,ii, bat weak). 
hn, i:.:.u ii;iiii[i. .- .- it -i i :,n, + stand, 138; 
i3f:.v: i-.i. ■:: 1 7.". ; ()« flrtjft, ftcbc,<4 
tUnci or fiance). 

fteHtti ii-.-.M. ,vn,:-l,'.i. + -teal, IV., 13T; 

391; ; H,.V : . ■: kiliqu, fiiftl OC fkifc, 

BitCt or ft»((). 
fieljfn. ■!.:■■ . .■.■.■■n,'.v."i- i u ascend, mount, L, 



iifiimulf, m., »('., also pLronft-Bton 
iiiiuidiii i -:■'!'■, . i. iv ric.li. 438,4. 
jltrivN, fr,!!!.. li",TV., ■ '•!.">, 3; 

l + rf:rv,- i;'iiL-i ■ ■■ .■ n.: 1 7 flirt;). 
Hi nl'.ii. [i .-■[■, ■ Ultr like dust, 

I i:i .. .|..,l..| -i -.■).)» «cg>ll> 
." lire, :ri m.i.r iiiid Mienjjiri!' ^ee 88. 
Iliiili'ii. i":.r.r, ,i,j[iiiikii, ; -liiik, HI., 18B.1; 

ijiir.f,', ■■.■.iclyfii.nt.'i. 
ftoft, prond, 74. 
lirt.'M, f.ki;. .-.rii.i'.'ii. nu-li, thruBt, VII., 



flinftin-Pircicli. in i 79 to die. 

Ii iv i fen, i;i[:i, ,v' ini '.;■.' ii, +■ strike out, * 

■ irirkc, I., 133,1. 
ii.rtl.'ii. Miii., .i..f: iiiKii, (■■■■■■ii i nd, I., 123,1; 

(in (iviih/d-.; ■Vrr.iusr.'" 4*8,8. 
einU, /■..-iu.incrooiiH .-iovel. 
eiut>I, 7ii., -p. clisir, - siiwl. throne. 
M pret. of ftejKn, j. «. 
-[nil'., in C'Hii|r., 531, a. 

fiulidi, lii Hlnilk'il. clip. -: same root aa 

ftciwri; : «!.'.-.;■!.".; tu [Uilji'il, 118,2. 
i'.icln'il ■■■ i-k, -1G4 8. 
iiiii'i, /'.. ir., |ui"iciii, Tiimiia, 390 ; otig,, 

li-.L-i'iiui' disease; +eick. 
I:.;!;::, „,.,.„,,>. .v:s. ■.' /-. 

lit..|l, II... .; C-OUlh. 

iiiutiim. f\, «;., (k-lu.-r, 11)4,8. 
106+ sweet. 
f , pronaac of, 3*, 38- 



jronnnc. of, 88 ; see tb ; Kna. corre- 
pnnrj™t.h (if. 1"". 1; 11^: 41J, 1; 
,14, 1; description of, 384, 1; in i, 
SB, 8, 4: eicrescent, 87 ; 89 ; 93, 1 ; 
U 1 . 8 ; n 1 3, 2, 8 ; stops Into spirants 



, nonn-anfflX, 113 ; fern, gend., 101, 3 : 

-1,'in the participle of weak verbs 

-t," 3. pere. sg. 
470, 2. 

So8,m.,'-t,+day. 
tauflcn, to be fit, tdo, 471, S. 
Sauftne, n.,-e, + thouBsnd, 3*6. 
tcb, Q. correspondents of, 414, 8. 



pret-prea. Torba, 
; tu— ,at+ table. 
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-lei, In Gomp., S3 a 8. 

-ttt, nonn-suf, SOS. 

aw, no iljii. 

ZtiiftMiw, 498, a 

It, prononc. of, 85 ; origin of, 363, ; 

HW + didiaT4,6j 800; 470,3. 
Stbor, gend. and meaning, 163, 4; 408, 
aitlrnl, tear, 430, J 
ifion, m., -e and -t 



I, (tiUai 



♦u ■ 



b, 63, 1. 



ii mail., 314,6; 804, 



St6flt,/,w.,+door, 408, Ii 430,1. 

StifiMbtn, „„ uttle door. 

Xto, n., -c, aulrnal(deer). 

ailft, m., -*, table ( + dlxli, + dish). 

2o4l«,/„ A, +dj.nghtcr, 46, 48, 408, 1. 

ant, m, -(S, pi. of, 173. 

fell, mud, + dull, 74. 

Ingin, ttna, gdragtn, carry, VI., ISO; (hi 

itijfl). 
$(ont, m., it, + drink, 
troutn (with. D.), to tnut. 
tttfitn, (tof, ntrrcfffn, hit, IV., ia7; (hi 



), (|Ctrir6eii, + driire,I. 



Blep'v., 



i ■ i.tii iviii'i, iv hiii. tiiuortnir). 
in.'vn, Ive-f. .Viviii'ii. i i.' drlp.drop, II., 

134, 1 ; Hi.'t ; (cu tiitiB, rarely Ittufft). 
triraen, see Man, 
ivini,-!!, ii-.inl. .\m,tnl,'n. Mlrink,nL, 185, 

l : iii.iufv, uldcr ttonlt). 
Iii.lin • ilrv, r.'!4, 4. 
Swi((n) m., -, + drci]!. hi. 4. 
Ivti, b... ;; ( , fool, oris, "atmck with 

is is. in'ii'-ii ■■, in KpHc uC, BOB, B. 

h- :-,■[,■ ii, t.)c.,riif..rt.n:i.-, I. a; (triflttt). 

-innidr.. iumsitnU'li, 53H. 

imHjL, /'.. -r, sorrow. 

.; villain uv, a |,l., ruins, 59. 

ivii : i,:„, h.,i, ,v:u...-.,'ii. rurlteatn., 184, 2; 

133 ; (tutniiift, dlilii n.'iisrt). 
Uu$, n„ -rt, £(t cloth, shawl, 58, 80. 
-turn, + -dom, 57,4; mostly nput. * 

161,3; origin of, 501; SI5.B. 
(,pronnnc of7380,B; 414,1; [ 

635, ],£.•; Ml, 



utti«t, for ini[(r,'8S. 

unitr.-, o^/., lowar, + under, 76,8. 

Ter'be, 540, 5. ' P ' 

Utltfrfaift, m., -t%, -c, difference, 458, 8. 
Unltrthatt, m.. w., subject (of a ruler), 03, 1. 

Uroljrie, great grandmother In g 143. 
urbar, arable, 580, 1. 

t, prorranc. of, 31 ; sign of umlaut, 368, 
8; 368,4; deecrlptFon of, 387 ; 368, 



onnuc of, 81; 380, 1, 3; see f; 

W, "-, (father, 18, 48, 3; 411; 
— i. 4. 

■!-ji,'il,.nr. „.. ,,. -,, h fatherland. 
"r- i fur-, 3 in, 11 ; 345: In certain par- 
[icijjles, ■!'.>'., -1; 345, J?. 
iii i -■■ i. KiliiiL', !■■,■!.-> iim, to gpoll {iDtr.t, 
III , l ■;-.,;!; n, i r, i-;-ivbft, wrMrt, MiWh, 



338.' 1 



Mil, 'I 



I 4, B, ; 3. 



n comp. vnrba, 549, 



d. aeertiigtri. 

.„- t- -uo, accent, 438, 6 ; 516, M 
nntn-and, 319; + Inversion, 339, 1 
-uiiB + -inn, 500, S; gend., 161, 8. 
unS, D. and A. of ntr, +■ oe, to m, 81 
red,, 83 ; and reciprocal pron., 8' 



r, ai. 



Ill 1 :;.-., S;(t>i*r 

rarely Mrbtrfe). 
.■■.'■..■i..! 1 .!:. L'i:i.il. mill h.snlng, 168, 8. 
lu'itifiii, i!,vi.-m in!.', nuiitorlona, 805, S. 
I'i'Kviri-tii, i.'iliLi:. ivntofitn, to vex. It, 

I'M. I ; mi ■■.■;.:-.;..i;ffl or Mtbritji, old 

uerttnrjt). 
viilfiii'ii. 1 ■::.„■•:, t ,■!.-„■ ,i (n, + to forgot, V-, 

I'll*. 1 ; i'ii-L pun. in comp., 88B, E, a ; 

it u Ki.-.iiHi ..I- iii,-, nit, n Mtgitl, MtaiS). 
■rtllinliraiHj, coiiipumUvelj. 



imtrtra, to contDBe, MronglHut part- va> 
»orr(n= complicated, VIIT, "33, 
•jttttr, m.,iD. or mixed dec),, cousin, 63,1, 
Bt(S, n., -(«, -(, cattle (+fee), 410, 8. 
Bid, rnnch, compar. of, 76, 1 ; 100 ; 199, 
1,8; 863. 

ivl. ': full. 74, 510, B. 

viii.t i full. -:ii>,i. 
1'i'ir, ii... -tv, in i.iiiic. t fi'ik. 

■;'.-|r,:M,:-..| l Mi.!' • ii.ll;-i tyiimlOEy, 494,8. 

ism < cDn bun, from the, 40. 

■-■]i. f,-<i]!i. i.-.-, :i«;j, i:.; cmiipar. withlitn*, 

atiii; :;o-i, J ; :»Hi. 7. W.; +frlliB,of... 

eelf. 849, 8 
cor + before, in point of, 3O0, ; BIO, S ; 

compar. with far, 304, 8. 
tsrau'iittriaiifcijitn, annonnce beforehand, 

546,8. 
ontti-, the front one, 76, S (abort a). 
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Dotfoir, »*.. if., anoeato 
oot'Sataitlj, intended. 21 



n, pronunc. of, 88; description of, 379 
380, 3; lose of, 411, 2; Eng. com 
spondents of, 410, 3 ; 416,4; 490.6. 

mown, waM, MmMbiCnj grow, + win, VI 

l!S9; 417, 5, a; ull, (r rpfutili. 
SSea«n,m., + TMgoii, + wsra. 494,1; 4S,S 
SBaajc'n, m., pi. Id -i, CM, 404, 1. 
waiin-E!ag!B, 404,1. 
raabr, true, 14. 
iPjijriitii, £, to., troth. 
Hinlls, m., -fS, -n, forest, +wold. 
Baiter, rale (maltcte). 
Banbeln. walk, change, 118, 3. 
Bantam + wander, 118, 3. 
Bamn-whon; for relat. pron., 258 ; tonf, 

830, 1; stum., 551, 1 
trai, prat, of [tin, o. c. ■ also irfson. 

Bamnn- why, + wherefore, 851, 4; 551,! 

»aS, interrog. pron., 93 ; 444 ; nee of 
851 : + a, 851, 1 j preceded by jo 
mil, 351, 8; with fflr and etti, 144 
953; force of narum, 851, 4; relat 
pron., 93; 850; 850,8; Jndef. pron. 
§6; 204; 2B0. 

roas. archaic of wlian. 406, 1. 

roaiien, ranfd), «enrafd)en r + wash, VI., 189 

4.13; (t>u nftsjcil 01 nafo)t). 
SSafftr, n., -, + water, 414, l,Ei. 
oiofii, see nltgtii. 

BJSSnnb, during, 303, 11; conf., 330, 1. 
-iuartS, + -ward. 563, 2. 
"weak," 488,4. 
toefcen, mob, gerootan, + weave, VIII., 133 

Su B«fc(t| : weak = to move. 
!r — noo) + neither— nor; 4- whether. 

444,3; In compar. clauses, 333, Ex. 
-tMflen, on account of, in comii. with pron.. 

ST, 80; prepos., 303. 18. 
»e& tbun + D., to pain, see Ibun. 
HJttfc, n.,-e«, -et, + woman,+wile, 1G6. 
netw, soft I ■ weak), 
meutan, Bid), oeBiijen, to yield, L, 133, 1 : 

weak = to aoften. 
IBet$naB)tEn r CI ' 
tnttl, because, 3 
-»#, -wiBB, SI ._ 
mllttt, BJieS, genitelen, show, I., 182, J. 
ucieFagrB, prophecy, 54 T, 8 ; (p. p. eeaxii 



while, 330, 1. 



(«'). 



g, Interrog. p 



t: 444,1; with 



•tin, eard., + when, = If In temporal 
el_ 334, I; = if in eonoBBr'— ~' 
339; = if In condit. el., 340 



Ktr + who, interrog. pron., OX 
410, 3 ; 444 ; relat. pron., 
354; 256; lndef. pron.. 0< 
360; 339. 

nrrgtn, mart, niracr&tti. recruit, 

m., i" •- "■■■ ■•■'■■" , -'■■•- 



8 ; (fcu ttirfcjl, rcirfc, tsArbi or 
mnitt, graortaB, become 



Jorth), III., 135,8; Infl. of, HO 
., 3; 400, 1; In passive, 373; It 
p. tenses, 383, 2-5; + tn, 303,18 



nttftn, marf, giwmftn, throw.m., 135,3; 

(bu roirfB, Btrf, njflrfe or mar((). 
Wtjt,n.,-€», -e,+work,60, 
m«, meffcn, mrt, 92, 1 1 356, 4. 
retfen, wfetfn, V, 138,1 ; 411 ; 466. 
Bengali, wherefore, 92, 1. 



ttt'odr., again, in comp. verb*. 540,8. 
'««, boo, a(Bogen, + wefgh, VIII., 133; 



route*. Bout, uatntt 

1 ; (tu wlnttfr). 

mitten:, nulte, oeirutt, : 
413,3; »Il,l; 47 
[tiraen, Knntn, 307, 

wkhf-tDlbtT, 306,8. 



wind, HI., 125, 



; compar. with 



0, 51H. 



where, supplants cases of interrog., 
-olat. pron., 251, 3 ; 35S ; In local 
en, 331 ; In tempor. cl., 330, 1 ; 
■milt . cl., 340, 340, 4 ; origin of, 

ami., in bo fcr la, 336 ; 340 ; 

f, 381; 339- *™ 



I«. I 



. , position of, 
BoilBtScrcn, (Yonr) He 



. . _.l\t.+welIborn. 
ujllre, gereoHt, + will, be willing, 
. see 136,7, and 108,2; 473, 
-■■' ' of, 367, 8; 379, 8; 



totala, little, few ; comparison regular or 
as 111 70, 1. 



n»aild}, if possible, 340, 4. 
ben, past part, of Brrten, 108, 
rt, n.V-e and itt+wori, 68. 
.■tat, «.,-,+■ wonder, see nfBrara. 
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5, pronunc. of, 29; 389, 2; 417,5, a; 
Engl, z as symbol, 395. 



9, pronunc. of, 31. 



«. 

ft, pronunc of, 30 ; 389, 8, 4 ; Eng. corre- 
spondents of, 409, 1 ; 414, 1 ; 490, 2 ; 
535, 1, B. 2. 

ga$m + tame, 74, 398. 

3a$n, m., ^-e,+tooth, 409, 1 ; 417, 1. 

jart, tender, 74. 

a&Bmen+to tame, 535, 1, a, 

3&Wr /» w.,+tear, 430, 1. 

ae$n+ten, 77, 529. 

_3et#en, n., -,+ token. 

aeii$nen, draw, delineate, 118, 1. 

geifcen, aie^, gesie$cn, accuse, I., 122, 2; 

395; 462. 
-#n r verb-snf., 539, 3. 
jer- + dis-, verb-pref., 546. 
gerr«t$en r to tear to pieces, see reifen. 
.Seuge, m.,w., witness. 



jteBen, jog, flejogen, draw, n.. 124, 2 ; 416; 

(bu jcu^ft, geu$ are archaic), 
-jtg + -ty in numerals, 529, 1. 
jUtern, tremble, elyin., 457, 8. 
ju + to, 303, 16; before inf., 291; before 

adj., 291, 4 ; 333, 3 ; see gcgcn and 

ftabtx, tub, <%m., 398. 

ijutfer, m., no pi., + sugar. 

jufolgc, in accordance with, 302, 15. 

jura < ju bent + to the. 40. 

Swift, /., ^, guild, 398. 

3ti»9^ /•» t0.. + tongue, 414, 1, Ex. 

jur < ju bet + to the, fern.. 40. 

jnru'rfbrtngen + bring back, see brtngen. 

jufammen, together. 

jwar, to be sure, 339 ; 555, 8 ; position 

Of, 354. 
jttccn + twain, + two, 79 ; 529. 
groel+two ; inn. of, 78 ; form and send. 

Ot 79 ; 529. 
jwelf+twelve, 77; 529; 489,1. 
j»te-+ two-, 520,1. 
jttter+ twice, 531, 2. 
jwingen, jwang, geanmngen, to force, III., 

jtoif4en+ between, 306, 10; compar. with 

unter, 306, 8; 305, 1,2. 
jwo+two,/em., 79; 529. 
z, Grimnrs sign for the sound between 

z and s, 414 ; > s, 490, 3. 



APPENDIX. 



I. Fuller Inflections for Part L, Section I. 

II. Alphabetical List of Strong and Irregular 
Verbs. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 



I. 


Strong Declension. 


Characteristics : the G. sing, ends in 


l -e3 or -3. Upon the 


four ways of forming 


the plural the division into classes is 


based. 






2. I. Class. Characteristics : no suffix in the pi., but there 


may be umlaut of the stem-vowel. 




a. No umlaut. 






Maso. ber $ebel, the lever 


Neut. bad SGBunber, the wonder 


Sing. N. ber $ebel 


Sing. N. 


bad SBunber 


G. bed £ebefe 


G. 


bed SBunberS 


D. bem £efeel 


D. 


bem 2Bunber 


A. ben §ebel 


A. 


bad SBunber 


Plu. N. bie #efeel 


Plu. N. 


bie SBunber 


G. ber £ebel 


G. 


ber SBunber 


D. ben $ebetn 


D. 


ben SBunbern 


A. bie $ebel 


A. 


bie SBunber 


b. With umlaut. 






Masc. ber ©arten, the garden Masc. ber ©ruber, the brother 


Sing. N. ber ©arten 


Sing. N. 


ber Sruber 


G. bed ©artenS 


G. 


bed SruberS 


D. bem ©arten 


D. 


bem Sruber 


A. ben ©arten 


A. 


benSruber 


Plu. N. bie ©arten 


Plu. N. 


bie Sruber 


G. ber ©arten 


G. 


ber Srflber 


D. ben ©arten 


D. 


ben Sriibern 


A. bie ©arten 


A. 


bie Sriiber 



<?aa\ 



APPEHDEK OF FORMS. 

H«ut. twB ^erioat^nni, the ducA^ 
Sing-N. ba3 $etjogtum 
G. beS §erjoghimS 
D. bent §etjog.tum(e) 
A. bag getgogtum 
Plu. N. bie §erjogtum« 
6. bet $etjogtumet 
D. ben §erjD0tiiinent 
A. bie §er}ogtiimet 



6. Weak Declension. 

Characteristics : Masc. nouns have -en or -n in every case 
and number except in the N. sing. Fern, nouns have this 



ending in the plural only. 
Hah. brr ©vaf, the count 

Sing.JS. b«@mf 
G. beS ©tafen 
D. bent ©rafeii 
A. ben ©tafen 

Plu. N. bie ©tafen 
G. bet ©tafen 
D. ben ©tafen 
A. tie ©tafen 

Hua. ba Conttf , OmcemaL 

Sing.'S. b« flomef 

G. WRome'icii 

D. ban ftomc'lcti 

A. (en Atmtc'tcn 

f> ■■ "'^JUme'itu 



^iSbnnc'tcn 



Masc. b« Voat, the (ton 

Sing. N. bet Sitae 

G. beS gBtoen 

D. bem 2Bn>en 

A. ben SBtoen 

Plu. N. bie SBtoen 

G. bet SBtoen 

D. ben 28»en 

A. bie SBtoen 

Fbm. bit Prgion', the legion 

Sing. N. bie Eeauwt' 

G. bet Seflion' 

D. bet Seflion' 

A. bie 2eflum' 

Pitt. N. bie Segu/nen 

G. bet 2eflb'nen 

D. ben gegu/nen 

A. bie fieaio'nen 
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Fsm. bie grau, the woman 


Fbm. bie ©abel, the fork 


Sing.T$. bic gftau 


Sing. N. bie ©abel 


G. ber gfrau 


G. ber ©abel 


D. ber gfrau 


D. ber ©abel 


A. bie gfrau 


A. bie ©abel 


Plu. N. btegfrauen 


Plu. N. bie ©abeln 


G. ber gfrauen 


G. ber ©abeln 


D. ben gftauen 


D. ben ©abeln 


A. bie grauen 


A. bie ©abeln 



7. Mixed Declension. 



Characteristics : the G. sing, 
plural ends in -en or -n. 



ends in -ed or -d, the whole 



Maso. ber 2Jtoft, the mast (of a ship) 


Neut. bad Bilge, the eye 


Sing. N. 


ber 3Kaft 


Sing. N. 


bad Huge 


G. 


bed 3Rafted 


G. 


bed Sluged 


D. 


bent SDiafte 


D. 


bent Sluge 


A. 


ben SKaft 


A. 


bad Sluge 


Plu. N. 


bie 3»aften 


Plu. N. 


bie 2lugen 


G. 


ber -Dtaften 


G. 


ber 2lugen 


D. 


ben -Dtaften 


D. 


ben Slugen 


A. 


bie 3Jtaften 


A. 


bie Slugen 


Maso. ber 3>ot'tor, the doctor 


Masc. ber ' 


?tnat, the state 


Sing.N. 


ber 2)of tor 


Sing. N. 


ber ©taat 


G. 


bed 2)of tors 


G. 


bed ©taated 


D. 


bent S)oFtor 


D. 


bem ©taate 


A. 


ben ©oftor 


A. 


ben ®taat 


Plu. N. 


bie ©ofto'ren 


Plu. N. 


bie Btaattn 


G. 


ber 2)ofto'ren 


G. 


ber ©taaten 


D. 


ben ©ofto'ren 


D. 


ben ©taaten 


A. 


bie 2)ofto'ren 


A. 


bie <&taattn 
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Neut. ba* ©tubium, the study 
Sing. N. bag ©tubium 

G. beg ©tubiumg 
D. bem ©tubium 
A. bad ©tubium 



Neut. ba« SWinera!', the mineral. 

Sing. N. bag Mineral' 

G. beg SRinerafe' 

D. bem SRtneral' 

A. bag SDtineraf 



Plu. N. 


bie ©tubien 


Plu. N. 


bie -Dttnera'Iien 


G. 


ber ©tubien 


G. 


ber 9Rinera1ien 


D. 


ben ©tubien 


D. 


ben 9Jlinera'lien 


A. 


bie ©tubien 


A. 


bie SRinera'lien 




Irregular Noun, baQ $ei$, the heart 


Sing. N. 


bag £erj 


Plu. N. 


bie §erjen 


G. 


beg Jperjeng 


G. 


ber £erjen 


D. 


bemiperjen 


D. 


ben Jper&en 


A. 


bag#er$ 


A. 


bie #erjen 



DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES, 

8. Strong Declension, without any limiting word like the 
definite article or the demonstrative pronoun. 



Sing. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

Plu. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



good father 

guter SSater 
guteg SSaterg 
gutem SSater 
guten SSater 

gute Setter 
guter SSater 
guten SSfitern 
ffuU SSater 



good mother 

gute Gutter 
guter SRutter 
guter 9Kutter 
gute 9ftutter 

gute matter 
guter SMtter 
guten 9DWittern 
gute SRiitter 



good child 

guteg fttnb 
guteg Ainbeg 
gutem Jtinbe 
guteg jtinb 

gute Amber 
guter #inber 
guten Ainbern 
gute Ainber 
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9. Weak Declension, the adjective is preceded by the 
definite article or a pronoun declined like it. 



Sing. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



Sing. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

Sing. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



D. 
A. 



the green tree 

ber grime S3aum Plu. N 

be3 griinen 93aume$ G 

bem griinen Saume 
ben griinen S3aum 

the green meadow 

bie griine 2Bief e Sing. N 

ber griinen SQSicfe 
ber griinen SDBiefe 
bie griine SDBtefe 

the green field 

bag griine $elb Plu. N. 

be8 griinen fjelbe^ G. 

bem griinen gfetbe D. 

bag griine gfelb A. 



G. 
D. 
A. 



bie griinen SSaume 
ber griinen Sdume 
ben griinen Sdurnen 
bie griinen SSaume 

bie griinen SBiefen 
ber griinen SBiefen 
ben griinen SBiefen 
bie griinen SBtefen 

bie griinen fjelber 
ber griinen gtlber 
ben griinen gelbern 
bie griinen gfelber 



10. Weak Declension, the adjective is preceded by ein a, , 
fein no, or by one of the Possessive Pronouns, mein, bein, fein, 
unfer, euer, ifyr, my, thy, his, our, your, their. This is some- 
times called the 'mixed* declension. 



Sing.N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

Sing.N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



my fine apple 

mein f$5ner 2tyfel Plu. N. 

meineS f<$dnen Sfyfete G. 

meinem fd^onen Sfyfel D. 

meinen f$5nen Sfyfel A. 

my fine flower 

meine fd&dne 93Iume Plu. N. 

meiner f<$5nen 95Iume G. 

meiner fd?8nen 93Iume D. 

meine f$5ne Slume A. 



meine fatten Spfel 
meiner f<$5nen Sfyfel 
meinen f<$5nen Styfeln 
meine f$5nen Styfel 

meine f<$5nen ©lumen 
meiner fd&Bnen Slumen 
meinen f<$8nen Slumen 
meine fd&flnen Slumen 
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my fine book 

Sing. N. mein f <$5ne3 Suq Plu. N. meine fd^dnen Silver 

G. meineS f<$tfnen Sud&eS G. meiner fd&dnen Silver 

D. meinem f<$5nen 33u<$e D. meinen fd&itaen S3ti$ern 

A. mein f$5ne3 93ud& A. meine fd^itaen Silver 

ii. Examples of adjectives with the suffixes -el and -er. 
As to the dropping of -e see § 71. 

our noble lord their lean ox 

Sing.N. unfer ebler §err Sing.TX. tyr magrer DtyS 

G. unferS eblen £errn G. tyres magern Dtyfen 

D. unferm eblen Jperrn D. tyrem magern Dtyfen 

A. unfern eblen Jperrn A. tyren magern Dtyfen 

Plu. N. unfre eblen £err(e)n Plu. N. tyre magem Dtyfen 

G. unfrer eblen £err(e)n G. tyrer magern Dtyfen 

D. unfern eblen §err(e)n D. tyren magern Dtyfen 

A. unfere eblen §err(e)n A. tyre magern Dd&fen 

12. Examples of the inflection of compared adjectives. 

no dearer friend 

' Sing.N. lein teurerer fjreunb Plu. N. leine teureren gfreunbe 

G. leineS teureren greunbeS G. leiner teureren gfreunbe 

D. leinem teureren gfreunbe D. leinen teureren greunben 

A. leinen teureren greunb A. feine teureren gfreunbe 

this more bitter kernel 

Sing. N. biefer bittrere $ern Plu. N. biefe bittreren iterne 

G. biefed bittreren $erne3 G. biefer bittreren Rerne 

D. biefem bittreren fierne D. biefen bittreren $ernen 

A. biefen bittreren Rem A. biefe bittreren iterne 

that most serene face 

Sing. N. jeneS fyeiterfte ©ejtd^t 

G. JeneS fyeiterften ©ejtd&teS 

D. jjenem fyetterften ©ejttyte 

A. jeneS tyeiterfte ©ejtdjt 
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Plu. N. jjene fyeiierften ©eftcfyter 

G. jenet ^eiterften ©eftd&ter 

D. jenen ^etierften ©extern 

A. jene ^eiterften ©eftd&ier 

13. Examples of the inflection of the adjective Ijod), high. 



Sing. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



Sing. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



a high tower 

em $o$er £urm 
emeS fyofyen SurmeS 
etnetn tyofyen 2torme 
einen fyofyen SCurm 

$/ie highest towers 

bie $5$ften $urme 
ber ijfldftten $iirme 
ben §8<$ften 2urmen 
bie $5$ften Sflrme 



no higher tower 

lent $5fyerer $urm 
leineS ^ityeren $urme8 
leinem §5fyeren £urme 
feinen $5§eren Storm 



PZ%. N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



■+0+- 



CONJUGATION OF THE WEAK VERB 

fallen, 'to praise. 

Principal parts : Ioben / lobte, fjelobt. 
14. Active Voice. 



Indicative. 

2$ IoBe / 1 praise 
bu lobft, thou praisest 
er lobt, he praises 
ftrir loben, we praise 
tfyr Iobt, you praise 
fie loben, they praise 

3$ lobte, I praised 

bu lobteft, thou praisedst 

er lobte, he praised 



Subjunctive. 
Present. 

3$ lobe, I may praise 

bu lobeft, thou mayest praise 

er lobe, he may praise 

toir loben, we may praise 

xf)x lobet, you may praise 

jte loben, they may praise 

Preterit. 

3$ lobete, I might praise 

bu Iobeteft, thou mightest praise 

er lobete, he might praise 
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totr lobten, we praised 
ifyr lobtet, you praised 
fie lobten, they praised 

I have praised, etc. 
3$ fyafce gelobt 
bu fyaft gelobt 
er §at gelobt 
loir fyaben gelobt 
tyr fyabt gelobt 
fie fyaben gelobt 



I had praised, etc. 
3$ fyatte gelobt 
bu fyatteft gelobt 
er fyatte gelobt 
totr fatten gelobt 
ityr fyattet gelobt 
fie fatten gelobt 



totr lobeten, we might praise 
if)t lobetet, you might praise 
fte lobeten, they might praise 

Perfect. 

I may have praised, etc. 
3$ fyabe gelobt 
bu fyabeft gelobt 
er fyabt gelobt 
toir fyabm gelobt 
ifyr tyabet gelobt 
fie fyaben gelobt 

Pluperfect. 

I might have praised, etc. 
$d& ^dtte gelobt 
bu fyatteft gelobt 
er ty&tte gelobt 
toir fatten gelobt 
tfyr fyattet gelobt 
fte fatten gelobt 



First Future. 



I shall praise, etc. 
3$ toerbe loben 
bu toirft loben 
er toirb loben 
totr toerben loben 
ttyr toerbet loben 
fie toerben loben 



I shall praise, etc. 
3$ toerbe loben 
bu toerbeft loben 
er toerbe loben 
toir toerben loben 
ttyr toerbet loben 
fie toerben loben 



Second Future. 
I shall have praised, etc. I shall have praised, etc. 

3$ toerbe gelobt fyaben 3$ towbe gelobt fyaben 

bu toirft gelobt fyabtn bu toerbeft gelobt fyabtn 

er tvitb gelobt fyabtn er toerbe gelobt fyaben 
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hrir toerben gelobt tyoben 
ifyr toerbet gelobt tyaben 
fte toerben gelobt fyaben 

First Conditional. 
I should praise, etc. 
3$ toitrbe loben 
bu toiirbeft loben 
er toitrbe loben 
toir toiirben loben 
ifyr toitrbet loben 
fie toiirben loben 

Imperative. 

2obe, praise (thou) 
lobe er, let him praise 
loben loir, let us praise 
lobt, praise (you) 
loben fie, let them praise 
loben ©ie, praise (you) 



tow toerben gelobt $aben 
tyr toerbet gelobt tyaben 
fie toerben gelobt fyaben 

Second Conditional. 

I should have praised, etc. 
3$ toiirbe gelobt tyaben 
bu toiirbeft gelobt $aben 
er toitrbe gelobt tyaben 
toir toiirben gelobt tyaben 
ifyr toiirbet gelobt fcaben 
fie toiirben gelobt fyaben 

Inftnitives. 

Present. Soben, to praise 
Past. gelobt fyaben, to have 
praised 



Participles. 
Present, lobenb, praising. 
PasU gelobt, praised. 



Indicative. 

I am praised, etc 
3$ toerbe gelobt 
bu totrft gelobt 
er ftrirb gelobt 
hrir toerben gelobt 
ttyr toerbet gelobt 
fte toerben gelobt 



15. Passive Voice. 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 

I may be praised, etc. 
3$ toerbe gelobt 
bu toerbeft gelobt 
er toerbe gelobt 
to'w toerben gelobt 
tf>r toerbet gelobt 
fte toerben gelobt 
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Preterit. 



I was praised, etc. 
3$ tourbe or toarb gelobt 
bu tourbeft or toarbft gelobt 
er tourbe or toarb gelobt 
toir tourben gelobt 
tfyr tourbet gelobt 
fte tourben gelobt 



I might be praised, etc. 
3$ ttmrbe gelobt 
bu toitrbeft gelobt 
er tourbe gelobt 
loir toiirbeh gelobt 
tyr toiirbet gelobt 
fie toftrben gelobt 



Perfect. 



I have been praised, etc. 
3$ bin gelobt toorben 
bu bift gelobt toorben 
er ift gelobt toorben 
toir finb gelobt toorben 
ifyr f eib gelobt toorben 
fte finb gelobt toorben 



I may have been praised, etc. 
3$ f d gelobt toorben 
bu f eift gelobt toorben 
er fei gelobt toorben 
toir f eien gelobt toorben 
ityr f eib gelobt toorben 
fte feien gelobt toorben s 



Pluperfect. 



I had been praised, etc* 
3$ toar gelobt toorben 
bu toarft gelobt toorben 
er toar gelobt toorben 
toir toaren gelobt toorben 
tfyr toaret gelobt toorben 
fte toaren gelobt toorben 



I might have been praised, etc. 
3$ tocire gelobt toorben 
bu toareft gelobt toorben 
er toare gelobt toorben 
toir toaren gelobt toorben 
xi)t toaret gelobt toorben 
fte toaren gelobt toorben. 



First Future. 



I shall be praised, etc. 
3$ toerbe gelobt toerben 
bu toirft gelobt toerben 
er toirb gelobt toerben 
toir toerben gelobt toerben 
ifyr toerbet gelobt toerben 
fte toerben gelobt toerben 



I shall be praised, etc. 
3$ toerbe gelobt toerben 
bu toerbeft gelobt toerben 
er toerbe gelobt toerben 
toir toerben gelobt toerben 
ityr toerbet gelobt toerben 
fie toerben gelobt toerben 
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Second Future. 
I Bhall have been praised, etc. I shall have been praised, etc. 
3$ toerbe gelobt toorben fein 3$ toerbe gelobt toorben feitt 
bu toirft gelobt toorben fein bu toerbeft gelobt toorben fein 

er toirb gelobt toorben fein er toerbe gelobt toorben fein 

toir toerben gelobt toorben fein toir toerben gelobt toorben fein 
tF?r toerbet gelobt toorben fein ifyr toerbet gelobt toorben fein 
fie toerben gelobt toorben fein fie toerben gelobt toorben fein 

First Conditional. Second Conditional. 

I should be praised, etc. I should have been praised, etc. 

3$ tourbe gelobt toerben 3$ toilrbe gelobt toorben fein 

bu toiirbeft gelobt toerben bu tourbeft gelobt toorben fein 

er tourbe gelobt toerben er tDiirbe gelobt toorben fein 

toir toiirben gelobt toerben toir toiirben gelobt toorben fein 

ifyr tourbet gelobt toerben tfyr toiirbet gelobt toorben fein 

fie toiirben gelobt toerben fie toiirben gelobt toorben fein 

Imperative. 
(Set or toerbe gelobt, be (thou) praised 
er fei or toerbe gelobt, let him be praised 
©eib or toerbet gelobt, be (you) praised 
fie feien or toerben gelobt, let them be praised 
©eien ©ie or toerben ©ie gelobt, be (you) praised 

Infinitive. 
Present, gelobt toerben, to be praised 
Past. gelobt toorben fein, to have been praised 

io. Examples showing the use of the connecting vowel f 
both in weak and strong verbs, see § 118. 

reben, rebete, gerebet, to speak 

Pres. Ind. Pret. Ind. 

3$ tebe 3$ ***** 

bu rebefi bu rebetejt 

er rebet er rebete 
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toir reben - toir rebeten 

tyr rebet tyr rebetet 

fie reben fie rebeten 

f^afeen, tyafyt, gefpafjt, to joke 
faffen, fafcte, flefafct, to seize 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Ind. 

3* f»>a&e 3* faffe 

bu f pafeeft bu f affeft 

. er fpafct er fa^t 

toir fpafeen toir faffen 

tyr fpaftt tyr fafet 

jte fpafeen fte faffen 

toanbeln, toanbelte, getoanbelt, to walk 
redjnen, recfynete, gerecfynet, to reckon 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Ind. 

3$ toanble 3$ redone 

bu toanbelft bu recfyneft 

er toanbelt er rennet 

toir toanbeln toir red&nen 

i§r toanbelt tfyr redmet 

fie toanbeln fte recfynen 

meiben, tmeb, gemieben, to avoid 

reiten, riit, geritten, to ride (on horseback) 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Ind. 

3$ meibe 3$ rette 

bu meibeft bu reiteft 

er meibet er reitet 

toir meiben toir reiten 

ityr meibet tyr reitet 

fie meiben fte reiten 

17. Examples of strong verbs that have the interchange 
of e and i or ie in the 2. and 3. p. sing. pres. ind., and in the 2. 
p. sing, of the imperative. 
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fterben, ftarb, geftorben, to die 
treten, trat, getreten, to tread 
lefen, la3, gelefcn, to read 



Pres. Ind. 


Pres. Ind. 


Pres. Ind. 


3$ fterbe 


3$ trete 


3* lefe 


bu ftirbft 


bu trittjt 


bulieft 


er ftirbt 


er tritt 


er lieft 


toir fterben 


toir treten 


toir lefen 


tyx fterbt 


tt)r tretet 


i§r lefet 


fie fterben 


fie treten 


fie lefen 


Imper., ftirb 


Imper., tritt 


Imper., lied 



18. Example of a separable compound verb with the 
auxiliary verb f e i n in the compound tenses. 

auSge^en, ging au3, ouSgegangen, to go out. 



Indicative. 
I go out, etc. 

3$ gefye au% 
bu ge^ft au3 
er gef?t au3 
hrir gefyen aug 
ifyr gefyt au3 
fte gefyen au3 

I went out, etc. 
3$ ging au$ 
bu gingft au8 
er ging au3 
ft>ir gingen au$ 
tfyr gingt au$ 
fte gingen au$ 



Present. 



Subjunctive. 



I may go out, etc. 
3$ getye au8 
bugefyeftauS 
er gefye au8 
toir gefyen au$ 
\\)t gctyet au3 
jiegefyenauS 



Preterit. 



I might go out, etc. 

3$ ginge au$ 
bu gingeft au8 
er ginge au$ 
toir gingen au8 
ifyr ginget au$ 
fie gingen au$ 
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Perfect. 

I have gone out, etc. 
3$ bin auSgegangen 
bu bift auSgegangen 
er ift auSgegangen 
toir ftnb auSgegangen 
ifyr feib auSgegangen 
fte ftnb auSgegangen 



I may have gone out, etc. 
3$ fei auSgegangen 
bu feift auSgegangen 
er fei auSgegangen 
toir feien auSgegangen 
ifyr feiet auSgegangen 
fie feien auSgegangen 



Pluperfect. 



I had gone out, etc. 
3$ toot auSgegangen 
bu toarft auSgegangen 
er toar auSgegangen 
toir toaren auSgegangen 
ii)x toaret auSgegangen 
fte toaren auSgegangen 

First 

I shall go oat, etc. 
3$ toerbe auSgefyen 
bu toirft auSgefyen 
er toirb auSgetyen 
toir toerben auSgetyen 
iljr toerbet auSge^en 
fte toerben auSgetyen 



I might have gone oat, etc. 
3$ to&re auSgegangen 
bu to&reft auSgegangen 
er toSre auSgegangen 
toir tofiren auSgegangen 
i§r tofiret auSgegangen 
fte tofiren auSgegangen 

Future. 

I shall go out, etc. 
3$ toerbe ouSgetyen 
bu toerbeft auSge&en 
er toerbe auSgetyen 
h)ir toerben auSgefyen 
u)r toerbet auSgetyen 
fte toerben auSgefyen 



Second Future. 



I shall have gone out, etc. 
3d) toerbe auSgegangen f ein 
bu toirft auSgegangen fein 
er toirb auSgegangen fein 
toir toerben auSgegangen fein 
i&r toerbet auSgegangen fein 
fte toexbm auSgegangen fein 



I shall have gone out, etc. 
3$ toerbe auSgegangen fein 
bu toerbeft auSgegangen fein 
er toerbe auSgegangen fein 
toir toerben auSgegangen fein 
ifyr toerbet auSgegangen fein 
fie toerben auSgegangen fein 
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First Conditional. 

I should go out, etc. 
3d) tourbe auSgefyen 
bu toiirbeft auSgefyen 
er tourbe auSgefyen 
Voir toiirben auSgefyen 
i§r toiirbet auSge&en 
fte toiirben auSge&en 



Second Conditional. 

I should have gone out, etc. 
3$ tourbe auSgegangen f cm 
bu toiirbeft auSgegangen fcin 
er tourbe auSgegangen fein 
toir toiirben auSgegangen fein 
tyr toiirbet auSgegangen fern 
fie toiirben auSgegangen fein 



Imperative. 

©e$e au$, go (thou) out 
gefye er au%, let him go out 
gefyen toir <m%, let us go out 
gefyet au%, go (you) out 
ge^en fte au3, let them go out 
gefyen ©ie auS, go (you) out 

Participles. 

Present. auSgetyenb, going out 
Past. auSgegangen, gone out 



Infinitives. 

Present. 2lu$ge$en, to go 

out 
Past. auSgegangen fein, 

to have gone 

out 



II. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF STRONG AND 

IRREGULAR VERBS 



Remarks. — The principal parts are put in full-faced type. The 
second and third persons singular of the present indicative are given 
when the stem-vowel is t, ie, or an umlaut ; also when the connecting 
vowel c is required, though not absolutely, in verbs whose stem ends 
in b, t, jj, f ff> f, ft (See § 118.) The second person singular of the im- 
perative is given when it has the short form without e, stem- vowel i 
or ie ; also when the e is optional. A dash indicates weak or regular 
forms. Forms in parentheses are rare and archaic, for which the 
weak ones are in use now. Of the modal auxiliaries and ttnffen the 
whole present indicative singular and the first person plural are given. 
Compound verbs are given only when the simple verb has passed from 
present use, e. g., Befeljten, gebdren. English verbs in small caps are 
cognates of the German verbs, i. e., they have the same origin and 
meaning. 



Infinitive. 


2. and 3. p. s. 
pre*, ind. 


i. p. s. 
imp. 


Pret. 
ind. 


Pret. 
subj. 


Past pari 


©nifett, 1 bake 


6&(fft, btttft 





»nt 


biHe 


Qelfttfeit 


9efeQlni, command 


befieWt, befie$It 


befle$l 


fiefttl 


befft^Ie 
befdble 


iefoblen 


©efletften, apply (refl.) 


beffeifceft, beflei&t 


befleifte) 


leflift 


befltffe 


lefKffeit 


fttgimtcn, begin 





— 


btgamt 


begftnne 
begftnne 


Ieg0tnun 


©eifjro, bite 


beigefl, bet&t 


beifte) 


*ife 


Wife 


geifjfen 


©eHm,* bark 


btttfl, bittt 


biU 


boa 


bbUe 


gebonen 


Bergen, hide 


btrgf*, btegt 


birg 


lure, 


barge 
biirge 


geb*ra.en 


tterften, 1 burst 


birflefl, birft 


birfl 


lurft 
borp 


bftrffe 
bdrfie 


Qtbsrflett 


©d»egett,» induce 








ietoog 


beiobge 


between 


©ttgen, bend 


(beugf*, beugt 


beug) 


bog 


bdge 


geiognt 



* Frequently weak, except in the past part. 
except in this figurative sense. 



* Now generally weak. » Weak, 

806) 
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Infinitive. 


2. and 3. p. s. 
pros, ind. 


2. p. 8. 
imp. 


Pret. 
ind. 


Pret. 
subj. 


Past part. 


0fetai, offer 


(beutft, pent 


beut) 


tot 


bbte 


geboten 


Stolen, bind 


binbeft, binbct 





tana 


bttnbe 


aeoitnoen 


mtttn, beg 


bitteft, bittct 





oat 


me 


geleten 


ftlnfen, blow 


Mftf eft, Haft 





MieS 


bltefe 


geblafrn 


gHeiien, remain 








tiiet 


bliebe 


geblieben 


ftleidjen, 1 bleach 








tlift 


blicfc 


gebUdjen 


©rtten,* roast 


brfttft, brftt 





Iriet 


briete 


gefcraten 


8ttf$en, BREAK 


bri$ft, &ri#t 


bricb 


brsdj 


brftdbe 


ge6raajen 


ettnntn, burn 








oraimte 


brennte 


gebntnnt 


ghrhtgen, being 








traajte 


brftdbte 


gebradjt 


$eitfot, THINK 








oaftte 


badbte 


gebadjt 


$fttgro, s hire, bargain 


i 





(bang 
hung 


bunge) 


gebuugen 


$ref$en, thbesh 


brifdjeft, brifdbt 


brif$ 


brsfdj 
Hr0f4 


brftfdbe 
brbjd)e 


gebrofd)en 


$rtogtn, urge 








broug 


brauge 


gebrnngen 


$ttttfeit, THINK 








(bauftte 


bftucfcte 


gebowtt) 


$»rfcn, be allowed 


barf, barfft, 
barf, bilrfen 


(wanting) burfte 


bttrfte 


gebnrft 


empfelltlt, recommend 


I empfte&lft, empftebjt etnpfte&l 


empfafil 


empfftble 
empfb&le 


enttfotlen 


$ffe», eat 


iffeft, i%t 


ifc 


aft 


Sfce 


ornefiest 


3faQen, archaic for fang en 










gftt&ren, go, FARE 


mx% mn 


fa$r(e) 


fn*r 


ftt$re 


QCft^fCtl 


flatten, fall 


m% mt 





W 


ftele 


gefofleu 


flatten,' fold 


falteft, faltct 





— 





gefolten 


gftngrn, catch 


fftngft, fSitgt 





(ffc»g 


ftnge 
fienge) 


gefongett 


3?e4)ten, fight 


ft$teft,*ftd)t» 


fWbt* 


fo*t 


fb$te 


gefoa)teit 


ftinben, find 


flnbeft, ftnbet 





fans 


fftnbe 


gefunben 


f$lea)teit, twine 


flid)ft,»ffi$t» 


fftd)t» 


flmtt 


fWd)te 


geftodjten jj 


fffliegen, fly 


(fleugft, ffeugt 

# 


ffeug) 


ffoe 


ffbge 


geftogeu 


gflle&en, flee 


(fleucbj, fteu#t 


ffeud)) 


fto* 


flbbe 


geftafttn 



* Weak when transitive ; sometimes even when intransitive. * Sometimes weak, 
except in the past part. 8 Still frequently weak. * Now entirely weak, except in the 
past part. 6 The weak forms also occur. 
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Infinitive. 


2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. ind. 


2. p. s. 
imp. 


Pret. 
ind. 


Fret, 
subj. 


Past part. 


gliefteu, flow 


(flcufeeft, fleufet 


ffeufc) 


m 


Pfle 


gegsffen 


gfrttgttt, ask 


frftgft, frftgt 


— 


f»l 


frttge 


gefrngt 1 


3nffftt,EAT (of animals) friffeft, friflt 


frifc 


N& 


frftfce 


gefreffen 


gfrirmt, freeze 








fror 


fr&re 


gefroren 


9Kt)ren, ferment 


(gierft, giert) 





gs&r* 


gbbre 


gegstreu* 


GeftRrtn, bear 


(gebierft, gebiert 


gebier) 


gebar 


gebare 


geboren 


Scben, give 


gie&ft, giebt 
gibft, fltbt 


gieb 
gib 


gob 


gftbe 


gegeben 


Gtfceifen, thrive 








gebiel) 


gebiefce 


gefeieften 


Gefen, oo 


— 





tting 

foteng 


gingc 
gienge) 


gegongen 


Gelingen, succeed 








gelling 


gelftnge 


geluttgen 


Geltett, be worth 


giltft, gilt 


tilt 


gelt 


gftlie 
gblte 


gegolten 


Gtnefen, recover 


genefeft, genef* 





gents 


genftfe 


geneffit 


Genieften, enjoy 


(geneufceft, geneufct 


geneufl) 


gentft 


gendffe 


flewifffit 


Gefifteten, happen 


gefd^ie^ft, gef#ie$t 


(wanting) geftiaft 


gef$ftbe 


gefdieben 


©etotmten, win 


— — 


— 


grtoattn 


geroffnne 
genrfnne 


getvunnm 


©fefeen, pour 


(geufcefl, geuflt 


geu&) 


<l*fe 


fl»ffe 


Stgtffen 


GleUfren, 8 resemble 








0»H 


gli$e 


gegltdjro 


Gleiften, GLITTER 


gleifeeft, gleifit 





(Ottft 


flKffe 


oegliffen) 


©leitft!,* GLIDE 


gleiteft, gleitet 





glitt 


glitte 


geglittett 


©IiWWnt, GLEAM 








glontra 


gl&mme 


eglontmm 


©wbett, dig 


grftbjt, grftbt 





grub 


grube 


gegwben 


©reifen, gripe, grasp 








<J*tff 


griffe 


««fltiffen 


0«ften, HAVE 


W, *ai 





bstte 


bettte 


gebobi 


0«lten, HOLD 


$aitft, wt 


$a(t(e) 


ftfelt 


bielte 


gefalten 


flangen, HANG 


Wngft, hftngt 6 





{ieng 


binge 
bienge 


gebrrage* 


£«ttn, HEW 








tieft 


fiiebe 


gttanen 


geften, raise 








bob 
b«b 


bbbe 
bttbe 


gebob u 



* Always weak, and the other forms are properly weak. * Also weak, especially in 
figurative sense. s Usually weak when transitive, make like. * Weak forms some- 
times occur. * $angft, bangt also occur. Often confounded with the weak and tramlr 
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Infinitive. 


2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. ind. 


2. p. 8. 
imp. 


Pret. 
ind. 


Pret. 

BUbj. 


Past part. 


£cifjen, call 


betfjeft, beifet 





N*& 


biefce 


gcbci&Ctt 


§ttfttl, HELP 


b«fft, &«ft 


bilf 


Wf 


balfe 
biilfe 


gdjolfen 


^flgrn, 1 hunt 


aw, last) 





(i«o 


iugc) 


m*tf 


fttifen, 2 chide 








Hff 


liffe 


Oefiffrtt 


fttnnen, know 








fomtte 


lennte 


gefonitt 


ftiefnt, see fturrtt 












ftUrfien, cleave, split 







tm 


tlbbe 


gefloben 


ftUmmen, 3 climb 








Horam 


tlbmme 


gcflontmett 


JMingen, sound 








Hong 


flange 
tliinge 


geflungett 


ftneifen, 4 pinch 








fniff 


fniffc 


gefniffett 


£netyen, 2 pinch 








CfwiJ>|> 


fnippe 


gehttyjieit) 


floimjten, come 


(fbmmft, fbmmt) 


fomm(e) 


font 


tame 


gefommeit 


Jronnrit, can 


fann, fannft, latin, 
tounen 


(wanting) fomtte 


tdnnte 


gefonnt 


ftreifdben, 8 scream 


?reifd)eft, treif<$t 





M» 


Irifdbe 


gefrifdittt 


ftricriben, creep 


(freuc^ft, fieu<!bt 


treucb) 


frodj 


WJdbe 


gefrod^en 


ftiireu, choose 








lor 


f5re 


geforcn 


£obrn, G load, invite 


labft, labt 





(no 


Utbe 


gelobett 


gofien, let 


laffeft, lafct 


lafc(c) 


m 


Iie&e 


geloffen 


fcaufcn, run 


lauftf, Ifiuft 





«ef 


liefe 


geloufen 


Leiden, suffer 


leibeft, leibet 





lit* 


Htte 


gelitten 


getbett, lend 








lie) 


(iebe 


geliebcn 


gefen, read 


liefeft, Heft 


(ie3 


lag 


lafe 


gelefen 


giegen, lie 








Jog 


(age 


gelegcit 


gojiften, 7 go out 


lifcbeft, lifcfit 


Iif$ 


!of4 


I&fdbe 


gelo(o)en 


giignt, tell a lie 


(leugft, leugt 


leug) 


loo 


I5ge 


Oelogen 


SRflblen, 8 grind 


(mftblft, mSblt) 





(mufti 


muble) 


gemoblcn 


SRrtben, shun 


meibeft, nteibet 





rate* 


miebe 


gemieben 



1 The strong forms, except perhaps Jug, are colloquial. * Usually weak. 8 Weak 
forms sometimes occur. * Sometimes weak. <» Now usually weak. a Also weak. Two 
verbs are hopelessly confounded in this one, viz., laben, load, once always strong, 
and laben, invite, once always weak. * When transitive, quench, weak. 8 Usually 
weak, except in the past part. 
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Infinitive. 

Relfett, 1 milk 
fteffen, measure 
Rifelingm, fail 
Riant, may 

Wfiffen, must 

9le(jttteit, take 
ftnraett, name 
$feifen, whistle 
$f!eQnt,* cherish 

$reifen, s praise 
Ouetten,* gush 
«ad)en, 5 avenge 
ftat(fj)en, advise 
fteifien, rub 
fteigen, tear 
fteiten, bide 
ftennen, bun 
ftiedjen, smell 
fttngen, wrikg, wrestle 
ftittnrn, run 

Nitfen, call 
Snljcit, SALT 
Saufeit, drink 
Siuigeit, suck 
©djnffcn, 7 create 
SdjoOcn, 2 sound 
3tfjeiben, part 
@djrtnttt, appear 



2. and 3. p. s. 
pros. ind. 

(mittft, mtlft 

miffeft, mifct 



mag, magft, mag, 
mdgen 

mug, mufet, mufe, 
mttffen 

nimmft, nimmt 



preifeft, preijl 
quillft, quiQt 

tmm. *W) 

reifeeft, reifet 
retteft, reitct 

(reud)ft, reud)t 



faljeft, faljt 
fOufft, Wuft 



2. p. s. Pret. 

imp. ind. 

mill) moll 

mifj utttfc 

mijjlitng 

(wanting) modjtf 



£$; Port part. 

mSlfe geraolfen 

mage Qemeffeit 

mifclange miftlitttQeit 

m5d)te gemodjt 



(wanting) tnuftte mtt&te Qemuftt 



nimm 



quill 



reife(e) 



reud)) 



fauf(e) 



fd)eibeft, fd)eibet 



ttadm 


nd^me 


genoraram 


nannte 


nenntc 


genamtt 


Hfiff 


Pfflfe 


0e|»fiffen 


(ffiao) 


pflBfle 


ge^gen 


pt\t% 


priefe 


gepriefftt 


qitott 


quofle 


gequotten 


(toil 


rbd)e) 


gcrortjett 


fietfl) 


riet($)e 


gerot(|)ett 


riefi 


riebe 


Qtriefcen 


m 


rifle 


Ocriffett 


titt 


ritte 


gerittett 


rnnnte 


rennte 


geramtt 


rod) 


r5d)e 


gerodjett 


rang 


r.3nge 


gerungen 


rann 


(rftnne) 
rdnne 


gfronnm 


rief 


ricfe 


gerufen 
Qefaljen 


loff 


f5ffe 


flefoffen 


\H 


fBge 


Qrfoont 


m 


Wife 


geff^nffen 


Mod 


fd)BUe 


gfid)ottat 


fftir* 


fd)iebe 


gejrtjiebett 


fftien 


fd)iene 


Qcfi^irnett 



1 Now usually weak. 2 Also entirely weak. 3 Sometimes weak. * When transitive, 
aoak, weak. 6 Now mostly weak. 6 Only the past part, is still strong. * In other 
senses weak. 
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Infinitive. 
@d}elteti, scold 

Sfftmn, 1 shear 
Spirant, shove 
©flic fern, shoot 
Srijinben, flay 
®4(afnt, sleep 
Sfftlogett, strike 
gdjlrtdjen, sneak 
Sfllfiftti, 2 whet 
@$ltiftrn, slit 
€d}Uefen, slip 
®4uegen, shut 
@tiHngen, sling 
©(tjmeijjen, smite 
©rfjmeljen, 3 melt 
edntau&ftt, 4 snort 
@d}neiben, cut 
©djrrtubcn, 5 screw 
£rf)rcrfcn, 3 be afraid 
@4reipen, write 
£d}rtirn, cry 
Grfjreitcn, stride 
@4rotnt, 6 rough-grind 
£(tftorircit, suppurate 
StfjtoeiQrn, 3 be silent 
SdjtocUcit, 3 SWELL 
Srfjtoiramen, swim 

GdMnben, vanish 



2. and 3. p. s. 
pre*, ind. 



fc^ierp, fd^icrt 

(faeufcetf, roeu&t 
fd^inbefl, fd)inbet 
ffllSffl. waft 



2. p. 8. 
imp. 

rout 



jc^ier 

roeufe) 
roiaf(e) 



fd)Ieuf) 

romeife(e) 
romils 



fc^leifeeft, roieigt 
(roieufft, fd)Icuft 
(fdjleufeeft, fc^leugt 

fdjmeifeeft, fdb,meifet 
romiljeft, romiljt 

roneibeft, roneibct 

ftvidfl, fd^ritft fd^ritf 

fd>rei(e) 

fdjreiteft, roreitet 

roroteft, rorotet 

(fd^ioierfl, fdjnriert fdjrot«) 

f^iuiUft, roiuiUt fdprDtir 
rotoinbeft, ro»inbet 



Pret. 
ind. 

roait 



ro«r 
ro«i 
!*•& 

fdnwb 1 
Mlief 

roi«8 
row 

f(HUff 
Waff 

roi«ft 

(dilano 

fdltnola 
fdjnsb 
f^nitt 
fflrov 
j^rorf 
(Weft 
filrir 

rontt 

fd&tosr 

fdfrioa 
fdjtoamm 

fditaianb 



Pret. 
snbj. 

roalte 
rodlte 



Past part, 
grfdjeltett 



rodre gefiftomt 

fd^obe geitiobtit 

rosfie errooffnt 

fd&unbe aef^ttnont 

fc^Iiefe gejdjlnfen 

fc^iage grfglagett 

f^iroe ge(dtfro«t 

Wiffe geroiiffeit 

Wiffe grf$liffeit 

fd^ldffe gefdHoffett 

roi&ffe gefrfHoffen 

fc^Iangc grfffclmtgnt 

fc&miffe geffftntifieit 

rom3(ae gef^moljeii 

fdjndbe gefdiiuibm 

fcbuitte geidmitteit 

fc&rdbe gefdjrooeit 

fdbrdfe geftirotftit 

roriebe ge[^rieben 

roriee gcfdjriwt 

finite gefiftritteis 

— grfdjrotftt 

f^todre gefffynortit 

fcbroiegc gefdjtaiegen 

f^todQe gefi|tooneit 

f^odmme gerotMnmtn 
ron>5mnte 

fdjroanbe Qeff^tomtHett 

rotoiinbe 



i Sometimes weak. ' Weak in other senses, raze, drag. 8 Weak when transitive. 
4 Also weak ; fdjnirbcn occurs instead of fdjnauben. ° Also weak. 6 Only the past 
part, still strong. 
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Infinitive. 


2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. ind. 


2. p. 8. 
imp. 


Pret. 
ind. 


Pret. 
sabj. 


Past part. 


©djttjtugett, SWING 








(djumug 


fdbrodnge 
fcgrottnge 


gefrtjtonng« 


8<0t9dmt, swear 








f*toor 
(rfjtour 


fdjtobre 
farottre 


grfdjbjortn 


@etyen, see 


fte$ft, fleW 


fie^(e) 


fa* 


We 


Qefedrtt 


6ein, be 


bin, bift, ift jc. 


fei 


toot 


todre 


gctoefm 


€ettfceit, send 


fenbeft, fenbet 





fanbte 
fenoetr 


fenbete 


gefonot 
gejenbrt 


©teben, 1 seethe 


ftebeft, fiebet 





fott 


fdtte 


gefotten 


@ittoeit, sing 








(ong 


fdnge 


flrfttttftett 


@itt!ett, sink 


— — 





font 


fdnte 


gejunfm 


©innen, think 








faint 


fdnne 
fdnne 


gefotraeit 


©tyen, sit 


Weft, fifct 





M 


fa*e 


gefeffett 


Soften, should 


foil, foUft, foil, foUen (wanting) fo«tc 


foUte 


gefottt 


Sttftlten, 2 split 


fpnlteft, fpaltet 





— 





grfpolteit 


Spriest, spew 








fpie 


fpiee 


gefpieett 


@pittnen, spin 








iponn 


fpdnne 
fponne 


gefponnen 


Sftleiften, split 


fpleifeeft, fpleifet 





\m 


fpWffe 


Oeftiliffen 


@pred}ett, speak 


fpridrft, fpridjt 


fpri$ 


fprafl 


fprddje 


gefyroojen 


Spriefeett, sprout 


(fpreufeeft, fpveufct 


fpreufi) 


ferofe 


fprbffe 


gefproffett 


©priugm, spring 








fprong 


fprdnge 


gefprmtgeit 


®ttd}ett, prick 


ftid&ft, ftidjt 


m<* 


flail 


ftac^e 


geflodiett 


€terfett, 8 stick 


(ftidft, ftidt 


ftid) 


{la! 


ftdfe 


(geflorfett) 


Zttfyn, stand 





M(e 


ftanp 
ftmtb 


fldnbe 
ftttnbe 


geftanben 


Steven, steal 


ftie^lft, ftie^lt 


ftie&l 


MI 


ftd&le 


geMlcn 


eteigen, ascend 








flieg 


ftiege 


gefHegett 


eterben, die 


ftirbft, ftirbt 


ftirb 


flora 


ftdrbe 
ftttrbe 


gefloront 


©Heben, disperse 








M 


jldbe 


geMftt 


etinfrn, STINK 








flan! 


ftdnfe 


oefhtnfttt 



ftttnte 



i Also weak. * Only the past part, still strong. 8 Always weak when transitive ; 
so/nethnca even when intransitive. 
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Infinitive. 

Stofecn, push 
StTfirfKn, STROKE 
©trchcn, strive 
ZHutt # do 
Zragen, carry 
Sreffen, hit 
Zreibrtt, drive 
Zreten, TREAD 
Sriefrn, 1 drip 
Zrinten, drink 

Xrugrn, deceive 
©erbcrben, 2 spoil 

©erbriefecit, vex 

Otrgeffrn, forget 
©erlicren, lose 
SButifett, grow 
HWgen, 5 weigh 
SBnffften, wash 
88ebett, s weave 
aBetdjen,* yield 
SBeifen, show 
SBenfceh, turn 

©erbcit, sue 

SBeroen, become 

SSerfen, throw 

©irgen, 5 weigh 



2. and 3. p. s. 
pres. ind. 

'to&eft, ftb&t 



ftreiteft, ftreitet 

trftgfl, trdgt 
trip, trifft 

trittft, tritt 
(treufft, trcuft 



2. p. 8. 
imp. 

ftofte) 



t^u(e) 

trlff 

tritt 
treuf) 



Pret. 
ind. 

fHe* 

flri* 

frrttt 

ty«t 

trug 

trof 

trieb 

rrat 

troff 

rrimf 



(treugft, trcuflt treug) trug 

oerbirbft, ©erbirbt ©erbirb berbarb 



Pret. 

subj. 

ftiefce 

ftricbe 

ftritte 

t&ftte 

trttge 

trdfe 

trtebe 

trftte 

trBffe 

trfinte 
trtinte 

trbge 

Dcrbftrbe 
oerbiirbe 



Past part. 

geftofeen 

gtfttii$ett 

gcfhrittrn 

getyait 

getragen 

gtrraffen 

getririctt 

getretett 

getraffen 

gerrnnfeit 

grtragen 
berborictt 



(oerbreufcefl, 
oerbreufjt, 

oergiffeft, oergifct 
rofi($feft, roac^ft 
rocifdjeft, tt>iifd>t 



oerbreug) berbrofe oerbrdffe bcrbrofjeu 



t»ergi6 



loeifeft, roeift 
toenbefl, toenbet 

roirbft, wtrbt 

roirft, toirb 

rairfft, wirft 



toirb 

werbc 

toirf 



toergafe 
b trior 
tomf)3 

mag 

toufd) 

toob 

hit* 

toieS 

toanbtc 
toenbete 

toarb 



toarb 
toutbe 

toarf 



©ergftffe 

oerlBre 

wfl<$fe 

todge 

roiifdje 

wbbe 

roidje 

toiefe 

toenbete 



itmrbe 
nriirbe 



bergefiett 

bertoren 

getoa$[ett 

getoagen 

getoafdjeit 

geteobcit 

getoirfitit 

getaitefrtt 

gttMttfet 
grtoettfeet 

getoorbrtt 



wflrbe grturbett 



— **g 



wftrfc 
»iirfe 

»5ge 



getomrfrtt 
geteagnt 



1 Sometimes weak. * Weak when transitive. 8 Also weak, especially in the sense 
of move, hover, * Weak in the sense of soften. « ffifigett and toiegen are really identi- 
cal. 2Biegen, rocA:, is always weak. 
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Infinitiye. 
flBinben, wind 

CBiffen, know 

Batten, will 

fteiHett, accuse 
Sieften, draw 
Stoingrtt, force 



2. and 3. p. s. 
pree. ind. 



2. p. a. 
imp. 



winbefl, wittbet 



toeif, weifct, n>iffe 

weif , »iffen 

»iH, nriUft, rooBe 

raid, roolieu 



(jeu<$ft, jeuc;t 5eud>) 



Pret. 
ind. 

toanfc 
tomjjte 
toofltt 



jtoattg 



Pret. 

subj. 

tofinbe 
tuttnbe 

rottfcte 



jBge 

jroange 
jroiinge 



Past part. 
Oftouttben 

fletoufct 



tooflte Qetoottt 



oejiejeit 

Qrjooett 
Brjtonttont 
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